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SMITH 


Edmund smith is one of those lucky writers 

who have, without much labour, attained high re- 
putation, and who are mentioned with reverence 
rather for the possession than the exertion bf un- 
common abilities ^ 

Of his life little is known and that little claims 
no praise but what can be given to intellectual ex- 
cellence, seldom employed to anj virtuous purpose 
His character, as given by Air Oldisworth, with 
all the partnht\ of friendship, which is said by 
Dr Burton to shew “ what fine things one min of 
parts can say of another, and which, however, com- 
prises great part of w hat can be know n of Mr Smith, 
it is better to transcribe at once than to take by 
pieces I shall subjoin such little memorials as ac- 
cident has enabled me to collect 

Air EDM15ND SMITH was the only son of an 
eminent merchant, ond Mr Neale, by a daughter of 
the famous baron Lechmere Some misfortunes of 
his father, which were soon followed by his death, 
Vql X B were 
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« — Ego nec studium sine dmte vena, 

« Nec rude quid prosit video ingemum , alterius sic 
« Altera poscit opem res, & conjunt amice 

J i 

He was endowed by Nature with all those excel- 
lent and necessary qualifications which are previous 
to the accomplishment of a great man His memory 
was large and tenacious, jet by a curious felicity 
chiefly susceptible of the finest impressions it re- 
ceived from the best authors he read which it always 
preserved m their primitive strength and amiable 
order 

He had a quid ness of apprehension, and vivacity 
of understanding, winch easily took in and sur- 
mounted the most subtle and knott) parts of mathe 
maticks and metaphj sicks His wit was prompt 
and flowing, j r et solid and piercing , his taste deli- 
cate, bis bead clear, and his waj of expressing his 
thbughts perspicuous and engaging I shall say no 
thing of his person, which yet was so well t timed \ 
that no neglect of himself in Ins dress could render 
it disagreeable insomuch that the fam-sex, who 
observed and esteemed him, at once commended 
and reproved him by the name of the handsome 
sloven An eagei but generous and noble emulation 
grew up with him which (as it were a rational «ort 
of instinct) pushed lnm upon striving to excel m 
every art and science that could make him a credit 
to his college, and that college the ornament of 
the most learned and polite university and it was 
his happiness to have several contemporaries and 
fellow students who exercised and excited this virtue 
m themselves and others, thereby becoming so 
b 2 de- 
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deseivedly m favour with this age, and so good a 
proof of its nice discernment. His judgment, na- 
tui ally good, soon'npened into an exquisite fineness 
and distinguishing sagacity, which as it was active 
and busy, so it was vigorous and manly, keeping 
even paces with a rich and stiong imagination, always 
upon the wmg, and never ti 1 ed with aspn mg. Hence 
it was, that, though he writ as young as Cowley, he 
had no puenhties , and his earliest pioductions were 
so far fiom having any thing m them mean and 
trifling, that, like the junior compositions of Mi. 
Stepney, they may make giey authors blush. There 
are many of Ins fiist essays m oratory, m epigram, 
elegy, and epique, still handed about the university 
in manuscnpt, which shew a masteily hand, and, 
though maimed and mj med by fiequent ti ansci ibing, 
make then way into oui most celebrated miscellanies, 
wheie they shine with uncommon lustie Besides 
those veises m the Oxfoid books which he could 
not help setting Ins name to, seveial of Ins compo- 
sitions came abioad under other names, which his 
own singulai modesty, and faithful silence, strove in 
vain to conceal The Enccema and public Collec- 
tions of the Umveisity upon State Subjects wei e 
never m such esteem, eithei for elegy 01 congiatu- 
Iation, as v. hen he contributed most lai gely to them ; 
and it was natuial for those who knew Ins peculiar 
nay of writing,, to turn to his shaie m the woik, as 
by fai the most relishing pait of the entei tamment. 
As lns.pai ts weie extraoidmary, so he well knew how 
to impiove them , and not only to polish the dia- 
mond, but enchase it m the most solid and dm able 
metal I hough he was an academick the gieatest 

pait 
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part of his life, ) ct lie contracted no sourness of 
temper, no spice of pechntrj , no itch of disputation, 
or obstinate contention for the old or new philoso- 
phy, no assuming waj of dictating to others, which 
are faults (though excusable) winch some arc in- 
sensibly led into, who are constrained to dwell long 
within the walls of a private college His conver- 
sation was pleasant and instructive and ulnt Horace 
paid of riotius, Varius, and Virgil, might justly be 
applied to him 

,f Nil ego contulcnmjucundo sanus \mico 

Sat v 1 l 

As correct a writer as he was in Ins most elaborate 
pieces, he read the works of others with candour* 
and reserved Ins greatest sevcritv for Ins on n compo- 
sitions being readier to cherish and advance, than 
damp or repress a rising genius, and as patient of 
being excelled himself (if an) could excel linn) as 
industrious to excel others 

’Tvvere to be wished lie had confined himself to a 
particular profession, who was capable of surpassing 
m any, tut, m tins, his want of application was 
in a great meisure owing to his want of due en- 
couragement 

lie passed through the exercises of the college 
and university with unusual applause and though 
he often suffered his friends to call him off from his 
retirements, and to lengthen out those jovial avoca- 
tions, yet his return to his studies weie so much the 
more passionate, and his attention upon those refined 
pleasures of reading and thinking so vehement (to 
jvhich his facetious and unbended intervals bore no 
i pro- 
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proportion), that the habit glow upon him, and tie* 
senes of meditation and reflection bring kept up 
whole weeks together, lie could better sort lm ideas 
and take in the sundry parts of a science at one \ lew , 
without interruption or confusion Some indeed of 
his acquaintance, who wcie pleaded to distinguish 
between the wit and the ‘■cholar, c* tolled him alto- 
o-ether on the account of the'-e titles ; hut others, 
who knew lmn better, could not forhi.ir dome' him 
justice as a piodig) m both kinds He had Mgnah/ed 
himself, m the schools, as a plnlosophci and polc- 
mick of extensive knowledge and deep penetration , 
and went through all the courses with a wue regard 
to the dignity and importance of each science I re- 
membei lmn in the I)i\ lnily-school responding and 
disputing with a peispicuous cnerg) , a ready exact- 
ness, and commanding fotce of argument, when 
Hr. Jane wortlnlv piesidcd m the chan ; whose* con- 
descending and dismteiesled commendation of him 
gave him such a reputation as silenced the cm ions 
malice of Ins enemies, who durst not contradict the 
approbation of so profound a master m theology 
None of those self-sufficient cieatuies, who have 
eithei trifled w ltli philosophy, by attempting to ridi- 
cule it, oi have encumbered it w ith no\ el lei ms and 
buidensome explanations, undei stood its real weight 
and punty half so well as Mi Smith He was loo 
discerning to allow r of the character of unprofitable, 
rugged, ^and abstiuse, which some supeificial sciolists 
(so veiy smooth and polite as to admit of no lmpics- 
sion), eithei out of an unthinking indolence, or an 
lll-gi ounded piejudice, had affixed to this soit of 
studies. He knew the thoiny teims of philosophy 

served 
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served well to fence m the true doctrines of religion 
and looked upon school divinity as upon a rough 
but well-vv rought army, which might at once adorn 
and defend the Christian hero, and equip him for 
the combat 

Mr Smith had a long and perfect intimacy with 
all the Greek and Latin Classicks , with whom he 
had carefully compared whatever was worth perusing 
m the French, Spanish, and Italian (to which lan- 
guages he Was no stranger), and m all the celebrated 
writers of his own country But then, according to 
the curious observation of the late Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, he kept the poet in awe by regular criticism 
and, as it were, married the two arts for their mutual 
support and improvement There was not a tract 
of credit, upon that subject, which he had not dili- 
gently examined, from Aristotle dow n to Hedehn 
and Bossu so that, having each rule constantly be- 
fore him, he could carrj the art through every poem, 
and at once point out the graces and deformities 
By this means he seemed to read w ith a design to 
cprrect, as well as imitate 

Being thus prepared, he could not but taste every 
little delicac) that was set before him though it was 
impossible for him at the same time to be fed and 
nourished with any thing but w hat w as substantial 
and lasting He considered the ancients and mo- 
dems not as parties or rivals for v fame, but as Archi- 
tects upon one and the same plan, the Art of Poetry 
according to which lie judged, appro* ed and blamed, 
without flattery or detraction If he did not always 
commend the compositions of others, it was not 
ill nature (which was not in Ins temper), hut strict 

justice 
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justice woulfl not let. him call a feu flowers set m 
ranks, a glib measme, and many couplets, by 
the name of poetry : he was of Ben Jonson’s opinion, 
who could not admire 

Verses as smooth and ‘-oft as cream, 

In which them was neither depth nor stream 

And theiefore, though his want of complaisance 
for some men’s oveibearmg vanity made him ene- 
mies, yet the better pait of mankind were obliged 
by the freedom of his reflections. 

Ills Bodleian Speech, though taken from a remote 
and imperfect copy, hath shewn the world how great 
a master he was of the Ciceionian eloquence, mixed 
with the conciseness and force of Demosthenes, the 
elegant and moving turns of Pliny, and the acute 
and wise leflcctions of Tacitus 

Since Temple and Roscommon, no man under- 
stood Hoi ace bettei, especially as to his happy dic- 
tion, lolling numbeis, beautiful imagery, and alter- 
nate mixtuie of the soft and the sublime Tins 
endeared Di Hannes’s odes to him, the finest genius 
for Latin lynch since the Augustan Age IIis friend 
Mr. Philips’s ode to Mi St John (late Loid Boling- 
broke), aitei the mannei of Iloiace’s Lusoiy or 
Amatonan Odes, is ceitamly a mastei -piece , but 
Mr. Smith’s Pocaclxiu'i is of the subhmer kind, 
though, like Wallei’s wo ltmgs upon Olivei Ciomw ell, 
it wants not the most delicate and suipnsmg turns 
peculiar to the peison piaised I do not lemeniber to 
have seen any thing like it in Di Bathurst v , who 

h Ralph Bathuist, whose Life and Lileiaiy Remains weie 
published m 17G1 by Mi Ihomas Waiton C 


had 
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had made some attempts this way with applause 
He w as an excellent judge of humanity and so good 
an historian, that in familiar discourse he w ould talk 
over the most memorable facts m antiquity, the lives, 
actions, and characters, of celebrated men, with 
amazing facility and accuracy As he had thoroughly 
read and digested Thuanuss works, so he was able 
to copy after him and his talent in this kind was 
so well known and allowed, that he had been singled 
out by some great men to write a history, which it 
was for their interest to lia\e done with the utmost 
art and dexterity I shall not mention for w hat rea- 
sons this design was dropped, though they are very 
much to Mr Smith s honour The truth is, and I 
speak it before living witnesses, whilst an agreeable 
company coaid fix him upon a subject of useful hte- 
r iture, nobody shone to greater advantage he seem ed 
to be that Memmius whom Lucretius speaks of 
— Quern tu, Dea, tempore m omm 
Omnibus ornatum \oluisti excellere rebus 

Ills works are not many, and those scattered up 
and down in Miscellanies and Collections, being 
u tested from him by his friends with great difficulty 
and reluctance 411 of them together make but a 
small pait of that much greater body which lies dis- 
persed in the possession of numerous acquaintance 
and cannot perhaps be made intire without great 
injustice to him, because few of them had his last 
hand, and the transcriber was often obliged to take 
the liberties of a fnend His condolence for the 
death of Mr Philips is full of the noblest beauties, 
and hath done justice to the ashes of that second 
Milton, whose writings will last as long as the 
^ English 
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English language, geneiosity, and valour For him 
Mr. Smith had contracted a pci feet friendship; a 
passion he was most susceptible of, and whose laws 
lie looked upon as sacred and inviolable. 

Every subject that passed under his pen had all 
the life, pioportion, and embellishments bestowed on 
it, which an exquisite ‘skill, a warm imagination, and 
a cool judgment, possibly could bestow on it. The 
epique, lyrick, elegiac, every sort of poetry he 
touched upon (and he had touched upon a gieat 
vanety), was laised to its proper height, and the 
differences between each of them obseivedwith a 
judicious accuracy. We saw the old rules and new 
beauties placed m admirable order by each other , 
and there was a predominant fancy and spirit of his 
own infused, superior to what some draw off from 
the ancients, or from poesies heie and there culled 
out of the moderns, by a painful industry and serv lie 
imitation. His contrivances were adroit and mag- 
nificent, his images lively and adequate, his senti- 
ments charming and majestick , his expressions na- 
tuial and bold. Ins numbeis various and soundinjr: 
and that enameled mixture of classical wit, which, 
without redundance and affectation, sparkled through 
his writings, and weie no less pertinent and agree- 
able 

- His Phazdra is a consummate tragedy, and the 
success of it was as great as the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of his friends could piomise or foiesee 
The number of nights, and the common method of 
filling the house, aie not always the suiest marks of 
judging what encouragement a play meets with: 
bin the geneiosity of all the persons of a lefined taste 

about 
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about town was remarkable on this occasion , and it 
must not be forgotten how zealously Mr Addison 
espoused his interest, w ith all the elegant judgment 
and diffusive good-nature for which that accomplished 
gentleman and author is so justly valued by mankind 
But as to Phcedia, she has certainly made a finer 
figure under Mr Smith s conduct, upon the English 
stage, than either in Rome or Athens and if she 
excels the Greel and Latin Phccdi a, I need not say 
Ih e surp asses the Trench one , though embellished 
with uhate\er regu’ar beauties and moving softness 
Racine himself couIcTgrve lier 

man Imcf a juster notion of the difficulty of 
composing than Mr Smith and he sometimes w ould 
create greater difficulties than he had reason to appre- 
hend Writing with ease, what (as Mr Wycherley 
speal s) may be easily written, moved his indignation 
When he was writing upon a subject, he would se- 
riously consider what Demosthenes, Homer, Virgil, 
or Horace, if ah\e, would say upoiy that occasion, 
which whetted him to exceed himself as well as 
others Nevertheless, he could not, or would not, 
finish se\eral subjects lie undertook which may be 
imputed either to the bnskness of his fancy, still 
hunting after new matter, or to an occasional indo- 
lence, which spleen and lassitude brought upon lnm, 
which, of all his foibles, the world was least inclined 
to forgw e That this w\s not owing to conceit or 
'vanity, or a fulne s of himself (a frailty which has 
been imputed to no less men than Shakspeare and 
Jonson), is clear from hence because he left his 
works to the entire disposal of his friends, whose most 
pgorous censures he ev^n courted and solicited, 

sub- 
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.submitting to their animadversions, and the freedom 
they took with them, with an un reined and pru- 
dent resignation 

I have seen sketches and tough draughts of tr »rne 
poems to be designed, set out analv tieally ; w in tern 
the fable, stiuctuie, and connexion, the images in- 
cidents, moral episodes, and a gi eat vain ty of orna- 
ments, were so (inch laid out, so well fitted to the 
rules of art, and squared so exactly to the pu ‘ce- 
dents of the ancients, that I have ofmn looked on 
these poetical elements with the same concern with 
which curious men arc afiec ted at the sight of the 
most entertaining remains and rums of an antique 
figuieoi building Those fragments of the harm d, 
which some men have been so proud of then pains 
in collecting, aie useless lantie-., without form and 
without life, when compared with these embrvos, 
which wanted not spmt enough to preserve th» m; 
so that I cannot help thinking, that, if some of them 
vveie to come alnoad, the} would be as highly valued 
by the poets, as the sketches of Julio and Titian are 
by the painters; though there is nothing m them 
but a few outlines, as to the design and piopoition. 

It must be confessed, that Mi. Smith had some 
defects m his conduct, which those arc most apt to 
remember who could imitate lnm m nothing else. 
His freedom with himself drew seveiei acknowledge- 
ments fiom him than all the malice he ever pi o- 
voked was capable of advancing, and lie did not 
scruple to give even his misfortunes the hard name 
of faults ; bu.t, if the woild had half his good-nature, 
all the shady paries would be entirely struck out of 
his character. 


A man. 
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A man* who, under poverty, calamities, and dis- 
appointments, could make so man) friends, and those 
so truly valuable, must have just and noble ideas of 
the passion of friendship, m the success of which 
consisted the greatest, if not the onl) , happiness of 
his life lie knew very well what was due to his 
birth, though Fortune threw him short of it in every 
other circumstance of life He a\ oided making any , 
though perhaps reasonable, complaints of her dis- 
pensations, under which he had honour enough to 
be easj, without touching the i favours she flung m 
his way when offered to him at a price of a more 
durable reputation He took care to have no deal- 
ings with mankind in which lie could not be just 
anti he desired to be at no other e\pence m his pre- 
tensions than that of mtrinsick merit, which was the 
only burthen and reproach he ever hi ought upon Ins 
friend He could say, as Horace did of hun c elf, 
what I never jet saw translated 

” Meo sum pauper in acre * 

At Ins coming to town, no man was more sur- 
rounded b\ all those who really had or pretended to 
ttJt, or more courted by the great men, who had 
then a power and opportunity of encouraging arts 
and sciences, and gave proofs of their fondness for 
the name of Patron in many instances, which will 
evei be remembered to their glory Mr Smiths 
character grew upon Ins friends by intimacy, and 
out went the strongest prepossessions which had 
been conceived in his favour Whatever quarrel a 
few sour creatines, whose obscurity is their happi- 
ness, may possibly have to the age yetjimidst a 
^ studied 
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studied neglect, and total disuse of all those cere- 
monial attendances, fashionable equipments, and ex- 
ternal lecommendation, which are thought necessary 
introductions into the grande monde , this gentleman 
was so happy as still to please ; and whilst the uch, 
the gay, the noble, and honourable, saw how much 
he excelled m wit and learning, they easily forgave 
him all other differences Hence it was that both 
Ins acquaintance and retirements were Ins own fiee 
choice. What Mr. Prior observes upon a very great 
character was true of him, that most of his faults 
brought their excuse with them. 

Those who blamed linn most understood lnm 
least, it being the custom of the vulgai to charge an 
excess upon the most complaisant, and to foim a 
character by the moials of a few, who have some- 
times spoiled an hour or two in good company. 
Where only fortune is wanting to make a great 
name, that single exception can never pass upon the 
best judges and most equitable observers of mankind, 
and when the time comes for the world to spare their 
pity, we may justly enlarge our demands upon them , 
for their admnation 

Some few years befoie his death, he had engaged 
himself in several consideiable undertakings; in all 
which he had prepared the world to expect mighty 
things from him I have seen about ten sheets of 
his English Pindar , nhich exceeded any thing of 
that kmd I could ever hope foi m oui own language. 
He had drawn out a plan of a ti agedy of the Lady 
•Jane Grey , and had gone through seveial scenes of 
it. But he could not well have bequeathed that woik 
to better hands than wheie, I hear, it. is at piesent 

lodged ; 
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lodged, and the bare mention of two such names 
may justify the largest expectations, and is sufficient 
to make the town an agreeable imitation 

Ills greatest and noblest undertaking was Lon 
ginus He had finished an entire translation of the 
Sithhmc f which he sent to the reverend Mr Richard 
Parker, a friend of his, late of Merton College, an 
exact cntick in the Greek tongue, from whom it 
came to my hands The T rench v cruon of Monsieur 
Boileau, though truly valuable, was far short of it. 
lie proposed a large addition to this work, of notes 
and observ ations of his ow n, with an entire sv stem of 
the Art of Poetiy, in three books, under the titles ol 
Thought, Diction, and Figure I saw the last of these 
perfect, and in a fair copy, m which he shewed pro- 
digious judgment and reading and particularly 
had reformed the Art of Rhetonck, by reducing that 
•vast and confused heap of terms, with which a long 
succession of pedants had encumbered the world, to 
a very narrow compass, comprehending all that was 
useful and ornamental in poetry Under each head 
and chapter, he intended to make remarks upon all 
the ancients and moderns, the Greek, Latin, English, 
Trench, Spanish, and Italian poets, and to note 
their sev eral beauties and defects 
What remains of his works is left, as I am in- 
formed, in the hands of men of worth and judg- 
ment, who loved him It cannot be supposed they 
would suppress any thing that was his, but out of 
respect to his memory, and for w ant of proper hand* 
to finish what so great a genius had begun 


SUCH 
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SUCH is the declamation of Oklisworth, wiitten 
ivhile his admiration was yet fresh, and Ins kindness 
W aim; and theiefore such as, without any criminal 
purpose of deceiving, shews a strong desire to make 
the most of all favourable truth. I cannot much 
commend the performance. The praise is often in- 
distinct, and the sentences aic loaded with words of 
moie pomp than use. There is little, however, that 
can be contradicted, even when a platnei tale comes 
to be told. 

EDMUND NEALE, known by the name of 
Smith, was boi n at Handley, the seat of the Lech- 
meies, in Woicesteislme The year of his birth 
is unceitam*. 

He was educated at Westminstei . It is know n to 
have been the practice of Di. Busby to detain those 
youth long at school, of whom he had formed the 
highest expectations. Smith took his master's degree 
on the 8th of July, 16.96* , he therefore was probably 
admitted into the university m 1689, when we may 
suppose him twenty yeai s old. 

His reputation foi liteiature in his college was 
such as has been told ; but the indecency and licen- 
tiousness of Ins behaviour diew upon him, Dec. 
24, 16,94, while he was yet only Bachelor, a public 
admonition, entered upon lecoid, in older to his ex- 
pulsion Of this repioof the effect is not known. 
He was piobably less notonous. At Oxfoid, as we 
all know, much will be foi given to literal y ment, 

* his epitaph he appears to have been 42 years old when 
he died. He was consequently bom in the year 1C63 It 

and 
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and of tint he had exhibited sufficient evidence by 
his excellent ode on the death of the great Orien- 
talist, Dr Pococh, who died m lGgi, and who«e 
praise must have been written bj Smith when he 
had been but two years in the university 

This ode, which closed the second volume of the 
Musa; *. tnglicana , though perhaps some objections 
may be made to its Latimty , is bj far the best Ly - 
rich composition m that collection nor do I know 
where to find it equalled among the modern w nters 
It expresses, with great felicity , images not classical 
in classical diction its digressions and returns have 
been deservedly recommended by Trapp as models 
for imitation 

He had several imitations from Cowley 

Testituc tunc tot sermo colonb u ' 

Quot tu, Pococki, dtsviinihs tui 
Orator offers quot v icissim 
Pc mcmorcs eclebrarc gauclcut 

I will not commend the figure which makes the 
oratoi ptonounce the co fours, or give to loIouis vlc~ 
morij and delight I quote it, however, as an mu- 
tation of these lines 

So man} languages be bail m store 
That onl} Fame shall speak of him in more 

The simile, bj which an old man, retaining the 
fire of his youth, is compared to /Etna flammg 
through the snow, which Smith has used with great 
pomp, IS stolen from Cow-ley, however little worth 
the labour of conveyance 
Vol X C 


He 
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He proceeded to take his degree of Master of Arts, 
"July 8 , 1 696. Of the exeicises which he pei- 
formed on that occasion, I have not heaid any thing 
. memorable 

As lus years advanced, he advanced m reputation ; 
for he continued to cultivate his mind, though he 
did not amend his megulaiities by which he gave 
so much offence, that, April 24 , the Dean and 

Chapter declared “ the place of Mi Smith void, he 
cc having been convicted of 1 lotous behaviour m the 
“ house of Mi. Cole, an apothecaiy : but it was re- 
“ fei red to the Dean when and upon what occasion 
“ the sentence should be put m execution.” 

Thus tendeily was he treated: the govemois of 
his college could haidly keep him, and yet wishecT 
that he would not force them to drive him away. 

Some time afterwaids he assumed an appearance 
of decency 111 his own phiase, he whitened himself, 
having a desue to obtain the censorship, an office of 
honour and some profit m the college , but, when 
the election came, the preference was given to Mr. 
Foulkes, his junior : the same, I suppose, that joined 
with Freind m an edition of part of Demosthenes. 
The censor is a tutoi , and it was not thought proper 
to trust the supermtendance" of otheis to a man who 
took so little caie of himself. 

From this time Smith employed his malice and 
Ins wit against the Dean, Dr. Aldrich, whom he 
considered as the opponent of his claim. Of Ins 
lampoon upon him, I once heard a jingle line too 
gross to be repeated. 

But he was still a genius and a scholar, and Oxford 
was unwilling to lose him: he was enduied, with 

all 
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all his pranks and his vices, two y ears longer but 
on Dec 20, 1705, at the instance of all the canons, 
the sentence declared five years before, was put m 
execution i 1 

e The execution was, I believe, silent and tender 
for one of his friends, from whom I learned much 
of his life, appeared not to know it 

He was now driven to London, w here he associated 
himself with the Whigs, whether because the) were 
in power, or because the 1 ones had expelled him, 
or because he was a Whig by principle, may perhaps 
be doubted He was, however, cares ed by pen of 
great abilities, whatever were their party, and was 
supported by the liberality of those who delighted 
in his conversation 

There was once a design, hinted at by Oldisworth, 
to have made htm useful One evening, as he was 
sitting with a friend at a tavern, he was called down 
by the waiter and, having staid some time below, 
came up thoughtful After a pause, said he to his 
friend, “ He that wanted me below was Addison, 
“ whose business was to tell me that a Histoiy of 
“ the Revolution was intended, and to propose that 
tf I should undertake it I said, c What shall I do 
“with the character of Lord Sunderland r and 
“ Addison immediately returned, ‘ When, Rag, 
“ were you drunk last t and w ent away 

Captain Hag was a name which he got at Oxford 
by his negligence of dress 

This story I heard from the late Mr Clark of 
" Lincolns Inn, to whom it was told by the friend of 
Smith 


Such 
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Such sciuplcs mi^lit debar him from <-omr pro- 
fitable employments , but, as Ihoj could noLrlcpmt 
lnm ol any real esteem, they left him many ft tends, 
and no man v as c\ ci better introduced to the theatre 
than he, n ho, in that violent conthet of pai ties, had 
a Piologue and Epilogue fiom the fir -1 v. its on either 
side. 

But learning and nntuie will now and then take 
different courses. Ills play pleased the cnticks, and 
the ciiticks only It was. ns Addison has record* d, 
haidly heard the third night. Smith had indeed 
tiuste^d entnely to his merit, had ensuied no band ol 
applaudets, noi used any artifice to force succts-i, and 
found that native excellence was not sufficient for its 
own support. 

The play, lio\ve\er, w as bought by Lintot, who 
advanced the puce from fifty guineas, the current 
1 ate, to sixty, and Halifax, the general patron, ac- 
cepted the dedication Smith’s indolence kept him 
fiom wilting the dedication till Lintot, aftei f nut- 
less lmpot tumty, ga\e notice that he would publish 
the play without it. Non, theiefore, it was written ; 
and Halifax expected the author w ith his book, and 
had piepaied to lcwaul him with a place of three 
bundled pounds a-ycai Smith, by pi ide, 01 capi ice, 
01 indolence, or bashfulness, neglected to attend him, 
though doubtless warned and piessed by Ins fi lends, 
and at last missed lus lewaid by not going to 
solicit it 

Addison has, m the Spectator , mentioned the 
neglect of Smith’s ti agedy as disgi aceful to the nation, 
and imputes it to the fondness for opeias then pie- 
vailing The authority of Addison is gieat; yet 

the 
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the voice of the people,.when to please the people is 
‘"tlie purpose, desenes regard In this question, I 
cannot but think the people m tlie right The fable 
is mj thological, a storj which we are accustomed 
t6 reject as false and the manners are so distant 
from our own, tint vie know them not from sjm 
pathv , but b) study the ignonnt do not understand 
the action the learned reject it ns a school bov s r 
tale meteduhts odi WInt I cannot for a moment 
believe, I cannot for a moment behold with interest 
or anxiety The sentiments thus remote from life 

removed vet further by the diction, which is too I 
luxuriant and splendid for dialogue, and envelopes 
the thoughts rather tlnn displays them It is a 
scholars plat, such as maj phase the reader rather 
than the spectator the work of a vigorous and ele- 
gant mind, accustomed to please itself with its own 
conceptions, but of littlt acquaintance with the 
course of life i 

Dennis tells us, in one of lus pieces, that he had 
once a design to have n ntten the tngedj of Pha di a 
hut was convinced that the action was too mjtho 
logical 

In 17 Op, a jear after the exhibition of Pluudta, 
died John Philips, the fuend and fellow -collegian of 
Smith, who, on that occasion, wrote a poem, winch 
justice must place among the host elegies w Inch our 
language can shew, an elegant mixture of loudness 
and_admijation, of digiijtj and softness I here are 
some passages too ludicrous but every human per- 
formance has its faults 

This elegv it was the mode among his friends to 
purchase for a guinea and, as his acquaintance w as 
numeious, it was a veiy profitable poem 


Of 
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Of his Pindar mentioned by Oldiswortli, I have 
never otherwise heard. His Longinus he intended 
to accompany with some illustrations, and had se- 
lected his instances of the false Sublime from the 
works of Blackmore. 

He lesolved to try again the fortune of the Stage, 
with the stoiy of Lady Jane Giey It is not unlikely 
that his experience of the meflicacy and incredi- 
bility of a mythological tale might determine him 
to choose an action fiom English Histoiy, at no 
great distance fiom our own times, which was to end 
in a real event, pioduced by the opeiation of known 
characters. 

A subject will not easily occur that can give more 
opportunities of mfoimmg the understanding, for 
which Smith was unquestionably qualified, or for 
moving the passions, m which I suspect him to have 
had less powei . 

Having formed his plan and collected materials, 
he declaied that a few months would complete his 
design , and, that he might pui sue his work with less 
frequent avocations, he was, m June, 1710 , invited 
by Mi George Ducket to Ins house at Gartham, in 
Wiltshire Here he found such opportunities of 
indulgence as did not much fonvard his studies, and 
particularly some strong ale, too delicious to be le- 
sisted. He ate and diank till he found himself 
plethorick and then, resolving to ease himself by 
evacuation, he wrote to an apothecary m the neigh- 
bourhood a prescription of a puige so foicible, that 
the apothecaiy thought it his duty to delay it till he 
had given notice of its dangei Smith, not pleased 
with the contradiction of a shopman, and boastful 
of his own knowledge, tieated the notice with rude 

contempt. 
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contempt, and swallowed lus own medicine, wlucli, 
in Jul), 1710, brought him to the grave He was 
buried at Cnrtlnm 

Man} \ ears afterward*, Ducket communicated to 
Oldmixon, the historian, nn account pretended to 
have been received from Smith, that Clarendons 
History was, in its publication, corrupted bv Aldrich, 
Sinalndge and Atterbur} and that Smith was 
emplojed to forge and insert the alterations 

This stoiy was published tnumphantl) b) Old 
mi\on, and nia} be supposed to have been eagerl} 
weened but its progress was soon checked for, 
findin 0 its wa} into the Journal of JVlvou\, it fill 
under the c\ c of Atterbur} , then m exile m I ranee, 
who immediateH dented the charge, with tins re 
markable particular, that lit never in Ins whole life 
ha 1 once spoken to Smith * his contpan} being, 
as must be inferred, not accepted b} those who at- 
tended to their characters 
The charge was afterwards ver) dihgenti) refuted 
by Dr Jlurton, of Tton, a man eminent for htera 
ture and, though not of the ^me part} with 
Aldrich and Atterbur}, too studious of trdtli to leave 
them burtbened with a f the charge I he testi- 
monies which he has collected have convinced man- 
kind that either Smith or Ducket was guilt} of 
wilful and m ihcious f »I ehood 

Dus controversy brought into view those parts of 
Smiths life which, with more honour to his name, 
might have been concc ded 

* Sec Bishop Attcrburv a I pistohrj Correspondence 1790 
rol III pp 12C 133 In the snmeuork \ol I p o° jt np 
jmrs Hint Smith «n.s -it one time suspected by AttLilmi} to have 
b cn the autlioi of the Tale of n Tub N 

Of 
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Of Smith I can yet say a little more. ITe was a 
man of such estimation among his companions, that 
the casual censuies or piaises which he chopped in 
conveisation weie considered, like those of Scahger, 
as woithy of pieservation 

He had gieat readiness and exactness of criticism, 
and by a cursoiy glance over a new composition 
would exactly tell all its faults and beauties 

He was remarkable foi the powei of reading w ith 
great lapichty, and of retaining, with great fidelity, 
what he so easily collected. 

He theiefore always knew what the present ques- 
tion requned , and, when his friends expressed their 
wondei at lus- acquisitions, made m a state of appa- 
rent negligence and drunkenness, he never discovered 
his houis of leading or method of study, but in- 
volved himself m aftected silence, and fed Ins own 
vanity with their adm nation 

One practice he had, winch was easily observed: 
if any thought or image was piesented to his mind, 
that he could use or improve, he chd not sutler it to 
be lost , but, amidst the jollity of a tavein, or m the 
w'armth of comeisation, very diligently committed 
it to papci 

Thus it was that he had gathered two qunes of 
hints for his new tiagedv, of which Roi\e, when 
thej'-weie put into his hands, could make, as he saj^s, 
veiy little use, but which the collectoi considered as 
a valuable stock of matei lah 

When he came to London, his way of life con- 
nected lnm with the licentious and dissolute , and 
lie affected the aus and gaiety of a man of plea- 
suie , but his di ess wars ahvays deficient, scholastick 

cloudiness 
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cloudiness still hung' about In m and bis merriment 
was sure to produce the «corn of Ins companions 
With all Ins carelessness md all his \ices, he ms 
one of the murmurers at I ortune and wondered 
wvh} he was suffered to be poor, when Addison was 
caressed and preferred nor would i aer) little Irue 
contented him for he estimated lus wants at six 
hundred pounds a j e ir 

In Ins course of reading, it was particular that he 
had diligentlj perused, and accuratcl} remembered, 
the old romances of knight errantly 

He had a high opinion of ln« own merit, and was 
something contemptuous m his treatment of those 
whom lie considered a* not qiuhfkd to oppose or 
contradict him He had man} frailties }et it can- 
not hiit be supposed tint lie had greit merit, who 
could obtain to the same phj a prologue from Addi- 
son, and an epilogue from Pnor and who could 
have at once the patronage of Halifax, and the prai e 
of Oldisworth 

Tor the power of communicating these minute 
memorials, I am indebted to my com creation with 
Gilbert Wahnslc\ , late registrar of the ecclesiastical 
court of Lichfield, who was acquainted both with 
Smith and Duel ct and decl ued, that, if the tale 
concerning Clarendon were forged, he should sus- 
pect Ducket of the filsehood “ for Hag was a man 
(t of great \eracity , 

Of Gdbeit Walmsle}, thus presented to mj 
mind, ]et me indulge my ^elf in the remembrance 
I knew him aery earlv he was one of the first 
friends tliat literature procui ed me, and I hope that 

at 
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at least my gratitude made me worthy of his no- 
tice. 

He was of an advanced age, and I was only hot a 
boy , yet he never received my notions with con- 
tempt. He was a Whig, with all the virulence and 
malevolence of his paity ; yet difference of opinion 
did not keep us apart I honoured him, and he en- 
dured me 

He had mingled with the gay world without ex- 
emption from its vices or its follies, but had never 
neglected the cultivation of his mind ; Ins belief of 
Revelation was unshaken , his learning pieseived his 
principles , he giew fust regular, and then pious. 

His studies had been so vanous, that I am not 
able to name a man of equal knowledge His ac- 
quaintance with books was great ; and what he did 
not immediately know, he could at least tell where 
to find. Such w 7 as his amplitude of leai nmg, and 
such his copiousness of communication, that it may 
be doubted whether a day now 7 passes in which I 
have not some advantage from his fuendship. 

At this man’s table 1 enjoyed many cheerful and 
instructive hours, with companions such as are not 
often found , with one who has lengthened, and one 
who has gladdened life , with Dr James, whose skill 
in Physick will be long remembeied, and with 
DaVid Garrick, whom I hoped to have gratified with 
this charactei of our common fnend- but what aie 
the hopes of man ' I am disappointed by that sti oke 
of death, which has eclipsed the gaiety of nations, 
and impoveiished the publick stock of harmless 
pleasuie. 


In 
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In the Librar) at Oxford is the follow mg ludicrous 
Analysis of Pocochtts 

E\ AuTomAnio e 

[Sent b} the Author to Air Urr) ] 

OPUSCULUM hoc, Halberdane nmphssimc, m 
lucem proferre bactenus distuh, judicii tui acumen 
subtentus migis quim bipentm Tandem nhquan- 
do oden Iianc nd tc mitto Miblttncm, tenenm, ilebi 
lem, suatetn, qtnlem dunum dninus (m Mums \a« 
caret) scrip«issct Gastrcllus adeo scilicet sublimun 
ut inter legendum dormire, ndeo flebdun ut mien. 
\ehs Cujus clegantiatn ut mchus imptciai, \tr 
suum ordmun &. nnternni brevitcr refenm l mu 
versus de doubus pnclns decontnln 2 Jut \. 3 U1 dc 
Lothanngio, cumculis «ubtcrranci% «axts, jjonto, 
hostibus, &. Am i 4 tu * & 5 tu * dc c items, subdibus, 
uncis, dneonibus, tigribus crocodihs C ul , 7 1 ", S u *, 
p ul , de Gomorrh i, de Ihb} lone, U ibele, quodam 
domi suu peregnno 10 u *, ihquid de qm dim Po- 
cochio 1 l m , 12“*, de Sj ru, Sol\ rn i 1 J u *, i*} n A do 
IIo«ei, &. quercu, &. de jut cut quodim nlde sene 
lj u S IG™, dc iEtn i, &. quomodo JEtm Pocockio 
fit rdde sjtmlis 17 U ‘, lS 1 **, <Ie tubi, astro, uinbri, 
fhmmis, roli«, Pocockio non ncglccto C eten dc 
Chnstianis, Ottomans, Bab>lonn« f Anbibin, &.gra 
ussinu ngrorum melancliolit de C-esire, I /at co 
Ne>tore, &, miserando )u\ents cujusdiin flotentissmu 
fato, anno a?tatis sun? cente&imo pram itur£ abrepti 
Quae omnn cum accurate e\jx.ndens, necesse est ut 


* Pro Flacco ammo paulo attention; genpsts cm Mar one 
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odcn llanc nie.un adninanda plane validate eonstare 
faieans. Subito ad Bata\os profici t -eor, lauro nb 
lllis don«mdu*> Prius veto Pembrochienses voco ad 
ceitamen Poelicum, Vale. 

JUusiiissima tua deosculor crura. 

k SMrnr. 
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Or Mr RICHARD DUKE I can find feu me- 
monals Ik u is bred at Westminster * and Cam 
bridge and Jacob relates, tint he was some time 
tutor to the duke of Richmond 

He appears from his writings to have been not ill 
qualified for poetical compositions , and being con- 
scious of his powers when he left the university, he 
enlisted himself among the wits lie was the familiar 
friend of Otway and was engaged, among other 
popular names, in the translations of Ovid and Ju- 
venal In his HevieiUj though unfinished, are some 
vigorous lines IIis poems are not below mediocrity 
nor have I found much in them to be praised -J- 

* He was admitted there irt 1670 was elected to Tnnit} 
College Cambridge in IGTo and took Ins masters degree in 
1632 N 

f The) make a part of a volume published b) Tonson in 8\o 
1717 containing the Poems of the call of Roscommon and the 
duke of Buckingham s Essay on Poetry, but wore first pubb hed 
in Drydcnfl Miscellany as were mo t, if not all of the poems 
in that collection II 


With 
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With the wit he seems to have sliated tlie disso- 
luteness of the times , for some of his compositions 
are such as he must have reviewed with detestation 
in his later days, when he published those Sermons 
which Felton lias commended. 

Perhaps, like some other foolish young men, he 
rather talked than lived viciously, in an age when he 
that would be thought a Wit was afraid to say Ins 
prayers; and whatever might have been bad in the 
fiist pait of Ins life, was surely condemned and re- 
formed by lus better judgment. 

In 1683, being then Master of Arts, and Fellow' of 
Ti mity College m Cambridge, he w rote a poem on 
the marriage of the Lady Anne with Geoige Prince 
of Denmark. 

He then took ordei s * , and, being made pi eben- 
daiy of Gloucestei, became a proctor in convocation 
for that church, and chaplain to Oueen Anne. 

In 1710, he ivas piesented by the bishop of Win- 
chester to the wealthy living of Witney m Oxford- 
shire, which he enjoyed but a few months. On 
Februaiy 10, 17 10-11, having leturned from an en- 
teitamment, he was found dead the next morning. 
His death is mentioned in Swift's Journal 

* He was presented to the lectoiy of Blaby m Leicestershire 
m 1687-8 , and obtained a prebend at Gloucestei m 1G88 N. 
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William K1\G vns bom in London in 10(73 , 

the son of Ezekid King, a gentleman lie Mas 
allied to the family of Clarendon 
Trom \Vcstmin»fcr-*chool,wIieic he was a scholar 
on the foundation under the care of Dr Busby, he 
nas at eighteen elected to Christ church, m lG8l , 
where he is said to lnte prosecuted his studies with 
so much mtensenecs and activity, that before he 
was eight years standing he had read over, and made 
remarks upon, twenty-two thousand odd hundred 
books and manuscripts * The books were certainly 
not very long, the manuscripts not very difficult, nor 
the remarks very large for the calculator will hnd 
that he dispatched seven a day for ever) day of his 
eight years with a remnant that more than satisfies 
most other students He took his degree in the 
most expensive manner, as a grand compounder 
whence it is inferred that he inhei ited a considerable 
fortune 

* This appears by his Adversaria printed xn Jus works 
edit 177d> 3 vols 'C 

In 
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In 1688, the same year m winch he was made 
mastei of aits, he published a confutation of Va- 
nllas’s account of Wirklifle, and, engaging in the 
study of the Civil Law, became doctor m 1 6$2, and 
was admitted adiocate at Doctors Commons. 

He had already made come translations fiom the 
« Fiencb, and written some humommis and satirical 
pieces; wdien, m 1694, Molesworth published his 
Account of Denmark , in which he treats the Danes 
and their monarch w'lth gieat contempt, and takes 
the oppoitumty of insinuating those wild principles, 
by which he supposes hbeity to he established, and 
by which Ins adversaries suspect that all subordi- 
nation and govei mnent is endangered 

This book offended Prince Geoige; and the 
Danish minister piesented a memorial against it 
The pnnciples of its author did not please Dr. King ; 
and therefore he nuclei took to confute part, and 
laugh at the rest The contro\ ei sy is now forgotten : 
and books of this kind seldom live long, when in- 
terest and lesentment have ceased. 

In 1C97, he mingled in the controveisy between 
Boyle and Bentley , and was one of those who tiled 
what Wit could perform m ojiposition to Learning, 
on a question which Learning only could decide. 

In 1699, was published by him A Journey to 
London , after the method of Dr. Martin Listei, 
who had published A Journey to Pans. And, m 
1700, he satirised the Royal Society, at least Sir 
Hans Sloane their piesident, in two dialogues, inti- 
tuled The Transactwner. 

Though he was a regular advocate in the couits 
of civil and canon law, he did not love his pro- 
fession, 
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fession, nor indeed anj 1 md of business which in- 
terrupted Ins \ oluptuarj dreams, or forced him to 
rouse from tint indulgence in which only he could 
iind delight His reputation as a tmlnn was vet 
maintained b} his judgments in the courts of Dele 
gates, and raised ver) high b) the address and know- 
ledge which lie di coiered in 1700, "hen he de- 
fended the earl of Anglcsea against his lady, after- 
wards dutchess of Buckinghamshire, who sued for a 
divorce, and obtained it 

The expence of lus pleasures, and neglect of busi- 
ness, had now lessened Ins revenues and he was 
willing to accept of a settlement m Ireland, where, 
about 1703, he was made judgp of the admiralty, 
commissioner of the prizes, keeper of the records 
in Berminghams tower, and vicar general to Dr 
Marsh, the primate 

Butitisvam to put wealth v lthin the reach of 
him who will not stretch out his hand to take it 
King soon found a friend, as idle and thoughtless as 
himself, m Upton, one of the judges, who had a 
pleasant house called Mountown, near Dublin, to 
which King frequently retired delighting to neglect 
his interest, forget his caies, and desert his duty 

Here he wrote jj Iully oj Mountoim, a poem by 
which, though fanciful leaders in the pride of saga- 
city have given it a poetic il interpretation, was 
meant ongmally no more than it expressed, as it 
was dictated only by the author s delight in the quiet 
of Mountown 

In 1708, when lord Wharton was sent to govern 
Ireland, King returned to London, vv ith his poverty, 
Vol X D his 
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Ins idleness, and his wit; and published some essays, 
called Useful T) amactions His Voyage to the 
Island of Co jama i is pai ticulai ty commended He 
then wiote the Art of Loir, a poem lemai liable, 
notwithstanding its title, foi pumy of sentiment; 
and in 1709 imitated Koiace in an Art of Coohny, 
which he published, with some lettc-is to Di Lister 

In 1710, he appeared as a lover of the Chuich, 
on the side ol Sachevej ell , and was supposed to 
have concuired at least 111 the piojcction of The 
Examiner His eyes weic open to all the operations 
of Whiopism . and lie bestowed some stiictnies 

OO 

upon Hi Kennett’s adulatoiy seimon at the funeial 
of the duke of Devondiue. 

The Histoiy of the Heathen Gods, a book com- 
posed for schools, i\as vmtten by him in 1710. 
The woik is useful , but might have been pioduced 
without the poweis of King The same yeai, he 
published Rnjinus, an histoncal essay, and a poem, 
intended to dispose the Nation to think as he 
thought of the duke of Marlboiough and Ins 
adheients 

In 1711, competence, if not plenty, was again put 
into his powei . He was, without the ti ouble of at- 
tendance, or the modification of a lequest, made 
gazetteer. Swift, Fieind, Pi 101, and otliei men of 
the same paity, bi ought him the key of the gazet- 
te's office He was now again placed in a piofitable 
employment, and again thiew the benefit away. 
An Act of Insolvency made his business at that time 
particulaily troublesome , and he would not wait till 
hurry should be at an end, but impatiently lesigned 

it, 
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it, and returned to his wonted indigence and amuse- 
ments 

One of his amusements at Lambeth, where he re- 
sided, was to mortify Dr lemson, the archbishop, 
by a pubhck festivitj, on the surrender of Dunkirk 
to Hill an event with which Tenisons political bi- 
gotr) did not «=ufFer him to be delighted King was 
resolved to counteract Ins sullenncss, and at the ex- 
pence of a few barrels of ale filled the neighbour- 
hood with honest merriment 

In the autumn of 17 12, his health declined he 
grew weal er by degrees, and died on Christmas da) 
Though his life had not been without irregularity, 
his principles were pure and orthodox, and Ins death 
was pious 

After this relation it wall be natural!) supposed 
that his poems were rather the amusements of idle- 
ness than efforts of stud) that he endeavoured ra- 
ther to divert than astonish that his thoughts sel- 
dom aspired to sublimity and that, if Ins \ erse was 
easy and his images familiar, he attained what he 
desired His purpose is to be merry but perhaps, 
to enjoy his mirth, it may be sometimes neces ar) 
to think well of Ins opinions * 

* Dr Johnson appears to have made but little u e of the J ife 
cf Dr King prefixed to Jus ttorls in3%ol3 177G to\ hich 
it may not be impertinent to refer the reader jHis talent for 
humour ought to be praised in the lughe t terms In that at 
jeast, he yielded to none of his contemporaries C 
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Thomas SPRAT was bom m 1 6$6, at Talla- 

ton m Devonshne, the son of a clergyman, and 
having been educated, as he tells of himself, not 
at Westminster or Eton, but at a little school by the 
church-yard side, became a commoner of Wadham 
College m Oxfoid m 1651 , and, being chosen scho- 
lar next year, pioceeded through the usual academi- 
cal course, and, m lGr, 7 , became master of arts. 
He obtained a fellowship, and commenced poet. 

In 1G50, his poem on the death of Oliver was 
published, with those of Drydcn and Waller. In 
his dedication to Hi. Wilkins, he appears a very 
vv lllmg and hbeial encomiast, both of the living and 
the dead He implores his pation’s excuse of his 
verses, both as falling “ so infinitely below the full 
“ and sublime genius of that excellent poet who 
<c made this way of wilting fiee of our nation,” and 
being cc so little equal and piopoitioned to the re- 
c nown of a pi nice on whom they weie wntten; 
‘ f such gieat actions and lives deserving to be the 

“ subject 
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i{ subject of the noblest pens nncl most div me phan- 
ie sies He proceeds “ Having- so long experi- 
•* enced ) our care and indulgence, and been formed, 
<f as it were, by jour own hands, not to entitle you 
“ to anj thing which my meanness produces would 
“ be not only injustice, but sacrilege 

He published, the same jear, a poem on the 
Plague of Athens a subject of \\ Inch it is not easy 
to say what could recommend it To these he 
added afteru ards a poem on Mr Cowlcj s death 

After the Restoration he took, orders, and by 
Cowley s recommendation was made chaplain to the 
duke of Buckingham, whom he is said to have 
helped in w ritmg the Rehearsal He w as liken ise 
chaplain to the king 

As he was the favourite of Wilkins at who^e 
house began those philosophical conferences and en- 
quiries which m time produced the Ro\al Society, 
he was consequently engaged in the same studies, 
and became one of the fellows and when, after 
their incorporation something eemed necessity to 
reconcile the pubhek to the new institution, he un- 
dertook to write its history, which h«* published m 
1667 This is one of the few bool s which selection 
of sentiment and elegance of diction liavc been able 
to preserve, though written upon a subject flu\ and 
transitorj The Historv of the Royal Societv is now 
read, not with the wish to I now what tliej were 
then doing but how their Ti insictions are exhibited 
bj Sprat 

In the ne\t \ear be pubh heel Ohsotations on 
Sorbicres Voyage into England , in a Lcttei to 

Mi 
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Mr. Wren. 'ibis is a work not ill-performed ; but 
perhaps rewarded with at least its full proportion of 
pi aise. 

in id68, he published Cowley’s Latin poems, and 
prefixed 111 Latin the Life of the Author , which he 
afterwards amplified, and placed before Cowley’s 
English works, which were by will committed to 
lus caie. 

Ecclesiastical benefices now fell fast upon him. 
In 1668, he became a prebendary of Westminster, 
and had afterwaids the church of St. Margaret, ad- 
joining to the Abbe}*-. He was, in 1680, made canon 
of Windsor, m 1683, dean of Westminster, and, 
in 1684, bishop of Rochester. 

The Couit having thus a claim to his diligence and 
gratitude, he was required to wute the History of the 
% e-house Plot, and, in 1685, published A true 
Account and Declaration of the hoi rid Conspiracy 
against the late King, his present Majesty , and the 
present Government; aperformance which he thought 
convenient, after the Revolution, to extenuate and 
excuse 

The sameyear, being eleik of the closet to the king, 
he was made' dean of the chapel-royal; and, the year 
aftei vvaicls, leceived the last pi oof of his mastei’s con- 
fidence, by being appointed one of the commissioneis 
for ecclesiastical affairs On the critical day, when the 
Declaration distinguished the true sons of theChurch 
of England, he stood neuter, and peimitted it to be 
lead at Westmmstei , but pressed none to violate 
his conscience , and, v/hen the bishop of London was 
brought before them, gave ins voice m his favour. 

Thus 
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Thus far lie suffered interest or obedience to can v 
linn , but further lie refu ed to go When he found 
tint the jiouers of the ecclesiastical commission were 
to be exercised against those who lnd icfused the 
Declaration, he wrote to the. lord*, and other com- 
missioner®, a formal profession of Ins unwillingness 
to exercise that authorit\ anj longer, and w ithdreiv 
himself from them Aftei tiiej had read his letter^ 
they adjourned for si\ months, and scarcely ever 
met afterw ard*« 

W hen king James was frighted away, and a new 
government was to be settled, Sprat was one of tlio*e 
who considered, in a conference, the great question. 
Whether the crow n w as v acant ? and pipnfully spoke 
m favour of his old master, 

He complied, however, with the new establish- 
ment, and was left unmolested but, in 1 692, a 
strange attack was made upon him by one Ilobeit 
Young and Stephen Blackhead, both men convicted 
of infamous crime*, and both, when the scheme was 
laid, pri*oners in Newgate These men drew up an 
Association, in which the) whose names were sub- 
scribed declared their resolution to restore king 
James to c eize the princess of Orange dead or alive, 
and to be ready w jfh tiling thousand men to meet 
king James when he should land To this the\ put 
the names of S incroft, Spiat, Marlborough, Salis- 
bury, md others 1 he copv of Dr Sprats name 
was obtained by a fictitious leque^t, to which an 
answer tn Ins own hand was desired His hand was 
copied so well, that he confessed it might have de- 
ceived himself Blackhead, who had earned the 
letter, being sent again with a plausible mes*age, was 

verj 
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very curious to see the house, and paiticulaily im- 
portunate to be let into the study , where, as is sup- 
posed, he designed to leave the Association This, 
however, was denied him ; and he chopped it m ,a 
flowei-pot in the parloui 

Young now laid an infoimation befoie the Pi ivy 
Council , and May 7, 1692, the bishop was anested, 
and kept at a messengei’s undei a stuct guaid eleven 
days. His house was searched, and directions weie 
given that the fiowei-pols should be inspected The 
messengeis, howevei, missed the 100m in which thp 
papei was left Blackhead went therefoie a thud 
time , and finding Ins papei where he had left it, 
brought it away 

The bishop, having been enlarged, was, on June 
the 10th and 13th, examined again befoie the Privy 
Council, and confionled with his accuseis. Young 
persisted, with the most obduiate impudence, against 
the stiongest evidence , but the lesolution of Black- 
head by degiees gave way Theic lemamed at last 
no doubt of the bishop’s innocence, who, with gieat 
piudence and diligence, tiaced the piogiess, and 
detected the chaiacteis of the two mfoiineis, and 
published an account of his own examination and 
deliveiance which made such an impiession upon 
him, that he commemoiatcd it thiough life by a 
yearly day of thanksgiving 

With what hope, 01 what intei est, the villains had 
contrived an accusation which they must know them- 
selves utterly unable to piove, was nevei discoveied 

Aftei this, he passed his days m the quiet exeicise 
of his function W hen the cause of Sacheverell put 
the publick m commotion, he honestly appealed 

among 
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among the friends of the Church He In ed to his 
seventy-ninth year, and died May 20, 1713 

Burnet is not very favourable to his memorv but > 
he and Burnet were old rivals On some pubhck 
occasion the} both preached before the House of 
Commons There prevailed in those days an in- 
decent custom when the preacher touched any fa- 
v ounte topick in a manner that delighted his au- 
dience, their approbation was expressed by a loud 
hunt , continued in propoition to their zeal or plea- 
sure When Burnet preached, part of his congrega- 
tion hummed so loudly and so long, that he sat down 
to enjoy it, and rubbed his face with his handker- 
chief When Sprat pleached, he likewise was ho- 
nouied with the like animating hum but he stretched 
out his hand to the congregation, and cried, “ Peace, 

1 peace, I pray j ou, peace 
This I was told in m} jouth b} m) father, an old 
man, who had been no careless observer of the pas- 
sages oi those time 

Burnet s sermon, sa} s Salmon was remarkable foi 
sedition, and Sprat s for loyalty Burnet had the 
thanks ot the House Sprat had no thanks, but a 
good living from the King which, he ‘•aid, was of as 
much value aa the thanks of the Commons 

The w orl s of Sprat, besides his few poems, are, 

The Histor} of the Roj al Society, The Life of Cow- 
ley, The Answer to Sorbiere, The History of the 
Rye house Plot, The Relation of his own examina- 
tion, and a volume of Sermons I have heard it 
obser ed with great justness, that ever} book is of 
a different kind, and that each has its distinct and 
characterise cal excellence 

Mj 
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My business is only with Ins poems He con- 
sidered Cowley as a model , and supposed that, as 
he was imitated, peifection w r as approached No- 
thing, therefore, but Pmdarick hbeity was to be ex- 
pected Theie is m Ins few productions no want of 
such conceits as he thought excellent ; and of those 
our judgment may be settled by the fii <t that appeal 
m Ins piaise of Ciomwell, where he c n\s, that 
Cromwell’s “ fame, like man, will grow wlnto n« it 
(C grows old,” 


HALIFAX. 
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Inn lift, of tlic Tarl of Halifax was properly 
tint of an artful anti nctne statesman, employed m 
bal incing parties, confining expedient', nntl com- 
bating opposition, and expo cd to the x lassitudes of 
adtancemcnt and dcgradition but, m tins collec- 
tion, poetical merit is the claim to attention , and 
tin. account which is litre to be expected mai pro- 
perly be proportioned not to Ins mfiutnce in the 
state but to Ins rani among the writers or icr'e 
Charles Montague was born April 1C, 1661 , at 
Horton, in Noi tliamptonsliirc, the son of Mr George 
Montague a younger on of the tail of Manchester 
He u is educated fust in the country, and then re- 
moied to Westmni ter, where, in 1 07 7, I10 n is 
chosen a kings scholar, and recommended himself 
to Busbv by Ills felicity m extemporary epigrams 
He contracted a lery intimate fiiendslnp with Mi 
Stepney and, in lGbS, when Stepney 1111a eh cted at 
Cambridge, the election of Moot igue being not to 
proceed till the year following', he was afraid lest by 
being placed at Oxford he might be scpaiatcd from 

Ins 
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his companion, and therefore solicited to be removed 
to Cambridge, without waiting for the adv antages 
of another yeai . 

It seems indeed time to wish for a removal , for 
he was already a school-boy of one-aud-tw enty. 

His relation, Di Montague, was then master of 
the college m which lie was placed a fellow -com- 
monei, and took him under Ins paiticnlai care 
Heie he commenced an acquaintance with the great 
Newton, which continued tlnough Ins life, and was 
at last attested by a legacy. 

In 1685, Ins veises on the death of king Chailes 
made such an impiession on the call of Doiset. that 
he was invited to town, and introduced by that uni- 
versal patron to the othei wits In 1GS7, he joined 
with Pnoi mthe City Mouse and the Co unt 1 y Mouse, 
a burlesque of Diyden’s Hind and Panther He 
signed the invitation to the Piincc of O tango, and 
sat m the Convention. He about the same time mai - 
ned the countess dow r agei of Manchester and m- 
'tended to have taken orders , but aftei wauls altcimg 
his purpose, he pui chased for 1500Z the place of 
one of the cleiks of the council. 

After he had wntten his epistle on the uctoiv of 
the Boyne, his pati on Doiset mtioduced him to king 
William, with this expiession Cf S11, 1 have hi ought 
“ a Mouse to wait on youi Majesty ” To which the 
king is &«.id to have replied, “ You do well to put 
“ me m the way of making a Man of him and 
ordeied him a pension of five hundied pounds. 
This stoi3 r , however curient, seems to have been 
made aftei the event. The king’s answei implies a 
gieatei acquaintance with our proverbial and fa- 
miliar 
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miliar diction than king Willnm could possibly lnve 
attained 

In 1691, being member of the House of Com 
mons, he argued warmly in favour of a law to grant 
the assistance of counsel m trials for Iugh-treason 
and, m the midst of his speech falling into some 
confusion* was for a while silent but, recovering 
himself, observed, “ how reasonable it was to allow 
“ counsel to men called as criminals before a court 
ct of justice, when it appeared how much the pre- 
“ sence of that assembly could disconcert one of their 
tf own body # 

After thift he rose fast into honours and employ- 
ments being made one of the commissioners of the 
treasuiy, and called to the privy council In 1694, 
he became chancellor of the exchequei and the 
next year engaged in the great attempt of the le- 
comage, which was in two years happily completed 
In he projected the general fund, and ia^ed 
the credit of the exchequer, and, after enquiry con- 
cerning a gran* of Irish crow n lands, it was determined 
by a v ote of the Commons, that Charles Montague, 
esquire, had desert ed his Majesty s favour In 1 (>9 8, 
being advanced to the first commissionofthe tieasurj, 

* Mr Reed observes that this anecdote is related bj Mr W al 
pole m his Catalogue of Rojal and Noble Authors of the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, author of the CliaractcristicI s but it appears to 
me to be a mistake if we are to understand that the words were 
spoken by Shaftesbuiy at this time when he had no seat in the 
House of Commons nor did the bill pass at this time being 
thrown out by the House of Lords It became a law in the 7th 
William when Halifax and Shaftesbuiy both had seats The 
editors of the Biog Brit adopt Mr Walpole s story hut they are 
not speaking of this period The stoiy first appeared in the Life 
of Lord Halifax published m 1715 C 


he 
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he was appointed one of the regency m the Icing’s 
absence ; the next year he was made auditor of the 
exchequer and the yCar after created baron Halifax. 
He was, however, impeached by the Commons ; but 
the articles weie dismissed by the Louis. 

At the accession of Queen Anne he was dismi^ed 
From the council , and m the fh st pai liament of her 
leign was again attacked b\ the Commons, and again 
escaped by the protection of the Lords. In 1704, 
he wiote an answer to Bromley's speech against oc- 
casional confoinuty He headed the Enquiry into 
the dangei of the Chuich In 170(1, he proposed 
and negotiated the Union with Scotland ; and when 
the elector of Hanover had leceived the Gartei, after 
the act had passed foi secuimg the Protestant Suc- 
cession, he was appointed to carry the ensigns of 
the oidei to the electoral court He sat as one of 
the judges of Sacheveiell; but voted for a mild 
sentence. Being now no longer in fa’ our, he con- 
trived to obtain a wilt for summoning the electoral 
pnnce to parliament as duke of Cambridge 

At the queen’s death he was appointed one of 
the regents , and at the accession of George the 
First was made eail of Halifax, knight of the Gai- 
ter, and first commissioner of the treasury, with a 
giant to his nephew of the revei sion of the auditor- 
ship of the exchequei Moie was not to be had, 
and this he kept but a little while ; for, on the 1,9th 
of May, 1715, he died of an inflammation of his 
lungs 

Of him, who from a poet became -a patron of 
poets, it will be readily believed that the works 
would not miss of celebration. Addison began to 

praise 
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praise him early, and was followed or accompanied 
by other poets perhaps by almost all, except Swift 
and Pope, who forboie to flatter him in his life, and 
after Ins death spoke of him, Swift with slight cen- 
sure, and Pope in the character of Bulo with acri- 
monious contempt 

He was, as Pope says, <e fed with dedications ’ 
for Ticlell affirms tint no dedication was unre- 
warded To charge all unmerited praise with the 
guilt of flattery, and to suppose that the encomiast 
always knows and feels the falsehoods of lus asser- 
tions, is surely to discover great ignorance of human 
nature and hum m life In determinations de 
pending not on i ules, but on experience and com- 
parison, judgment is always in some degree subject 
to affection Very near to admiration is the wish 
to admire 

Every man willingly gives value to the praise 
which he receives, and considers the sentence passed 
in lus favour as the sentence of discernment We 
admire in a friend that understanding which selected 
us for confidence we admire more, in a patron, 
tint judgment which, instead of scattering bounty 
indiscriminately, directed it to us and, if the pa 
Iron be an author, those performances which grati- 
tude foibids us to blame, affection will easily dispose 
us to exalt 

To these prejudices, hardly culpable, interest 
adds a power always operating, though not always, 
because not willingly, percen ed The modesty of 
praise wears gradually away , and perhaps the pride 
of patronage may be in time so increased, that modest 
praise will no longer please 

Many 
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Many a blandishment w as practiced upon Halifax, 
which he would never ha\e known, had lie no oilier 
attractions than those of his poetiy, of which a short 
time has witheied the beauties It would now be 
esteemed no honoui , by a conti lbutoi to the monthly 
bundles of veiscs, to be told, that, m strains either 
familial or solemn, he sings like Montague. 


PARNELL. 
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1 HE Life of Dr PARNELL is 4 tel which 
I should very willingly decline, since it has been 
lately written by Goldsmith, a m m of such v arjety 
of powers, and such felicity of performance, that he 
always seemed to do best that which lie was doing 
a man who had the art of bung minute without 
tediousness, and general without confusion who e 
language was copious without e\uberance, exact 
without constrain^ and easy without weakness 
What such an author lias told, who would tell 
again 5 I have made in abstract from his larger 
narrative and have this gratification from my at- 
tempt, that it gives me an opportunity of pa) mg due 
tribute to the memory of Goldsmith 

To ya.% ysoa$ eft ^avoficov 

THOMAS PARNELL was the sdn of a com- 
tnbnwealthsman of the same name, who, at the 
Restoration, left Congleton in Cheshire, where the 
Vol X E family 
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family had been established foi several centuries 
and, settling m Iieland, purchased an estate, which, 
•with his lands in Cheshire, descended to the poet, 
who was born at Dublin in 1 6 7,9 ; and, aftei the 
usual education at a grammar-school, was, at the 
a«-e of thiiteen, admitted into the College, whete, 
in 1700, he became mastei of arts , and was the 
same year ordained a deacon, though under the ca- 
nonical age, by a dispensation fiom the bishop ol 

Derrj’-. 

About three yeai s afterw ai ds he w as made a pi ie&t ; 
and in 1705 Dr. Ashe, the bishop of Clogher, con- 
ferred upon him the archdeaconiy of Cloghei. 
About the same year he man led Mis Anne Mrn- 
dhin, an amiable lady, by whom he had two t >oiw, 
who died young, and a daughtei who long sumved 
him. 

At the ejection of the Whigs, in the end of queen 
Anne’s leign, Parnell was peisuaded to change his 
paity, not without much censuie from those whom 
he forsook, and was receded by the new mimstiy as 
a valuable lemfoi cement When the eail of Oxfoi d 
was told that Du Parnell waited among the ciowd 
in the outei room, he went by the per*’ .ision of 
Swift, with his treasuier’s staff m his hand, to en- 
quire for him, and to bid him welcome; and, as 
may be inferred from Pope’s dedication, admitted 
him as a favourite companion to Ins cornu vial hours, 
hut, as it seems often to have happened in those 
times to the favoui ires of the Gi eat, without atten- 
tion to his fortune, which, however, was in no great 
jrxeed of improvement. 


Parnell, 
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Parnell, who did not want ambition or vanity $ 
Was desirous to make himself conspicuous, and to 
show how worthy he was of high preferment As 
he thought himself qualified to become a popular 
preacher, he displayed Ins elocution w ith great suc- 
cess in the pulpits of London but the queen s death 
putting an end to his expectations, abated Ins dili- 
gence ind Pope represents him as filling from that 
time into intemperance of nine Tint in Ins latter 
life he was too much a lover of the bottle, is not de- 
nied but X have heard it imputed to a cause mote 
likely to obtain forgiveness from mankind, the un- 
timely death of a darling son , or, as others tell, the 
loss ot his wife, who died (1712) in the midst of 
his expectations 

He was now to derive every future addition to Ins 
preferments from his personal interest with lus pri- 
vate friends, and lie was not long unregarded lie 
was warmly recommended by Swift to Archbishop 
King, who gave him a prebend m 1713 and m 
May 17 16 presented him to the vicarage of Tinglass 
in the diocese of Dublin, worth four hundred pounds 
nyeai Such notice from such a man inclines me to 
believe, that the vice of winch he has been accused 
w is not gross, or not notorious 

But his prosperity did not last long IIis end, 
whatever was its cause, w as now approaching He 
enjoyed Ins preferment little more than a year for 
m July 1717, m his thirty -eighth year, he died at 
Chester on his way to Ireland 

He seems to have been one of those poets who 
take delight in w riting He contributed to the pa 
pers of that time, and probably published more than 
y 2 he 
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he owtied He left many compositions behind him* 
of which Pope selected those which he thought best, 
atid dedicated them to the Eail of Oxford. Of these 
Goldsmith has given an opinion, and Ins cfiticism it 
is seldom safe to cdnti adict. He bestows just praise 
upon The Rise of Woman, The Fairy Tale, and the 
Pervigilium Veneris ; but has veiy propfeily le- 
maiked, that m The Battle of Mice and Frogs, the 
Gieek names have not m Ehglish their original effect. 

He tells us, that The Bookworm is translated from 
Beza ; but he should h&ve added, with modern ap- 
plications and, when lie discoveis that Gay Bacchus 
is tianslated from Auguiellus, he ought to have 1 e- 
maiked that the lattei pait is purely Parnell’s. An- 
other poem. When Spi ing comes on, is, he says, taken 
from the French. I u ould add, that the description 
of Barrenness, m his verses to Pope, was borrowed 
fiom Secundus , but lately seaichmg for the passage, 
which I had formeily read, I could not find it. The 
Night-piece on Death is indirectly prefened by Gold- 
smith to Gray’s Chiu ch-yard , but, m my opinion, 
Giay has the advantage of dignity, vanety, and ori- 
ginality of sentiment He obsei ves, that the story of 
The Hermit is m More’s Dialogues and Howell’s Let- 
ters, and supposes it to have been originally Arabian, 
Goldsmith has not taken any notice of the Elegy 
to the old Beauty, which is peihaps the meanest; 
nor of the Allegory on Man, the happiest of Parnell’s 
pei formances The hint of the Hymn to Contentment 
I suspect to have been boi lowed fiom Cleiveland 
T lie general char actei of Painell is not great extent 
of comprehension, or fertility of mind. Of the little 
that appears, still less is his own. His praise must 

he 
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be demed from the easy sweetness of Ins diction in 
his verses there is more happiness than pains he is 
sprightly without effort, and ahvajs delights, though 
he never ravishes every thing is proper, jet e\eiy 
thing seems casual If there is some appearance of 
elaboration in The Hermit , the narrative as it js less 
airy, is less pleasing* Of his other compositions it 
is impossible to saj whether the} are the productions 
of Nature, so excellent as not to want the help of 
Art, or of Art so refined as to resemble Nature 
This criticism relates only to the pieces published 
by Pope Of the large appendages which I find m 
the last edition, I can only say, that I Know not 
whence they came, nor have ever enquired whither 
they are going They stand upon the faith of the 
compilers 

* Dr Worton asks f Less than what * C 
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SAMUEL GARTH was of a good family ill, 
Yorkshire, and from some school m his own country 
became a student at Peter-house in Cambridge, where 
be resided till he became doctor of physick on July 
the 7th, 1691 He was examined befoie the Col- 
lege at London on Maich the 12th, 1691-2, and 
admitted fellow June 26th, 1653 He was soon so 
much distinguished by his conversation and accom- 
plishments, as to obtain very extensive practice ; 
and, if a pamphlet of those times may be credited, 
had the favour and confidence of one party, as Rad- 
clifte had of the other. 

He is always mentioned as a man of benevolence ; 
and it is just to suppose that his desire of helping 
the helpless disposed him to so much zeal for the 
Dispensary ; an undei taking of which some account, 
however short, is proper to be given 

Whether what Temple says be true, that physi- 
cians have had more learning than the other facul- 
ties, I will not stay to enquire , but, I believe, every 
man has found m physicians great liberality and dig- 
nity 



hity of sentiment, very prompt effusion of benefi- 
cence, and willingness to exert a lucrative art where 
there is no hope of lucre Agreeably to this cha- 
racter, the College of Physicians, in Tuly 1G87, pub- 
lished an edict, requiring all the fellows, candidates, 
and licentiates, to give gratuitous advice to the neigh- 
bouring poor 

This edict vv as sent to the court of aldermen and, 
a question being made to whom the appellation of 
the poor should be extended, the College answered, 
that it should be sufficient to bring a testimonial 
from the clergyman officiating in the parish where 
the patient resided 

After a years experience, the physicians found 
their charity frustrated by some malignant opposition, 
and made to a great degree vain by the high price 
of physich they therefore voted, in August 1GS8, 
that the laboratory of the College should be accom- 
modated to the preparation of medicines, and an- 
other room prepared for their reception , and that the 
contributors to theexpenceshould managetliecharity 

It v\as now expected, that the apothecaries would 
have undertaken the care of providing medicines 
but they took another course Thinking the whole 
design pernicious to their interest, they endeavoured 
to raise a faction against it in the College, and found 
some physicians mean enough to solicit their patron- 
age, by betraying to them the counsels of the Col 
Ipge The greater part, however, entoiced by a new 
edict, in l6f)4, the former order of 3G87, and sent 
it to the mayor and aldermen, who appointed a 
committee to treat with the College, and settle the 
piode of administering the chanty 
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It was desired by the aldermen, that the testimo- 
nials of church wai dens and ovei seers should be ad- 
mitted ; and that all hired seivants, and all appren- 
tices to handicraftsmen, should be considered as poor. 
This likewise was gi anted by the College 
- It was then considered who should distribute the 
medicines, and who should settle their prices The 
physicians pi ocured some apothecaries to undertake 
the dispensation, and offeied that the waiden and 
company of the apothecanes should adjust the price. 
This offer was rejected ; and the apothecaries who 
had engaged to assist the charity were consideied as 
tiaitors to the company, threatened with the imposi- 
tion of ti oublesome offices, and detei 1 ed from the 
peifoimance of their engagements. The apotheca- 
lies ventuied upon publick opposition, and piesented 
a kind of remonstrance against the design to the com- 
mittee of the city, which the physicians condescended 
to confute ; and at least the tiaders seem to have 
pi evaded among the sons of trade ; for the proposal 
of the College having been consideied, a paper of 
approbation was diawn up, but postponed and for- 
gotten 

The physicians still peisisted ; and m ldpd a sub- 
set iption was raised by themselves, according to an 
agreement prefixed to The Dispenscny. The poor 
weie, for a time, supplied with medicines, for how 
long a time, 1 know not The medicinal charity, 
like others, began with ardoui, but soon 1 emitted, 
and at last died giadually away. 

About the time of the subscuption begins the ac- 
tion of The Dispensary. The Poem, as its subject 
was piesent and populai, co-operated with passions - 
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and prejudices then prev alent, and, with such auxi- 
liaries to its mtrmsick merit, was universally and libe- 
rally applauded It vyas on the side of chanty against 
the intrigues of interest, and of regular learning 
against licentious usurpation of medical authority 
and was therefore naturally favoured by tliose who 
read and can judge of poetry 

In lt>97. Garth spoke that which is now called 
the Harueian Oration which the authors of the 
(Biographia mention \> ith more praise than thepassage 
quoted in their notes will full} justify. Garth, speak- 
ing of the mischiefs done by quacks, has these ex- 
pressions tc Non tamen tells vulnerat ista agj rtarum 
“ colluvies, sed thenaca quadam magis pemiciosa, 
c< non pyrio, sed pulvere nescio quo cxotico certat, 
<f non globuhs plumbeis, sed piluhs ceque Icthalibus 
V interficit ' This was certainly thought fine by 
Ihe author, and is still admired by his bipgrapher 
In October 1702, he became one of the censors of 
he College 

| Garth, being an active and zealous Wing, was a 
nember of the Kit cat club, and, by consequence, 
ftmiliarly known to all the great nun of that deno- 
mnation In 1710, when the government fell into 
oher hands, he writ to lord Godolphm, on his dis- 
mssion, a short poem, which was criticised in the 
Jhcaminer , and so successfully either defended or 
e’eused by Mr Addison, that, for the sake of the 
Yiidication, it ought to be preserved 
it the accession of the present farm!} his merits 
wee acknowledged and rewarded lie was knighted 
win the sword of his hero, Marlborough and was 
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made physician m oidmary to the king, and physi- 
cian-general to the army. 

He then undertook an edition of Ovid’s Metamoi- 
phoses, translated by several hands, which he le- 
commended by a Preface, 'written with more osten- 
tation than ability , lus notions are half-formed, and 
his materials unmethodically confused. This wa? 
his last woik. He died Jan 18, 1717-185 and was 
bmied at Han ow-on-the-Hill 

His pei sonal character seems to ha\e been social 
and libeial He communicated himself tlnough a 
very wide extent of acquaintance ; and though fh m 
in a party, at a tune when fiimness included vnu- 
lence, yet he impaited his kindness to those who 
were not supposed to favour his pnnciples Hen as 
an eaily encourager of Pope, and wms at once the 
fnend of Addison and of Gianville. He is accused 
of voluptuousness - and liiehgion; and Pope, whe 
says, that “ if ever there w r as a good Christian, w ith 
out knowing himself to be so, it w f as Hr. Gai th,’ 
seems not able to deny what he is angry to heai, anc 
loth to confess. 

Pope aftei wards declared himself convinced, tint 
Garth died in the communion of the Church cf 
Rome, having been pi lvately leconci led It is ob- 
served by Low tli, that theie is less distance thams 
thought between scepticism and popery , and thafa 
mind, wearied with peipetual doubt, willingly sects 
lepose in the bosom of an infallible Chuich. 

His poetiy has been praised at least equally to ts 
meat In The Bispensanj theie is a stiam of smoth 
and free , vei sification , but few lines are emmeidy 

elegnt. 
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.elegant No passages fill below mediocrity, *\nd 
few rise much above it The phn seems formed 
without just proportion to the subject the means 
and end lnve no necessary connection Resnel, m 
his Preface to Pope's Esso), remarks, that Girth ex- 
hibits no discrimination of characters , and that what 
any one say s mighty with equal propriety , have been 
said by another Phe general design is, perhaps, 
open to criticism but the composition can «eMom 
be charged with inaccuracy or negligence The 
author never slumbers in self indulgence Ins full 
vigour is always exerted scarcely a line is left unfi- 
nished , nor la it easy to find an expression used by 
constraint, or a thought imperfectly expressed It 
was remarked by Pope, that The Dispensary had 
been corrected m every' edition, and tint every change 
was an improvement It appears, however, to want 
something of poetical ardour, and something of ge- 
neral delectation and therefore, since it has been no 
longer supported by' accidental and intnnsich popu- 
larity, it has been scarcely able to support itself 
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Nicholas rowl was bom at Little Beck- 

ford, in Bedfordshire, m 1673. Ills family had 
long possessed a consideiable estate, with a good- 
house, at Lambeitoun 111 Devonshire ' . Ills ancestor 
from whom he descended in a direct line received 
the arms borne by Ins descendants for his braiery in 
the Holy War. His father, John Rone, who was 
the first that quitted Ins paternal acres to practise 
any part of profit, professed the law, and published 
Benlow's and Dalhson’s Reports in the reign of 
James the Second, when in opposition to the notions, 
then diligently propagated, of dispensing power, he 
ventured to remaik how low Ins authors rated the 
prerogative. He was made a serjeant, and died 
April 30, 1692. He was buned in the Temple 
phurch. 

Nicholas v r as first sent to a private school at High- 
gate, and, being afterwards removed to Westmin- 


ster, 
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ster, ms at twelve j ears * chosen one of the kings 
scholars His master was Busty, who sufFered none 
ot his scholars to let their powers he useless, and 
his exercises m several languages arc said to have 
been written with uncommon degrees of excellence, 
and jet to have cost lum very little labour 

At sixteen he had, m his fathers opinion, made 
advances m learning sufficient to qualify him for the 
study of law, and was entered a student of the Mid- 
dle Temple, where for some time he read Statutes 
and Reports with proficiency proportionate to the 
force of his mind, which was already such that lie 
endeavoured to comprehend law, not as a series of 
precedents, or collection of positive precepts but 
as a system of rational gov ernment, and impartial 
justice 

When he v as nineteen, lie was, ty the death of 
Ins father, left more to his own direction, and pro- 
bably from that time suffieicd law graduallj to give 
waj to poetrj At twenty five he produced Tht 
Ambitious Step- Motha , which was received with 
so much favour, that he devoted hnn^elf from that 
time wholly to(eIegaht literature 

His next tragedy (l 702) vv as Tamo lanc 3 in w Inch, 
tinder the name of Tamerlane, he mtended to cha- 
racterize king William, and Lewis the Touitcenth 
under Bajazet The virtues of Tamerlane seem to 
have been arbitrarilj assigned him by his poet, for I 
know wot that history gives any other qualities than 
those which m ike a conqueror The fisluon, how- 
ever, of the time \\a«, to accumulate upon Lewis all 

* He was not elected till 1088 N 

that 
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that can laise lionoui and detestation , and whate^ci 1 
good was withheld fiom him, that it might not be 
tin own away, was bestowed upon king William. 

This was the tiagedy which Howe valued most, 
and that which piobably, bv the help of political 
auxiliaries, excited most applause ; but occasional 
poehy must often content itself with occasional praise 
Tamerlane has foi a long time been acted only once 
a yeai, on the night when king William landed 
Oui quail el with Lewas has been long ovei , and it 
now giatifies neithei zeal noi malice to see him 
painted wath aggiavated featuies, like a Saiacen 
upon a sign 

The Fan Penitent, his next pioduclion (1703), is 
one of the most pleasing ti agedies on the stage^ w hen? 
it still keeps its turns of appealing, and probably will 
long keep them, foi theie is scaicely any woik of any 
poet at once so interesting by the fable; and so de- 
/ lightful by the , language. The stoiy is domcstick, 
and therefoie easily xeceived by the imagination, and 
assimilated to common life , the diction is exquisitely 
hai moniQUs, and soft or spi lghtly as occasion reqmi es. 

The character of Lotliano seems to have been ex- 
panded by Kichaidson into Lovelace , but be has 
excelled his 01 igmal in the moral effect of the fiction. 
Lothario, with gaiety which cannot be hated, and 
biaveiy which cannot be despised, letams too much 
of the spectators kindness It was m the powei of 
Hichaidson alone to teach us at once esteem and 
detestation, to make vntuous lesentment ovei -power 
all the benevolence which wit, elegance, ancl eou- 
lage, natuially excite, and to lose at last the hero 
m the villain. 


The 



Ihe fifth net is not equal to the former the 
events of the drum are exhausted, and little remains 
but to talk of what is past It Ins been observed, 
that the title of the play does not suflicicntly cor- 
respond with the behaviour of Calista, who at la^t 
shews no evident signs of repentance, but nnv be 
reasonably suspected of feeling pain from detection 
rather than from guilt, and expresses more shame 
than sorrow, and more rage than shame 
1 In next (1 706) was Olystes which, with the 
common fate of mythological stone*', is now gene- 
rally neglected \\ e have been too early acquainted 
with the poetical heroes, to expect any pleasure from 
their revival to show them as they have alreadv 
been shown, is to disgust by repetition to give them 
new qualities, or new adventures, is to ofiend bv 
violating received notions 

'/ he Royal Comet t (1708) seems to have a better 
claim to longevity The f ible is draw n from an ob- 
scure and barbarous n 0 e, to w lnch( hctioTi s arc more 
easily and properly adapted, for when objects are 
imperfectly seen, they easily take foims from inngi 
nation *1 lie scene lies among our ancestors m om 
own country, and therefore verv cisily catches atten 
tion Rodog une is^a personage trul y ^tragical, of high 
spirit, and violent passions, great \v ith tempestuous 
dignity, and wicked with a soul that would have 
been heroicl if it bad been virtuous 1 he motto 
seems to tell tint this play was not successful 
Rowe does not always remember what his charac 
ters require In Tamerlane there is some ridiculous 
mention of the God of Love, and Rodogune, a sa- 
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vage Saxon, talks of Venus, and the eagle that heais 
the thundei of Jupitei. 

The play discovers its own date, by a prediction 
of the Union, m mutation of Cranmei’s prophetick 
promises to Hemy tile Eighth. The anticipated 
blessings of union are not \eiy naturally introduced, 
__ nor veiy happily expiessed. 

b ' He once (1706) tUed to change his hand. He 
ventured on a comedy, and pi oduced The Biter ; with 
which, though it was unfavourably tieated by the 
audience, he was himself delighted , foi he is said to 
have sat m the house laughing with gieat i ehemence, 
whenever he had, 111 his on n opinion, pi oduced a jest. 
But, finding that he and the publick had no sympa- 
thy of mnth, he tiled at hghtei scenes no more. 

After the Itoyal Convert (1714) appealed Jane 
1 Shore , w'i jtten, as its authoi professes, in imitation 
' of Shahspeare’b stijle. In what he thought himself 
an imitator of Shakspcaie, it is not easy to conceive. 
The numbeis, the diction, the sentiments, and the 
conduct, cveiy thing in w'hich imitation can consist, 
are 1 emote m the utmost degree fiom the manner of 
Shakspeare ; v*'hose diamas it resembles only as it is 
an English stoiy, and as some of the peisons have 
their names 111 histoiy This play, consisting chiefly 
of domestick scenes and pnvate distiess, lays hold 
upon the heai t. The wife is foi given because she 
lepents, and the husband is honoured because he 
forgives .This, theiefoie, is one of those pieces 
which we still welcome on the sta^e 

T o 

His last tragedy (1715) was Lady Jane Giey. 
This subject had been chosen by Mi. Smith, whose 

papers^ 



papers were put into Roues bands such ns be de- 
scribes them in his preface This phj Ins likewise 
^bnh into oblivion Trom this time lie gave nothing 
more to the stage 

Being bv n competent fortune exempted from any 
necessity of combating bis inclination, he never wrote 
m distress, and therefore does not appear to Iiav e 
ev er w ntten m baste His u orks w ere finished to Ins 
ow n approbation, and bear few marks of negligence 
or hurry It is reinaihable, that his prologues and 
epilogues are all Ins own, though he sometimes sup- 
plied others, he afforded help, but did not solicit it 

As his studies necessard} made him acquainted 
with Shakspeare, and acquaintance prod uced>v cncra- 
tion, he undertook (1700) an edition of his works, 
fiom which he neither received much praise, nor 
seems to have expected it }et, I believe, those who 
compare it with former copies will find that he Ins 
done more than he promised and that, without the 
pomp of notes or boasts of criticism, many passages 
are happily restored He prefixed a life of the au- 
thor, such as tradition, then almost e\pmng, could 
supply, and a preface ♦* , which cannot be said to 
discover much profundity or penetration He at 
feast contributed to (fie popufanfy of fus author 

He was willing enough to improve his fortune by 
other arts than poctrj lie was under-secretary for 
three j ears when the duke of QuLensberrv was secre- 
tary of state, and afterwards applied to the earl of 
Oxford for some publick emploj ment Oxford 


+ Mr rone a Preface however w not distinct as it might be 
supposed from this pa-sage from the Life R 
+ Spence 
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enjoined him to study Spanish , and when, some time 
aftei wai ds, he came again, and said that lie had 
masteied it, dismissed him with'this congratulation, 
“ Then, Sir, I envy you the pleasure of leading Don 
* f Quixote in the original.” 

This story is sufficiently attested ; but why Ox- 
ford, who desired to be thought a favourer of litera- 
tuie, should thus insult a man of acknowledged me- 
rit, or how Rowe, who was so keen a Whig * that 
he did not willingly conveise with men of the oppo- 
site paity, could ask piefennent from Oxford ; it is 
not now possible to discover. Pojie, who told the 
story, did not say on what occasion the advice was 
given ; and, though he owned Rowe’s disappoint- 
ment, doubted whethei any injury was intended him, 
but thought it rather loid Oxfoid’s odd way. 

It is likely that he Ii\ed on discontented through 
the test of Oueen Anne’s leign , but the time came 
at last when he found kinder fi lends. At the acces- 
sion of king George he w r as made poet-laui eat , I am 
afiaid by the ejection of pool Nahum Tate, who 
(1716) died m the Mint, where he was forced to 
seek shelter by extreme poverty. He was made like- 
wise one of the land-surveyoi s of the customs of the 
port of London. The pi nice of -Wales chose him 
clerk of his council , and the loid chancellor Paikei, 
as soon as he leceived the seals, appointed hnn, un- 
asked, secietary of the presentations. Such an ac- 
cumulation of employments undoubtedly pioduced a 
very considerable levenue 

Having already tianslated some parts of Lucan's 
Pha? sciha , which had been published 111 the Miscel- 

Spence 
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Janies, and doubtless received imnj pm«es be un- 
dertook a version of the whole work, which he lived 
to finish, but not to publish Jt seems to have been 
printed under the care of Dr Welwood, who pre- 
fixed the authors life, in which is contained the fol- 
lowing character 

" As to his person, it was graceful and well made 
" his face regular, and of a maul} beaut) As his 
" soul was well lodged, so its rational and animal 
“ faculties excelled in a high degree He had a 
"quick and fruitful invention, a deep penetration, 
"and a large compass of thought, with singular 
" dexterity and easiness in making his thoughts to 
" be understood He was master of most parts of 
" polite learning, especial!) the classical authors, 
" both Greek and Latin understood the Trench, 
" Italian, and Spanish languages and spoke the first 
" fluently, and the other two tolerabl) well 

"He had likewise read most of the Greek and 
" Roman histories m their original languages, and 
" most that are wrote in English, Trench, Italian, 
“ and Spanish He had a good taste m philosophy 
" and having a firm impression of religion upon his 
" mmd, he took great delight in div imtj and eccle- 
siastical history, m both which lie made great 
" advances in the times he retired into the country, 
" which was frequent He expressed, on all occa- 
“ sions, Ins full persuasion of the trutli of Revealed 
" Religion and being a sincere member of the 
" Established Church himself, lie pitied, but con- 
" demned not, tho«e that dissented from it He 
“ abhorred the principles of persecuting men upon 
" the account of their opinions in religion and, 
f 2 " being 
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cc being stuct in bis own, be took it not upon him 
cc to censuie those of anothei pei suasion His con- 
“ veisation was pleasant, w itty, and learned, without 
“ the least tmctuie of aflectation 01 pedantiy, and 
cc his inimitable mannei of divciling and enlivening 
iC the company made it impossible for any one to 
cc be out of humour when lie was in it Envy and 
Cf deti action seemed to be cntnely foreign to his 
er constitution , and whatever piovocations he mefc 
cc with at any tune, lie passed them over w itliout the 
“ least thought of 1 esentment 01 revenge. As Homer 
cc had a Zoilus, so Mr Row e had sometimes his ; 
(( for theie weie not wanting malevolent people, and 
“ pietendeis to poetiy too, that would now-and-then 
“ baik at liis best perfoi mances , but he was conscious 
<£ of his own genius, and had so much good-nature 
“ as to forgive them , nor could he ever be tempted 
“ to letuin them an answer. 

“ The love of learning and poetry made lnm not 
cc the less fit foi business, and nobody applied lnm- 
u self closer to it, when it lequued Ins attendance. 
ec The late duke of Queensberi y, when he wns secie- 
<c taiy of state, made him his secretary foi publick 
“affans, and when that tiuly gieat man came to 
“ know him well, he was never so pleased as when 
“ Mi Rowe was m his company After the duke’s 
cc death, all avenues weie stopped to his piefeiment; 
“ and, dui mg the lest of thatieign, he passed Ins 
<c time with the Muses and his books, and sometimes 
“ the conveisation of his fi lends 

“ When he had just got to be easy m Ins fortune, 
<c and was in a fan w ay to make it better, death 
cc swept him away, and m him depnved the woild of 
< f “ one 
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te one of the best men, as well as one of the best ge- 
« niuses of the age He died like a Christian and a 
“ Philosopher, m charity with all mankind, and with 
{< an absolute resignation to the will of God He 
“ kept up his good humour to the last and took 
“ leave of his wife and friends, immediately before 
t( his last agonj, with the same tranquillity of nnnd, 
“ and the same indifference for life, as though he 
“ had been upon taking but a short joui ney He was 
te twice married first to a daughter of Mr Parsons, 
tc one of the auditors of the revenue and afterwards 
(f to a daughter of Mr Devenish, of a good famity in 
“ Dorsetshire By the first he had a son and by the 
<f second a daughter, married afterwards to Mr Fane 
“ He died the sixth of December, 1 71 8, in the forty- 
w fifth }ear of bis age and was buried the nine 
<f teenth of the same month in Westmiiwter-abbey, 
“ in the aile where many of our English poets are m- 
ie terred, over against Chaucer, his body being at- 
“ tended by a select number of his friends, and the 
“ d^an and ch 6 ir officiating at the funeial 

To this character, which ib apparent!} given with 
the fondness of a friend, maj be added the testimony 
of Pope, who sxjs, m a letter to Blount, “ Mr 
tc Rowe accompanied me, and passed a week m thq 
“ Torest I need not tell you how much a man of 
(C Ins turn entertained me but I must acquaint } ou, 
<c there is a vivacity and gaiety of disposition, almost 
“ peculiar to him, which make it impossible to part 
“ from him without that uneasiness which generally 
“ succeeds all our pleasure 

Pope has left behind him another mention of his 
companion, less advantageous, which is thus reported 
by Dr Warburton 


<e Rowe, 
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“ Rowe, in Mr. Pope’s opinion, maintained a de- 
C( cent charactei, but had no heait Mr Addison 
cc was justly offended with some behaviour which 
“ arose from that want, and estianged himself fiom 
“ him , which Rowe felt very seveiely. Mi. Pope, 

“ then common fnend, knowing this, took an op- 
“ poitumty, at some juncture of Mr. Addison’s ad- 
“ vancement, to tell him how pool Rowe was gi leved 
“ at Ins displeasuie, and what satisfaction he ex- 
“ piessed at Mr, Addison’s good fortune, which he 
“ expiessed so natuially, that he (Mi. Pope) could 
“ not but think him smceie. Mr Addison replied, 

“ c I do not suspect that he feigned , but the levity - 
“ of Ins heait is such, that he is stiuck with any new - 
“ adventure, and it would affect lnm just m the 
“ same mannei, if he beard I was going to be 
“hanged’ Mi. Pope said he could not deny but 
“ Mr Addison undei stood Rowe well.” 

This censme time lias not left us the power of con- 
firming 01 lefutmg, but observation daily shews, 
that much stress is not to be laid on hyperbolical ac- 
cusations, and pointed sentences, which even he that 
utters them desires to be applauded rathe'i than cre- 
dited Addison can baldly be supposed to have 
meant all that he said Few chaiacters can bear the 
microscopick scrutiny of wit quickened by anger ; 
and perhaps the best advice to authois would be, that 
they should keep out of the way of one anothei . 

Rowe is chiefly to be considered as a tiagick wnter 
and atianslator, In his attempt at comedy he failed 
so ignominiously, that his Biter is not inserted m 
his works , and his occasional poems and shoit com- 
positions are raiely worthy of either praise or cen- 
sme, for they seem the casual sports of a mind 

seeking 
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seeking rather to amuse its leisure than to exercise 
its powers xv 

In the construction of Ins dramas, there is not 
much art he is not a nice observer of the Unities 
He extends time and varies place as his convenience 
lequires To vary the place is not, in mj opinion, k - 
any violation ofNatuie, if the change he made be- <v “ 
tween the acts for it is no less easy for the specta- 
tor to suppose himself at Athens in the second act, 
than at Thebes m the first but to change the scene, 
as is done by Rowe, in the middle of an act, is to 
add more acts to the play, since an act is so much of 
the busmens as is transacted withoutuiterruption 
Rowe, by this licence, easily extricates himself from 
difficulties as, m Jane Gray , when we have been 
terrified with all the dreadful pomp of publick exe- 
cution, -and are wondering how- the heroine or the 
poet will proceed, no sooner lias Jane pronounced 
some prophetick rhymes, than — pass and begone — 
the scene closes, and Pembroke and Gardiner are 
turned out upon the stage 

I know not that there can be found in lus plajs 
an\ deep search^into nature, any accurate disci imi- 
nations of kindred qualities, or nice display of pas- 
sion in fts progress rfii is genera*! and undefined 
Nor does he much interest or affect the auditor, ex- 
cept in Jai)e Shore, who is always seen and heard 
with pity Alicia is a character of empt) noise, with 
no resemblance to real sorrow orto natural madness 
Whence, then, has Rowe his reputation > Train 
the reasonableness and propriety of some of his 
scenes, from the^eleganc^ of his diction, and the 
^Suavityof hi s verse He seldom moves either pity 
• * f or 
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or terrour, but he often elevates the sentiments ; 
he seldom pieices the breast, but he always delights 
1 the ear, and often impiovcs the undei standing. 

His translation of the Golden Verses, and of the 
first book of Quillet's Poem, have nothing m them 
remaikable. The Golden Veises are tedious 

The version of Lnccm is one of the gieatest pro- 
ductions of English poetiy ; foi there is perhaps none 
that so completely exhibits the genius and spirit of 
the original Lucan is distinguished by a kind of 
dictatonal or philosophick dignity, rather, as Quin- 
tilian observes, declamatory than poetical , full of 
ambitious moiahty and pointed sentences, comprised 
in vigorous and animated lines This chaiacter 
Rowe has very diligently and successfully pi eserved. 
His versification, which is such as his contempoia- 
ties piactised, without any attempt at innovation or 
impiovement, seldom wants either melody or force. 
His authoi’s sense is sometimes a little diluted by 
additional infusions, and sometimes weakened by 
too much expansion. But such faults are to be ex- 
pected m all translations, horn the cdnstiamt of 
measures and dissimilitude of languages. The 
Pharsaha of Rowe deseives more notice than it ob- 
tains, and as it is more lead will be more esteemed . 

* The Life of Rowe is a a el y remarkable instance of the un- 
common stiength of Dr Johnson’s memoiy When I leceived 
fiom him Oie MS he Complacently obsei ved, “ that the criticism 
was tolei ably well done, considering that he had not read one of 
Rowe’s Plays for thirty years l ” N. 
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Joseph addison w ns born on the first or Mi) 
16 / 2 , at Mibton, of ninth Ins father, Lancelot 
Addison, was then rector, near Ambro ebuiy in 
Wiltshire, and appearing weak and unlikely to Iivl, 
he was christened the same da} After the usual 
domcstich education winch from the character of 
his father liny be reasonably supposed to ha\e given 
him strong impressions of piety, lie was committed 
to the care of Mr Naish at Ambro«cbury , and after- 
wards of Mr I ay lor at Salisbury 

Not to name the school or the masters of men il- 
lustrious for literature, is a hind of historical fraud, 
by which honest fame is injuriously diminished I 
would therefore trace him through the whole process 
of Ins education In lb 83 , in the beginning of Ins 
twelfth j ear, his father, being made dean of Lich- 
field, naturally carried Ins fimily to his new resi- 
dence, and, I believe, placed him for some time, 
probably not long, under Mr Shaw, then master of 
the school at Lichfield, father of the late Dr Fetcr 

Shaw 
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Shaw. Of this interval his biographers have given 
no account, and I know it only from a story of a 
barring-oat, told me, when I was a boy, by Andie w 
Corbet of Shiopshire, who had heaid it from Mr. 
Pigot his uncle. 

The practice of barring-out was a savage licence, 
piactised m many schools to the end of the last cen- 
tuiy, by which the boys, when the periodical vaca- 
tion drew near, growing petulant at the appi oach of 
liberty, some days before the time of regular recess, 
took possession of the school, of which they barred 
the doors, and bade their mastei defiance horn the 
windows. It is not easy to suppose that on such 
occasions the master would do more than laugh ; 
yet, if tradition may be credited, he often struggled 
hard to foice or surpnse the garnson The master, 
when Pigot was a school-boy, was ha? red-out at 
Lichfield, and the whole .opeiation, as he said, was 
planned and conducted by Addison 

To judge bettei of the probabiht}^ of this stoiy, I 
have enquned when he was sent to the Chartreux ; 
but, as he was not one of those who enjoyed the 
Founders benefaction, there is no account preserved 
ofhis admission At the school of the Chaitieux, 
to which he was removed either fiom that of Sabs- 
" buiy or Lichfield, he puisued his juvenile studies 
under the care of Dr Ellis, and conti acted that inti- 
macy with Sir Richai d Steele, which then joint la- 
bours have so effectually lecoided. 

Of this memorable fnendship the greater piaise 
must be given to Steele It is not hard to love those 
from whom nothing can be feaied, and Addison 
never consideied Steele as a rival , but Steele lived, 
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ns lie confesses, under nn lnbitual subjection to the 
predominating genius of Addison, whom he always 
mentioned with reverence, and treated with obsequi- 
ousness 

Addison *, who knew his own dignity, could not 
always forbear to shew it, by* plaunga little upon 
his admirer but he was in no danger of retort his 
jests were endured without resistance or resentment 

But the sneer of jocularity was not the worst 
Steele, whose imprudence of generosity, or vanity of 
profusion, kept him always incurablj necessitous, 
upon some pressing exigence, in on ewl hour, bor- 
rowed an hundred pounds of his friend, probabty 
without much purpose of repav ment but Addison, 
who seems to Imc had other notions of a hundred 
pounds, grew impatient of del \) , and reclaimed his 
loan by an execution Steele felt with great sensi- 
bility the obduracy of his creditor, but with emo- 
tions of sorrow rather than ol anger j 

In 1687 he was entered into Queens College in 
Oxford, where, m lCSp, the accidental perusal of 
some Latin verses gained bun the patronage of J)r 
Lancaster, afterwards piovost ot Oueens College 
b) wlio*e recommendation he was elected into M ig- 

* Spence 

f This fact was communicated to Johnson m mv hr inn 0 b) a 
per on of unquestionable \cracitj but whose name I am not at 
liberty to mention He had it ns he told u<> from 1 id) Pum 
ro e to whom Steele related it with tiurs in hi* eje-s flic I itc 
Dr Stmton confirmed it to me bv 6avin w that lie had heard it 
fiom Mr Hooke author of the Homan Hi lory and he fiom 
Mr Pope H 

See in Steeles Fpistolny Correspondence 1809 'ol I 
pp 208 35G* tins tran aclion somewhat differently r cl led N 

dalen 
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dalen College as a Demy, a teim by winch that so- 
ciety denominates those which aie elsewheie called 
Scholars, young men, who pai take of the founders 
benefaction, and succeed in their oidei to \acunt 
fellowships ■* 

Here he continued to cultivate poetiy and criti- 
cism, and giew fust eminent by his Latin composi- 
tions, which aie indeed mtitled to paiticulai praise. 
He lias not confined himself to the imitation ol any 
ancient author, but has formed his style from the 
geneial language, such as a diligent perusal of the 
productions of dilFcient ages happened to supply 
4 His Latin compositions seem to have had much of 
Ins fondness, foi he collected a second \ olume of the 
Musas An gh can 02 , peihaps foi a convenient lecep- 
tacle, in which all Ins Latin pieces aie inseited, and 
where Ins Poem on the Peace has the fust place. 
He afteiwaids presented the collection to Boileau, 
who, from that time, ff conceived,’ 5 saj s Tiekell, 
ec an opinion of the English genius foi poetiy.” 
Nothing is bettei known of Boileau, than that he 
had an injudicious and peevish contempt of model n 
Latin, and tlieiefoie his piolession of legal d was 
probably the effect of Ins civility latliei than appro- 
bation 

Thiee of his Latin poems aie upon subjects on winch 
perhaps he would not have ventuied to have wntten 
in 1ns own language The Battle of the Pigmies 
and Cranes , The Bai ometei ; and A Bowlins- 
green When the matter is low oi scanty, a dead 
language, m which nothing is mean because nothing 

He took the degiee of M A. Feb 14, 1G93 N 
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is familiar, nflbnlsgmt conu.nu.nccs nnd, b) the 
onorous magnificence of Ronnn s\ Ihblcs tin. w nter 
conceals puiur) of thought, mul want of novelty, 
often from the rentier, mul often from Itmi'tlf 
Jn Ins tuent\ ecoml \ cm he first shew eel his power 
of I ngh«li poetrv In «oi»l versts mhlrt cd to Dr)- 
tlen anti «oon nftcrwmds published i tnmhtion of 
the "renter jnrt of the I ourtli (itorgirh upon Ilecs 
•vfter winch, w\s Drvduv, u mj htltr Mwrm is 
“ li trdl) worth the Iuvm„ ** 

About tlu «3int turn be iomj>o c<l the nrgmncnti 
prefixed to the seven! hooks of Dndtn Virpl 
mul produced mi L«<*n on the. Gcorguhs, juvenilt, 
superficial, md unim tract n « without inucli utlier 
of the chohrs leirniu^ or the rriltcl » pciietntton 
Ills nc\t piper of ur c* contained n chirtettrof 
the principal I n^lisb poit , in ml>«l to Huity St- 
chcverelj, whovvnstlun if not a poet, a writer of 
tersest is is hewn hy Ins version of n small part of 

* A letter wlm It I found nmon., Dr John on a injur* «hu ! 
in Jinuai) t'bl from n luh in Will Inn contitm nth nmn 
of onvc importance in httnr) In torj m tint 1 \ tin imtvaU 
II S prefixed to the poem vu irp not to tm*h r fuid the fa m out 
Dr Henry C athcurcll w|io*c tnnl h the mo t rnnarh ibh mo 
tlcnt in hi* life Hie infumntion tints communicated i< that 
the itiacs in question were not an addrr % to the runout Dr Sa 
tlieicnJ! but toaitrj ingtmou? gtntluum of tlu *ann name 
who died young fuj po cd to be n M ml Minn for th it he wrote 
the Imtoiy of the I Ic of Man — lint tin. per on I ft hit pipers 
to Mr Addi on ami had formed a plan of n t rigid) ujxm the 
death of Socratw — rite 1 id} rays she Ind tint information from 
a Mr Stephens who nmf Horn of Merton College a contun 
porary and intimate with Mr Addison in Oxford who died 
near jO } ears ago a prebend uy of \l inchotu 1 1 \ 

\ irgils 
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Virgil’s Geoigiclo, published in tbc Miscellanies* 
and aLatm encomium on Queen Marv, in the if Iusm 

+ w *■ 

Anglicamc These vei exhibit all the fondness of 
friendship, but, on one side 01 the other, h lendslnp 
was alterwaids too weak loi the malignity of faction. 

In this poem is a veiy confident and discriminate 
chaiactei of Spensei, whose nolle he had then never 
’lead' 5 ' So little sometimes is ciiticism the effect of 
judgment It is neccssaiy to inform the reader, that 
about this tune he was intioduced by Congreve to 
Montague, then Chancelloi of the Exchequer . Ad- 
dison was then learning the trade of a com tier, and 
subjoined Montague as a poetical name to those of 
Cowley fold of Dryden 

By the influence of Mi Montague, concurring,, 
accoidmg to Tickell, with his natuial modesty, he 
was dwelled horn his original design of enteung into 
holy orders Montague alledged the cori uption of 
men who engaged in civil employments without li- 
beral education , and dcclaied, that, though he was 
represented as an enemy to the Chinch, he would 
nevei do it any injuiy but by withholding Addison 
from it 

Soon after (in lGp. 5 ) he WiOte a poem to king 
William, with a lhynung mtioduction, adcltessed to 
lord Someis King William had no legard to ele- 
gance or hteiature , his study was only wai , yet by 
a choice of ministers whose disposition was veiy dif- 
ferent from his own, he procui ed, without intention, 
a veiy hbeial pationage to poetiy. Addison was 
caressed both by Somers and Montague. 
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In If? 9 7 appeared his Latin verses on the Peace 
ofRyswich, which he dedicated to 'Montague, and 
winch was afterwards called, by Smith, “ the best 
tc Latin poem since the iEneid Praise must not 
be too rigorously examined but the performance 
cannot be denied to be v igorous and elegant 

Having yet no publich emploj ment, he obtained 
(in 1G99) a pension of three hundred pounds a year, 
that he might be enabled to travel He staid a j ear 
at Blois piobably to learn the 1 1 ench language , 
and then proceeded m lus journey to Italy, which he 
survejed with the ejes of a poet 

While he was travelling at leisure, he was far 
from being idle for he not only collected his ob- 
servations on the country, but found tune to w 1 ite 
his Dialogues on Medals, and four Acts of Cato 
Such at least is the relation of Tichell Perhaps he 
onlj collected his materials, and formed his plan 
\\ hatever weie his other employments in Italy, he 
there wiote the letter to lord Halifax , which is justly 
considered as the most elegant, if not the most sub- 
lime, of his poetical productions But m about two 
j ears he found it necessary to hasten home being, 
as Swift infoims us, distressed by indigence, and 
compelled to become the tutor of a travelling Squire, 
because his pension was not remitted 

At his return he published his Travels, with a 
dedication to lord Somers As his stay m foreign 
countries was ‘Iiort, his observations are such as 
might be supplied by a hasty view, and consist 
chiefh in comparisons of the present face of the 
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country with tlic Abruptions left us bv tbr* Bonian 
poets, h om whom he mode pnqvialois < (die tioih, 
though he niiglit have spand the tumble, had lie 
known that Mich collections had been made twice be- 
loie by Italian authors 

The most amusing passage of his book is his ac- 
count ol the minute lepubhck o( Sail Maimo ol 
manypaits it is not a \eiy severe uumik to sty, 
that they might have bun vv niton at home 1 1 is 
elegance of language, and vat legation of pros* and 
veise, hovvevei, gams upon the readet : and the 
book, though awhile neglected, beeame in time so 
much the favouule of the jiuhhek, that belore it 
was repunted it rose to five times its price. 

When he letuincd to England (in 1702), with a 
meanness of appeal ance which gave testmiom of 
the difficulties to which he had been 1 educed, he 
found his old palions out of power, and was tliue- 
foie, for a time, at lull leisure lor the cultivation of 
Ins mind , and a mind so cultivated gives ieason to 
believe that little tune was lost. 

But he lemamcd not long neglected 01 useless 
The victoiy at Blenheim (3704) spiead triumph and 
confidence over the nation , and loid Godolplmi, la- 
menting to loitl Halifax, that it had not been cele- 
brated in a rnannei equal to the subject, desiiedlnm 
to propose it to some bettei poet. Halifax told 
him, that theie was no eneouiagement foi genius; 
that woithless men weic impiofitably enuched with 
publick money, without any caie to find or em- 
ploy those whose appeal ance might do honour to 
then countiy To this Godolphm leplied, that such 
abuses should in time be rectified , and that, if a 

man 
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man could be found capable of the task then pro- 
posed, he should not want an ample recompense 
Halifax then named Addisdn, but required that the 
Treasurer should apply to him in his own person 
Godolphm sent the message by Mr Boyle, afteru ards 
lord Carleton , and Addison, having undertaken the 
w’ork, communicated it to the Treasurer, while it 
was yet advanced no farther than the simile of the 
Angel, and was immediately rewarded by succeeding 
Mr Locke m the place of Commissioner of Appeals 
In the follow rog j ear lie was at Hanover with lord 
Halifax and the year after he was made under se- 
cretarj of state, first to Sir Charles Hedges, and m 
a few months more to the earl of Sunderland 

About this time the preval ent taste forJtaban 
operasjnclined him to try what would be the effect 
of a musical Drama in our own language He there- 
fore wrote the opera of Rosamond, which, when ex- 
hibited on the stage, was either hissed or neglected 
but, trusting that the readers would do him more 
justice, he published it, with on inscription to the 
dutchess of Marlborough a woman without si ill, 
or pietensions to skill in poetry or literature His 
dedication was therefore an in stanc e of servile absur- 
dity, tojie exceeded onlj bj JoshtuTBarnes s dedi 
cation of a Greek Anacreon to the Duke 

His reputation had been somewhat advanced bj 
The Tender Ilushand , a comedy which Steele dedi- 
cated to him, with a confession that he owed to him 
several of the most successful cenes To this plaj 
Addison supplied a prologue 
When the Marquis of Wharton was appointed 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, \ddison attended him as 
his secretary and was made keeper of the records m 
Vol X G Birming- 
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Birmingham's Towti, w it Ii a salary of three hundred 
pounds a year. The office was little im.e (nan no- 
sfnnal, and the salary was augmented for his accom- 
modation. 

Intel est and faction alW*. bOe to the operation of 
particular di c pont»nn- 01 pr«\ itc opinions 1 ’no 
men of personal chatacu.rs more opposite than those 
of Whaiton and Addison could not easily he brought 
together. Whaiton was impious, profligate, and 
shameless, without icgard, 01 appeal ancc of regal d, 
to light and wiong* : whatever is contran to this 
may be said of Addison ; but as agones of a party 
they were connected, and how they adjusted their 
other sentiments wc cannot know. 

Addison, howeiei, must not be too hastily con- 
demned It is not necessan to refuse benefits from 
a bad man, when the acceptance implies no appro- 
bation of Ins crimes , nor lias the subordinate officer 
any obligation to examine the opinions or conduct 
of those under whom lie acts, except that he may 
not be made the instalment of wickedness It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that Addison countei acted, as fai as 
he w r as able, the malignant and blasting influence of 
the Lieutenant , and that at least by his intervention 
some good was done, and some mischief prevented. 

When he was m office, he made a law to himself, 
as Swift has lecoided, never to remit Ins regular 
fees in civility to his fi lends* “foi,” said he, “I 
u may have a hundred fi lends ; and, if my fee be 
( two guineas, I shall, by lelmquishing my right 
lose two lumdied guineas, and no fnend gam. more 

* Johnson appeals to have blended the character of the 
Mai quis with that of his son the Duke. N. 
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u than tw o there is therefore no proportion betw een 
u the good imparted and the evil suffered 
He was in Ireland when Steele, without an) com- 
munication of his design, began the publication of 
the Tatler but he was not long concealed by in- 
serting a remark on Virgil, which Addison had 
given him, he di covered himself It is indeed not 
easy for any man to write upon literature or common 
life, so as not to make himself known to those with 
whom he familiarly converses, and who are ac- 
quainted with his track of stud), his favourite to- 
pick, his peculiar notions, and his habitual phrases 
If Steele desired to write m secret, he was not 
lucky a single month detected him His first Tat- 
ler was published April 22 (1709) and Addisons 
contribution appeared May 26 Ticl ell observes, 
that the Tatler began and was concluded without 
Ins concurrence This is doubtless literally true, 
but the work did not suffer much by his unconscious- 
ness of its commencement, or his absence at its ces- 
sation for he continued his assistance to Decem- 
ber 23, and the paper stopped on January 2 He did 
not distinguish his pieces by any signature and I 
know not whether his name was not kept secret till 
the papers were collected into volumes 

To the Tatler, in about two months, succeeded 
the Spectator a series of essays of the same kind, 
but w ritten w ith less levity, upon a more regular 
plan, and published daily Such an undertal mg 
shewed the writers not to distrust their own copious- 
ness of materials or facility of composition, and their 
performance justified their confidence They found, 
however, in their progress, many auxiliaries To 
c 2 - attempt 
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attempt a single paper was no terrifying labour, 
many pieces weie offeted, .and many were received. 

Addison bad enough of the /cal of paity; but 
Steele had at that time almost nothing else r I lie 
Spectator, m one of the first pnpei s shewed the po- 
litical tenets of its authors ; but a resolution was soon 
taken, of com ting general appiobation b) gene 1 .d 
iopieks, and subjects on which faction had pioduccd 
no diversity ofsentiments , mu h as hlerultn e, moi ah tv, 
and familial life. To this piactice they adhered with 
few deviations The aidoui of Steele once hioke out 
in praise of Marlboiough ; and when Dr Fleetwood 
prefixed to some seimons a pieface, overflow mg w lib 
whiggish opinions, that it might he read by the 
Queen it was icprintcd in the Spectator. 

/ To teach the minuter decencies and interior duties, 

V ^ 7 

to regulate the practice of daily convei nation, to cor- 
rect tliose depravities which are rather lidiculous 
than cnminal, and remove those gncvanccs which, 
if they produce no lasting calamities, impi css hourly 
vexation, w r as first attempted by Casa in lus book of 
Manners, and Castiglionc m Ins Coin tier , tw o books 
yet celehiated m Italy for purity and elegance, and 
which, if they are now less read, are neglected only 
because they have effected that lefonnation which 
their autliois intended, and then pieccpts noiv are 
no longer wanted Then usefulness to the age m 
which they weie written is sufficiently attested by 

y ' TWs particular number of the Spectatoi , it is said, i\ as not 
published till twelve o’clock, that it might come out prccisclj at 
the houi of her Majesty’s bieakfast, and that no time might be 
left for deliberating about sen mg it up with that meal, as usual 
See the edition of the Tatleu with notes, vol VI No. 271, note 
p 452, &c. N. 
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the trmshtions which almost all the nations of 
Eui ope were in haste to obtain 

This species of instruction was continued, and 
perhaps advanced, b} the Trench among whom La 
Brujeres Manners of the Age, though, as Bodeau 
remarked, it is written without connection, certainty 
deserves praise, for h\eliness-of description and just- 
ness of observation 

^BeForeThe Tatler and Spectator, if the w nters for 
the theatre are excepted, England had no masters of 
c ommon l ife No writers had }et undertaken to re- 
form either the savageness of neglect, or the imperti 
nence of civ ility to shew w hen to speak, or to be 
silent how to refuse, or how to compty We had 
man} books to teach us our more important duties, 
and to settle opinions in philosophy or politicks, but 
an Arbifoj Elegant iarum,(^ud$15f pro priety , was 
yet wanting, who should survey Hie tracTof daily 
conversation, and free it from thorns and prickles, 
which teazethe passer, though they do not wound lnm 
Tor this purpose nothing is so proper as the fre- 
quent publication of short papers, which we read not 
as study but amusement If the subject be slight, 
the treatise is short The busy may find time, and 
the idle may find patience 

This mode of come} ing cheap and eas} knowledge 
began among us in the Civil War*, when it was 

* Newspapers appear to have had an earlier date than here as 
signed Cleveland in his Character of a London Diurnal says 
The original sinner of this hind was Dutch, Callo belgicus the 
Protoplast and the Modern Meicunes but Hans cn k ciders 
Some intelligence gn en by Mercunus C alio belgicus is mentioned 
in Cirews Survey of Cornwall p 12 G 01 iginally published in 
1G02 The e vehicles of information are often mentioned in the 
plays of James and Charles the First ft 
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much the inteiest of either party to raise and fix the 
piejudices of the people. At that time appeared 
Mercunus Aulicus, Mercunus Rusticus, and Mer- 
cunus Civicus It is said, that when any title grew 
popular, it was stolen by the antagonist, who by this 
stiatagem conveyed his notions to those who would 
not have received him had he not worn the appear- 
ance of a friend. The tumult of those unhappy days 
left scarcely any man leisure to treasure up occasional 
compositions , and so much were they neglected, 
that a complete collection is no where to be found 

These Mei curies weie succeeded by L’Estrange’s 
Observator; and that by Lesley’s Rehearsal, and 
perhaps by others , but hitherto nothing had been 
conveyed to the people, m this commodious manner, 
but controveisy relating to the Church or State, of 
which they taught many to talk, whom they could 
not teach to judge. 

It has been suggested, that the Royal Society was 
instituted soon aftei the Restoiation, to diveitthe 
attention of the people fiom publick discontent. 
The Tatler and Spectator had the same tendency ; 
they were published at a time when two paities, 
loud, restless, and violent, each with plausible de- 
clarations, and each peihaps without any distinct 
termination of its views, wei e agitating the nation ; 
to mmds heated with political contest they supplied 
cooler and more inoffensive reflections , and it is said 
by Addison, m a subsequent woik, that they had a 
perceptible influence upon the conversation of that 
time, and taught the frohck and the gay to unite 
merriment with decency , an effect which they can 
never wholly lose, while they continue to be among 

the 
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the first books by which both se\es are initiated m 
the elegances of knowledge 

The Tatler and Spectator adjusted, like Casa, the 
unsettled practice of daily intercourse by juropnety 
and politen ess , and, like La Bruyere, exhibited the 
^Characters and Manne rs of thejVge The personages 
introduced in these papers weie not ' merely ideil 
they were then known, and_con«picuous in various 
stations Ot the Tatler this is told by Steele m Ins 
last paper and of the Spectator by Budgel in the 
preface to 1 heophrastus, a book which Addison has 
recommended, and which he was suspected to have 
revised, if he did not write it Of those portraits, 
which may be supposed to be sometimes embellished, 
and sometimes aggravated, the originals are now 
partly known and partly forgotten 

But to say that they united the plans of two or 
three eminent writers, is to give them but a small 
part of their due praise they snperadded literature 
and criticism, and sometimes towered far above their 
predecessois and taught, with great justness of ar- 
gument and dignity of language, the most impoitant 
duties and sublime truths 

All these topicks were happity vaned with elegant 
fictions and refined allegories »nd illuminated with 
different changes o? style and felicities of imeniion 
It is recorded bj~BudgeH, that of the characters 
feigned or exhibited in the Spectator, the favourite 
of Addison was Sir Roger de Coverley, of whom he 
had formed a verj delicate and disci lminate idea*. 


* The errors m this account are explained at considerable 
length m the Preface to the Spectator prefixed to the edition in 
the British Essayists The original delineation of Sir Roger 
Undoubted]) b longs to Steele C 
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which he would not suffer to be violated , and there- 
fore,, when Steele had shewn him innocently picking 
up a gill in the Temple, and taking her to a tavern, 
he drew upon himself so much of his friend’s indig- 
nation, that he was foiced to appease him by a pro- 
mise of foi bearing Sn Roger for the time to come. 

The reason which induced Ceivantes to bung Ins 
hero to the grave, para mi sola nacio Don Quixote , 
y yo para el, made Addison declare, an ith undue ve- 
hemence of expression, that he aa ould kill Sn Roger ; 
being of opinion that they Avere born foi one another, 
and that any othei hand Avould do lnm AAiong. 

It may be doubted AAhetlier Addison ever filled 
up his original delineation. He descnbes Ins Knight 
as having his imagination somewhat warped , but of 
this pei version he has made \ r eiy little use The 
irregularities m Sir Rogei’s conduct seem not so 
much the effects of a mind deviating fi om the beaten 
track of life, by the perpetual piessuie of some 
overwhelming idea, as of habitual rusticity, and 
that negligence which solitary giandeui natuially 
generates 

The variable weather of the mind, the flying va- 
pouis of incipient madness, Avhich fiom time to tune 
cloud leason, without eclipsing it, it requites so much 
nicety to exhibit, that Addison seems to have been 
deterred from prosecuting his own design 

To Sir Roger, who, as a countiy gentleman, ap- 
pears to be a Tory, 01, as it is gently cxpiessed, an 
adherent to the landed interest, is opposed Sir An- 
drew Fieeport, a new man, a wealthy mei chant, 
zealous for the moneyed interest, and a Whig. Of 
this contrariety of opinions, at is piobable moie con- 
sequences were at first intended than could be pio- 

duced 
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duced when the resolution was taken to exclude party 
from the paper Sir Andrew does but little, and 
tint little seems not to have pleased Addison, who, 
when he dismissed him from the club, changed Ins 
opinions Steele Ind made him, m the true spirit 
of unfeeling commerce, declare that he “ would not 
“ build an hospital for idle people but at last he 
buy s land, settles in the country , and builds not a 
manufactory, but an hospital for twelve old husband- 
men, for men with whom a merchant Ins little ac- 
quaintance, and whom he commonly considers with 
little kindness 

Of essays thus elegant, thus instructive, ami thus 
commodious!} distributed, it is natural to suppose 
the approbation general, and the sale numerous I 
once heard it observed, that the sale may be calcu- 
lated bv the product of the tax, related m the list 
number to produce more than tw enty pounds a w eck, 
and therefore stated at one and twenty pounds, or 
three pounds ten shillings a day this, at a half- 
penny a paper, w ill give sixteen hundred and eighty * 
foi the daily number 

This sale is not great yet tins, if Swift be ere 
ditcd, was likely to grow less for he declares that 
the Spectator, whom he ridicules for lus endless 
mention of the fairtex, had before Ins recess weaned 
his readers 

The next year (1713), in which Cato came upon 
the stage, was the .g rand chmactenck .of Addisons ? 
reputatio n Upon the death of Cato, he had, as is 

* That this calculation is not exaggerated tint it is tfven much 
below the real number see the notes on the latlcr ed 17SG 
>pl YI p 452 N 

said, 
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Said, planned a tragedy m the time of his travel?, 
and had for seveial years the first four <" t* finish'd, 
which weie shewn to such as weie hkelv to spread 
their admiration. They w ere *e< n by Pope, and by 
Cibber, who relates that Steele, w hen he took back 
the copy, told him, m the despicable cant of lite- 
rary modesty, that, whatever spirit his fuend had 
shewn m the composition, he doubted whether he 
would have courage sufficient to expose it to the cen- 
sure of a British audience 

The time bowevei was now' come, when those, 
who affected to think liberty m dangei, affected like- 
wise to think that a stage-play might presene it; 
and Addison w as impoi tuned, in the name of the 
tutelaiy deities of Britain, to shew his courage and 
his zeal by finishing his design. 

To resume his woik he seemed peiversely and un- 
accountably unwilling; and by a request, which per- 
haps he wished to be denied, desired I\Ii Hughes to 
add a fifth act. Hughes supposed him serious ; and, 
undei taking the supplement, brought in a few days 
some scenes for his examination , but he had m the 
mean time gone to work himself, and piodticed half 
an act, which he aftei wards completed, but with 
brevity lnegulaily dispioportionate to the foiegoing 
, parts, like a task perfoimed with reluctance, and 
hurried to its conclusion 

It may yet be doubted whether Cato was made 
pubhek by any change of the authoi’s purpose, for 
Dennis charged him with laising prejudices m Ins 
own favoui by false positions of prepaiatorv cnti- 
cism, and with poisoning the foivn by coifliadictmg 
m the Spectator the established lule of poetical jus- 
tice* 
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tice, because his own hero, with all his urtues, was 
to fall before a tyrant The fact is certain , the mo- 
tuts we must guess 

Addison was, I believe sufficiently dispo cd to bar 
all avenues against all danger \\ hen Pope brouglit 
linn the prologue, which is properly accommodated 
to the play , there were these word*, “ Britons, arise * 
“ be north like this approv d meaning nothing 
more than, Britons, erect and exalt yourselves to the 
approbation of public \irtue Addison was frighted, 
lest he should be thought a promoter of insurrection, 
and the line was liquidated to “ Britons, attend 

Non, “ heavily in clouds came on the day, the 
t( great, the important day , when Addison was to 
stand the hazard of the theatre That there might, 
however, be left as little hazard as was possible, on 
the first night Steele, as luinsclf relates, undertook 
to paett an audience T his, says Pope *, had been 
tried for the first time in f ivour of the Distrcst Mo- 
ther and was now, with more efficacy, practised 
for Cato 

The danger was «oon over The whole nation 
was at that time on fire with faction Ihc Whigs 
applauded evuy linem which Liberty was mentioned, 
ps a satire on the lone* and the Tories echoed 
pvery clap, to shew that the satire was unfelt Hie 
Story of Bolingbrol e is well known He called 
Booth to his bo v , and gave him fifty guineas for de- 
fending tile cause of Liberty so well against a per- 
petual dictator 1 lie Whigs, says Pope, design a 
second present, when they can accompany it with as 
good a sentence 


The 
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The play, suppoited thus by the emulation of fac- 
tious, praise, was acted night after night foi a longer 
time than, I believe, the publick had allowed to any 
drama before ; and the author, as Mrs. Porter long 
afterwards 1 elated, wandered thiough the whole ex- 
hibition behind the scenes with restless and unap- 
peasable solicitude. 

When it was printed, notice w as given that the 
Queen would be pleased if it was dedicated to hei , 
“'but, as he had designed that compliment else- 
“ where, he found himself obliged,” says Tick ell, 
“ by his duty on the one hand, and his honour on 
“ the other, to send it into the world without any 
“ dedication ” 

Human happiness has always its abatements ; the 
brightest sun-shine of success is not without a cloud 
No soonei was Cato offeied to the leader, than it 
was attacked by the acute malignity of Dennis, with 
all the violence of angiy criticism. Dennis, though 
equally zealous, and probably by his tempei moie 
fuiious than Addison, foi what they called libei ty, 
and though a flatterei of the Whig nnmstiy, could 
not sit quiet at a successful play , but was eagei to 
tell friends and enemies, that they had misplaced 
their admnations. The woild was too stubborn for 
instruction , with the fate of the censui ei of C01 neille’s 
^Cid, his ammadveisions shewed Ins anger without 
effect, and Cato continued to be piaised- 

Pope had now an oppoitumty of com ting the 
friendship of Addison, by vilifying bis old cneiny, 
and could give resentment its full play without ap- 
pearing to levenge himself He tberefoie published 
A Nan atwe of the Madness of John Dennis, a per- 
• formanee 
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iormmce winch left the objections to the play in 
their full force, and therefore discovered more desire 
of veung tlie cnticl than of defending the poet 

Addison, who was no stranger to the world, pro- 
bably saw the selfishness of Pope s friendship , and, 
resolving that he should have the consequences of 
his officiousness to himself, informed Dennis by 
Steele, tint he was sorry for the insult and that, 
whenever he should think fit to answer his remarks, 
he would do it in a manner to which nothing could *6 
be objected 

flie greatestw eakness-or the_phy.isjn_the scenes / 
pfJoiPjJ'hich are said by Pope * to have been added 
to the original plan upon a subsequent review, m 
compliance with the popular practice of the stage. * 
Such an authority it is hard to reject yet the love 
is so intimately mingled with the whole action, that 
it cannot easily be thought evtrinsicl and adventi- 
tious for, if it were taken aw a), what would he 
left 5 or how were the four acts filled in the first 
draught 5 

At the publication the Wits seemed proud to pay 
their attendance with encomiastick v erses The best 
are from an unknown hand, which will perhaps lose 
somewhat of their praise when the author is known 
to be Jeffreys 

Cato had y et other honours It was censured as a 
party -play by a Scholar of Oxford , and defended in 
a favourable examination by Dr Sewell It was 
translated by Salvini into Itihan, and acted at Flo- 
rence and by the Jesuits of St Omers into Latin, 
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and played by their pupils. Of tins version a copy 
•was sent to Mr Addison: it is to be wished that it 
could be found, for the sake of comparing their \er- 
sion of the soliloquy with that of Bland 

A tragedy was written on the same subject by Dei 
Champs, a French poet, which was translated with 
a criticism on the English play. But the translator 
and the crilick are now forgotten. 

Dennis In cd on unanswered, and therefore little 
read Addison knew the policy of literature too 
well to make his encni) impoitant by drawing the 
attention oi the pubhek upon a criticism, winch, 
though sometimes lntempei ate, was often nrefra- 
gable. 

WlnleCatowas upon the stage, anothei daih paper, 
called The Gum dian, w as published by Steele. To 
this Addison ga^ great assistance, whether occasion- 
ally or by pievious engagement is not known. 

The character of Guardian was too narrow and 
too serious* it might pioperly enough admit both 
the duties and the decencies of life, but seemed not 
to include liteiaiy speculations, and was in some de- 
gree Molated by memment and burlesque. What 
had the Guardian of the Lizards to do w ith clubs of 
tall or of little men, with nests of ants, or with 
Strada’s pi olusions 5 

Of this papei nothing is necessary to be said, but 
that it found many conti ibutois, and that it was a 
continuation of the Spectatoi, with the same ele- 
gance, and the same vanety, till some unlucky spaikle 
from a Tory papei set Steele’s politicks on fire, and 
tvit at once blazed into faction He w as soon too 

hot 
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hot for neutral topicks, and quitted The Guardian 
to w rite J he rngltshman 

Tiie papers of Addi«on are marked in the Specta- 
tor b> one of the letters in the name of Cho, and in 
the Guardian by a hand whether it was, as Tickell 
pretends to thin 1 , that he was unwilling to usurp 
the pruse of otliers, or, as Steele, w ith far greater 
likelihood insinuates, tiiat he could not without dis- 
content import to others an) of his own 1 have 
he rd that his avidity did not satisfy itself with the 
air of renown, but tint with gieat eagerness he laid 
hold on his proportion of the profits 

Man) of these pipers were written with powers 
trul) comic, with nice discrimination of characters, 
and accurate observ ation of natural or accidental de- 
viation from propritt) but it was not supposed tint 
he had tried a conjedy on the stage, till Steele after 
hn death declared him the author of The Dntmmcr 
This however Steele did not know to be true b) any 
direct testimony for, when Addison put the phy 
into his hands, he onl) told him, it was the work 
of a “ Gentleman in the Compan) and when it 
was received, as is confessed, with cold disappro- 
bation, he pas probabl) less willing to claim it 
Tickell omitted it m his collection but the testi- 
mon) of Steele, and the total silence of an) other 
claimant, has determined the publicl to assign it to 
Addison, and it is now printed with his other poetry 
Steele earned 1 he Drummer to the play house, and 
afterwards to the press, and sold the cop) for fifty 
guineas 

To the opinion of Steele may be added the proof 
supplied by the phy itself, of which the characters 

are 
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are such as Addison would have delineated, and the 
tendency such as Addison would have piomoted. 
That it should have been ill-ieceivcd would raise 
wonder, did we not daily see the capricious distri- 
bution of theatrical piaise. 

He was not all this time an indifferent spectator 
of publick affans He wrote, as different exigencies 
lequired (m 1707), The present Stale of the War, 
and the Necessity of an Augmentation, which, how- 
evei judicious, being wnlten on tempoiary topicks, 
and exhibiting no peculiai powers, laid hold on no 
attention, and has natmally sunk by its own weight 
into neglect. This cannot be said of the few papers 
entitled The Whig Examiner , in which is employed 
all the foice of gay malevolence and humourous satire. 
Of this paper, which' just appeared and expired. 
Swift lemaiks, with exultation, that cc it is now 
ff down among the dead mCn^".” He might well 
tejoice at the death of that which he could not have 
killed. Eveiy leadei of evei} r party, since peisonal 
malice is past, and the papers which once inflamed 
the nation are read only as effusions of wit, must 
wish foi moie of the Whig Examiners , for on no 
occasion was the genius of Addison moie vigorously 
exerted, and on none did the supeuoiity of his 
powers moie evidently appeal . His Trial of Count 
Tariff] wntten to expose the Tieaty of Commerce 
with Fiance, lived no longei than the question that 
produced it. 


~ From a Tory song m \ogue at the time, the bin then wheic- 
of is. 

And he, that will this health den)’, 

Down among the dead men let him he H 

Not 
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Not long afterwards, an attempt was made to re- 
vive the Spectator , at a time indeed by no means 
favourable to ltterature, when the succession of a 
new family to the throne filled the nation with 
anxiety, discord, and confusion and either the 
turbulence of the times, or the satiety of the readers, 
put a stop to the publication, after an expeument of 
eightv numbers, which wtie afterwards collected 
into an eighth volume, perh ips more v aluable than 
an} of those that went before it Addison produced 
moie than a fourth part and the other conti ibutors 
are by no means unworth} of appearing as his asso- 
ciates Ihe time that had passed during the sus- 
pension of the Spectator, though it had not lessened 
his power of humour, seems to have increased his 
disposition to seriousness the proportion of his re- 
ligious to his comic papers is gi eater than m the 
former series 

The Spectator, from its i e-commencement, was 
published only three times a week and no discri- 
minative marks were added to the papers To Addi- 
son Tichell has ascubcd twenty-three * 

The Spectator had man} contributors and Steele, 
whose negligence I ept him always in i hurry, when 
it was Ins turn to furnish a paper, called loudly for 
tlie Letters, of which Addison, whose materials were 
more, made little use having recourse to sketches 
and 'hints, the product of his former studies, which 
he now reviewed and completed among these are 
named by Tickell the Ds^ays on Wit, those on the 

* Numb 556 557 553 559 561 562 565 567 568 569 
571 574 575 579 560 582 563, 564 68o 590 592 593 
600 
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Pleasures or the Imagination, and the Criticism oil 
Milton. 

"When the House of Hanover took possession of 
the tin one, it was icasimable to expect that the zeal 
of Addison would he siutahl) icw aided. Before the 
arrival of King Ceoigc, he w.is made senotarj to 
the Regency, and was required h} his olhee to send 
notice to Hanover that the Oueen was dead, and that 
the tin one was vacant. To do this would not have 
been difficult to any man but Addison, who was so 
overwhelmed with the gioattuss of the event, and 
so distracted by choice oi expression, that the Lords, 
who could not wait loi the niceties ol mttcism, 
called Mi. Southwell, a eleik m the house, and 
oideied him to dispatch the message. Southwell 
leadily told what was neeessai} in the common stv le 
of business, and valued himself upon having done 
what was too haul foi Addison 

lie was better quail lied foi The Fi ccholrfcr, a pa- 
pei which he published twice a week, liom Dec 23, 
1715, to the middle of the next year. This was 
undertaken in defence of the established gov eminent, 
sometimes with ai gurnent, and sometimes w ith mu th. 
In argument he had many equals , but bis humour 
was singular and matchless Bigotiy itsell must be 
delighted with the Toiy Fox-hunter. 

There aie however some strokes less elegant, and 
less decent; such as the Pretender’s Journal, 111 
which one topick of ndicule is his poveity. This 
mode of abuse had been employed by Milton against 
king Charles II. 

tc ~ - Jacobezi 

tc Centum, exulantis viscem maisupn legis ” 


And 
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And OIdmi\on delights to tell of some alderman of 
London, that he had more money than the exiled 
princes but that which might be expected from 
Miltons savageness, or Oldmixon s meanness, was 
not suitable to the delicacy of Add-on 

Steele thought the humour of The Freeholder too 
nice and gentle for such noisy times and is repoi ted 
to h ive said, that the ministry made use of a lute, 
when the} should have called fora trumpet 
This} ear (17 Id*) he married the countess dowager 
of Warwick, whom lie had solicited b} a very long 
and anxious courtship, perhaps with behaviour not 
veiy unlike that of Sir Ro to er to his disdainful wi- 
dow and who, I am afraid, diverted herself often 
by playing with his passion lie is said to have 
first known her by becoming tutor to her son (- 
“ He formed, said Tonson, “ the design of getting 
et that lady from the time when he was first recom- 
“ mended into the family * In what part of his life 
he obtained the recommendation, or how long and 
m what manner he lived m the family, I 1 now not 
His advances at first were certainly timorous, but 
gi ew bolder as Ins reputation and influence increased 
till at last the lady was persuaded to imrry him, on 
terms much hho those ow which a Turkish princess 
is espoused, to whom the Sultan is reported to pro- 
nounce, “ Daughter, I give thee this man for thy 
K slave The marriage, if un contradicted report 
can be credited made no addition to his happiness 
it neither found them nor made them equal She 
alwa} s remembered her own rank, &nd thought hei- 
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self entitled to ttf.it with voiv little n roinom the 
tutoi of hci son IhmAbdhdni 1 h ( tii** 

Shopha (1 is said to ha\e b< on wntl* ti, t itiv i In fon; 
oi at let man lagc, upon tin-- muimrnble pan; end 
it is ceitain that Adds on h *s 1* it b- hmd him no c u- 
couragemont lot .'mbilton Ion 

The \ ear aim 11717) ht n>s to hi-, higlv -t ele- 
ction, being made w m t \r\ ol-tm lot ihi-cm- 
ploumnt he limjtt |u-tl\ h_ - upp >-t d rpiahlt- d by 
long ptaettee of hu-itu-s, and In his k^iIt »-< cut 
through other o!ln is, hut < ' p elation is ojnn dis- 
nppomted , it is umur-alh <«>!.(« -vd that lu \w i 
unequal to the dutie- <>{ ht- pi.** » In the Home 
of Commons he could not -pi d , and tin u lot < was 
useless to the dUme of tin g<> v ei nun nt. I n the 
ofliec, sajs ]\>pi , In < ottld not i--ue an older 

without losing hts tune ttt qitt-t oi line < vpremon* 
What lie gained m ran!, he lost m nedtt; and, 
finding h} c\peiien<e ins own inahilny , was i<>r<ed 
to solicit Ins dismission with a pi twt'ii ol filte en 
hundted ])ounds i\tar. Ills inends jjalhated tins 
relinquishment, oi wliuh both inend- and em lines 
knew the tiue lcason, witli an account oi (helming 
health, and the neie-sih ol lece— and quiet. 

He now 1 etui ned to his evtion, and began to 
plan liteiaiy occupations foi his iutuie life He 
pm posed a tragedy on the death of Soerate- , a story 
oi which, as Tickcll rcm.uks, the basis is nanow, 
and to which I know not how lo\e could ha\e been 
appended Theie would howe\ei ha\e been no 
want either of vntue 111 the sentiments, 01 elegance 
in the language. 
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He engaged m a nobler work, a defence of the 
Christian Religion, of winch part was published after 
his death and he designed to have made a new 
poetical version of the Psalms 

These pious compositions Pope imputed # to a 
selfish motive, upon the credit, as he owns, of Ton- 
son who having quarreled with Addison, and not 
loving him, said, that w hen he laid dow n the secre- 
tary s office, he intended to take orders, and obtain 
a bishopnck “ for, said he, “I always thought 
u him a priest in his heart 

That Pope should have thought this conjecture of 
Tonson worth remembrance, is a proof, but indeed, 
so far as I hav e found, the onl} proof, that he re- 
tained some malign it) from their ancient rivalry 
Tonson pretended but to guess it no other mortal 
ever suspected it and Pope might have reflected, 
that a man who had been secretary of state in the 
ministi) of Sunderland, knew a nearei way to a 
bishopnck than bj defending Religion, 01 tianslating 
the Psalms 

It is related, that he had oqce a design to inal e an 
English Dictionary, and that he considered Di Til- 
lotson as the writer of highest authority There 
vv as formerly sent to me by Mr Locker, clerk of the 
Leathersellers Company, who was eminent for cu- 
riosity and literature, a collection of e\ unpies se- 
lected from Tillotson s works, as Locker said, by 
Addison It came too late to be of use, so I in- 
spected it but slightly, and lemember it indistinctly 
I thought the passages too short 
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Addison, howevei, did not conclude his life in 
peaceful studies , but 1 elapsed, when he was near his 
end, to a political dispute 

It so happened that (1718-19) a conti oversy was 
agitated with great vehemence between those fi lends 
of long continuance, Addison and Steele. It may 
be asked, in the language of Homei, what power or 
what cause should set them at vai lance The sub- 
ject of then dispute was of gieat impoitance The 
eail of Sundeiland proposed an act called The Pcer- 
age^Bill,, by which the number of Peeis should be 
fixed, and the king restrained from- any new cieation 
of nobility, unless when an old family should be 
extinct To this the Louis would naturally agiee; 
and the king, who was yet little acquainted with his 
own pieiogative, and, as is now well-known, almost 
indifferent to the possessions of the ci own, had been 
peisuaded to consent The only difficulty w as found 
among the Commons, who were not likely to ap- 
piove the peipetual exclusion of themselves and 
then postenty The bill theiefoie was eageily op- 
posed, and among otheis by S11 Robert Walpole, 
w r hose speech was published 

The Louis might think then dignity diminished 
by impioper advancements, and. paiticulaily by the 
mtioduction of twelve new peeis at once, to pioduce 
a majonty of Tones 111 the last leign , an act of au- 
thority violent enou'gh, yet ceitamly legal, and by 
no means to be compaied with that contempt of 
national light with which, some tune afteiwaids, by 
the instigation of Wlnggism, the Commons, chosen 
by the people foi tlnee yeais, chose themselves foi 
seven But whatevei might be the disposition of 

the 
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the Lords the people hid no wish to increase their 
power The tendenc\ of the bill, as Steele ob- 
served in a letter to the earl of Oxford w as to in- 
troduce an aristocracv for i majority m the House 
of Lords, so limited, would have been despotich and 
irresistible 

To prevent this subversion of the ancient esta- 
blishment, Steele whose pen readily seconded his 
political passions, endeavoured to alarm the nation 
by a pamphlet called Hie Plebeian To this an an- 
swer was published by Addison, under the title of 
The Old If fug, in which it is not discovered that 
Steele was then known to be the advocate for the 
Commons Steele leplied by a second Plebeian 
and, whether by ignorance or by courtesy, confined 
himself to his question, without an) personal notice 
of his opponent Nothing hitherto was committed 
against the laws of friendship, or proprieties of de- 
cency but controvertists cannot long retain their 
Lindner for each other The Old IV lug answered 
The Plebeian and could not forbear some contempt- 
of e< little Did), whose trade it was to write pam- 
(i phlets Dick), however, did not lose Ins settled 
veneration for Ins friend but contented himself with 
quoting some lines of Cato, which were at once de- 
tection and reproof The bill was laid aside during 
that session and Addi on died before the next in 
which its commitment was rejected by two hun- 
dred and sixty five to one hundred and seventy- 
seven 

Every reader surel) must regret that these two 
illustrious fj lends, after so man) years p ist in confi- 
dence and endearment, in unit) of interest, confor- 
mity 
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rnity of opinion, and fellowship of study, should 
finally paitm acnmonious opposition Such a con- 
tioveisy was “ Bellum plusquam civile” as Lucan 
expi esses it Why could not faction find othet ad- 
vocates? but among the unceitainties of the human 
state, we are doomed to numbei the instability of 
friendship 

Of this dispute I have little knowledge but from 
the Biographia.Brit anmca. The Old Whig is not 
inserted in Addison’s woiks , nor is it mentioned by 
Tickell m Ins Life, why it was omitted, the bio- 
giaplieis doubtless give the tiue leason, the fact 
w r as too recent, and those who had been heated m 
the contention iveie not j 7 et cool. 

The necessity of complying with times, and of 
spanng pei sons, is the gieat impediment of bio- 
giaphy. History may be foimed fiom peimanent 
monuments and recoi ds , but Lives can only be , 
wnttcn troin personal knowledge, which is growing 
eveiy day less, and in a short time 'is lost for ever. 
What is known can seldom be immediately told, and 
when it might be told, it is no longei knowrn The 
delicate features of the mind, the nice disen mi nations 
of chaiactei, and the minute peculiarities of conduct, 
aie soon obliteiated, and it is suiely better that - 
capnce, obstinacy, fiolick, and folly, however they 
might delight m the desci iption, should be silently 
foigotten, than that, by wanton mernment and 
unseasonable detection, a pang should be given to a 
widow, " a daughtei, a bi other, or a friend. As 
thepioeess of these nai rati yes is now bringing me 
among my contemporai les, I begin to feel myself 
<c walking upon, ashes under which the fire is not 

“ extinguished,” 
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“ extinguished, and coming to the time of which 
it will be proper rithei to saj “ nothing that is false, 
* ( than ill that is true 

The end of this useful life was now approaching 
— Addi on had for some time been oppressed by- 
shortness of breath, which was now aggravated by a 
drops} and, finding his danger pressing, he pre- 
pared to die conformably to Ins own precepts and 
professions 

During this lingering decay, lie sent, as Pope re- 
lates # , a message by the earl of Warvv lck to Mr 
Gaj, desiring to see him Gay, who had not visited 
him for some time before, obeyed the summons, and 
found himself received with great kindness The 
purpose for which the interview had been solicited 
was then discovered Addison told him, that he 
had injured him but that, if he recovered, he w ould 
lecompense him What the injury was he did not 
explain nor did Gav ever know, but supposed that 
some preferment designed foi him lnd, b) Addison s 
intervention, been withheld 

Lord Warwick was a young man of very irregu 
Jar life, and peihaps of loose opinions Addison, 
for whom he did not want lespect, had very dili- 
gently endeavoured to reclaim him but lus argu- 
ments and expostulations bad no effect One expe- 
riment however, remained to be tried when he 
found his life near its end, he dnected the }oung 
lord to bt called and when he desned, with great 
tenderness, to hear his last injunctions, told him, 
“ I have sent for you, that you may see how a 
“ Christian can die What effect this awful scene 


* Spence 
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had on the eail, I kn'pw not he likewise ched Inpv 
self in a shoit time. 

In Tickell’s excellent Elegy on his fnend aie these 
lines . 

He tanglit us how to live , and, oh 1 too high 

The puce of knowledge, taught us how to die 

m which he alludes, as he told Di. Young, to tins 
moving' mteiview. 

Having given directions to Mr Tickell for the 
publication of his works, and dedicated them on Ins 
death-bed to his friend Mr Craggs, he died June 1 7, 
17103 at Holland-house, leaving no child but a 
daughter 

Of his vntue it is a sufficient testimony, that the 
resentment of paity has tiansmitted no charge of 
any crime. He was not one of those who are praised 
only after death, for his ment was so geneially 
acknowledged, that Swift, having observed that Ins 
election passed without a contest, adds, that, if he 
proposed himself foi king, he would liaidly have 
been lefused 

His zeal for Ins paity did not extinguish Ins kind- 
ness foi the ment of Ins opponents when he 'was 
secietary m Ii eland, he lefused to mteimit Ins ac- 
quaintance wuth Swift 

Of Ins habits, or external manneis, nothing is so 
often mentioned as that timoious or sullen taciturnity, 
which his_fi lends called modesty by too mild a name. . 
Steele mentiqns with gieat tenderness fC that remaik- 
cc able bashfulness, which is a cloak that hides and 
cc muffles ment,” and tells us, “that Ins abilities 

tVh° died at Bilton, in Wanvicksliue, at a lery advanced 
age, m 1797 See Gent Mag \ol LXVII p 25C 3S5 N 

“ wei e 
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“ were cohered onl} bj modest}, winch doubles the 
“ beauties which are seen, and gnes credit and 
“ esteem to nil that are concealed M Chesterfield 
affirms, that “Addison was the most timorous and 
“ awkward man AliaJhe e\er saw And Addison, 
gpeakwg oflns own defiuencv m conversation, used 
to saj of himself, that, w ith re ]>cct to intellectual 
wealth, “ he could draw bill for a thousand ]>ounds, 
“ though he had not a gurnet in his pocket 

That he wanted current com for ready payment, 
and by tint want was often ob tructednnd distre ed 
that he was often oppressed b) an improper and un- 
graceful tnnuhtv ever) testimon) concurs to prove 
but Chesterfield s represent ition is doubtless h\pcr- 
boheal That man cannot be suppo cd ver) une\pert 
in the arts of conversation and practice of life, who, 
without fortune or allnnrc, l>} his usefulness and 
dexterity, became secret ir) of stitc andwlio died 
afTfoftjTseveh, after having not o»!\ stood long m 
tlie highest rank of wit md htenture, but filled one 
of the most important office* of state 

* 3 he time in which he lived had reason to lament 
his obstimc) of silence “ fm he w \s sav s Steele, 
“above all men 111 that t dent eilled humour, ind 
“ enjoved it in such perfection, tli it 1 have often rt- 
“ fleeted, after a ni^ht spent with him apart from 
“ all the world tint I Ind had the plcisure of con- 
“ versing with an intimate icqnaintmce of Terence 
“ and Catullus, vvho hid all tlicir wit and nature, 
“heightened with humour more exquisite and de- 
“ hghtful than an) other m in ev er pns e sed 1 ins 
1 the fondness of a friend let 11s heat whit is told 
us b} a rival “ \ddisons conversation *, «ajs 
* Spcncc 

Pope, 
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Pope, “ had something m it more charming than I 
fc have found m any othei man But this was only 
“when familiar, befoie stiangeis, or, perhaps, a 
£C single stiangei, he preseivecl ]ns dignity by a stiff 
“ silence ” 

This modesty was by no means inconsistent with 
a veiy high opinion of his own mei it He demanded 
to be the hist name m modern wit , and, w ith Steele 
to echo him, used to depieciate Dryden, whom Pope 
and Congieve defended against them There is 
no reason to doubt that he suffeied too much pain 
from the pievalence of 'Pope’s poetical leputation; 
nor is it without stiong leason suspected, that by 
some disingenuous acts he endeavoui ed to obsti uct 
it ; Pope was not the only man whom he insidiously 
injured, though the onty man of whom he could be 
afiaid. 

His own poweis vreie such as might have satisfied 
him with conscious excellence Of veiy extensive 
learning he has indeed given no pi oofs. He seems 
to have had small acquaintance with the sciences, 
and to have lead little except Latin and Fiench , but 
of the Latin poets his Dialogues on Medals shew 
that he had perused the .works with gieat diligence 
and skill. The abundance of his ow r n mind left linn 
little in' need of adventitious sentiments , his wit 
always could suggest what the occasion demanded. 
He had, lead with cutical eyes the impoi tant voljime 
of human life, and knew the heait of man from the 
v deptlis 'of stiatagem to the suiface of affectation 

What he knew he could easily communicate. 
cc This,” says Steele, “ -was paiticular m this wntei. 


* Tonson and Spence 
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„ fl that, when he lnd taken Ins resolution, or made 
his plan for what he deigned to write, he would 
“ walk about 1 room, and dictate it into language 
“ with ns much freedom and case ns an) one could 
"write it down, and attend to the coherence nnd 
ft grammar of wlnt he dictated ” 

Pope *y who enn be ie«s suspected of favouring 
his memory, declares tint he wrote ver} fluently, 
but was slow ind scrupulous in correcting, that 
man} of his Sjiectators were written verv fast, and 
sent immediate!} to the pres and that it seemed 
to be for his advantage not to have time for much 
revisal 

"He would alter, sa}s Pope, "nn) thing to 
" please his friends, before jiubhcation but would 
"not retouch his pieces afterwards and I believe 
" not one word in Cato, to which I made an objcc- 
" tion, was suffered to stand 

The last line of Cato is Popes, leaving been ori- 
ginally written 

-And oil 1 ’tuns this that ended Cato s life 

Pope might have made more objections to the six 
concluding lines In the first couplet the words 
“ from lienee are improper, and the second line is 
taken from Dr} den s Virgil Of the next couplet, 
the first verse, being included m the second, is there- 
fore useless and in the third Discord is made to 
produce Strife 

Of the course of Add-on s familiar da} *, before 
his marriage. Pope has given a detail He had in 

*■ Spexvec 

the 




Grangers, and was not incited to uncommon freedom 
h\ a character Id e tint of Mandev die 

I rom am minute knowledge of Ins fitndnr irnn 
ners, the inter\ention_of *si\ty jears Ins now de- 
barred us Steele once promised Congreve and the 
pubhek a complete description of his character but 
the promises ot authors are like the vows of lovers 
Steele thought no more on Ins design, or thoughton 
it with anxiety that at last disgusted him, and left 
Ins friend in the hands of I ickell 

One slight lineament of his elnracter Swift Ins 
pre erved It was his practice, when he found nuj 
man munciblv wrong, to flatter Ins opinions !>} ac- 
quiescence, and sink him jet deeper m absurdity 
This artifice of mischief was admired b) Stella, and 
Swaft seems to approve her admiration 

His works will supply some information It ap 
pears, from his various pictures of the world, tint, 
with all his bashfulness, he had conversed with many 
distinct classes of men, had siincjcd their wajs with 
very diligent observation, and marked with great 
acuteness the effects of different modes of life He 
was a man in whose presence nothing reprehensible 
was out of danger quick in discerning whatever was 
wrong or ridiculous, md not unwilling to expose it 
“There are, sajs Steele, “in his writings nianv 
“ oblique strokes upon some of the wittiest men of 
“ the age Ills delight was more to excite merri- 
ment than detestation and he detects follies rathei 
than ciimes 

If any judgment be made, from Ins books, of his 
moral character, nothing will he found but purity 
and excellence Knowledge of mankind, indeed, 

, less 
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less extent e limn that of Addison, will show, that 
to write, and to live, are veiv ddleicnt Mam who 
praise mi tue, do no more than praise it Yet it is 
leasonable to belitno that AddisonN ptofessjons and 
piaclice were at no gieat witiauci , mikc amidst that 
storm of {action in w hit h most of lit-, life was p,iss( d, 
though Ins station made hint rompu iioir, and his 
activity made him loimulalde, the < harartc r gi\en 
him h\ his fi lends was ihui < out mdit ti d b) his 
enemies of those, with whom mtu< -t or opinion 
united linn, he had not <>nh the e-t-'nn, hut the 
kindness, and of olh(i«, whom the uolcnee of op- 
position dio\e against linn, though he might lose the 
lo\e, lie i trial nod the lowienee 

It is justly ohs( ned In Tiekell, that he employed 
w'it on the suit, of ■v ntue and lehgiou lie not only 
made the pioper me oi wit himselt, but taught it to 
otheis; and horn lm tune it has been geneialU sub- 
servient to the tame of leason anti ot truth, lie 
lms dissipated the pujudite that had long eonnected 
gaiety with mcc, and raine^s of manners with laxity 
ot principles He has ie»toicd \ulue to its dignity, 
and taught innocence not to be ashamed. This is 
-an elevation oi liteiaiy clmiacter, u abo\e all Gicek, 
u above all Roman fame.” No greatei felicity ran 
genius attain, than that oflm mg pm died intellectual 
pleasure, sepaiated mirth fioin mdecencj, and wit 
fiom licentiousness ; of having taught a succession 
ot wuteis to hung elegance and gaiety to the aid of 
goodness, and, if I may use explosions yet moie 
awful, of having “ turned many to righteousness.” 

' Addison, m his life, and foi some time after- 
waids, was consideied by a gieatev part, of readers 

as 
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03 supreme!) excelling both ill poetry and criticism 
Part of Ins reputation maj be probabl) ascribed to 
tlie advancement of Ins fortune when, as Swift ob- 
^rves, he beenme a statesman and saw poets waiting 
at lus levee, it was no wonder tint praise was accu- 
mulated ujion him Much likewise maj be more 
lionoiirably ascribed to his personal character lie 
who, if he had chimed it, might have obtained the 
dndem, was not 111 e!y to be denied the laurel 
But time quickly puts an end to artificial and ac- 
cidental fame and Addison is to pass through fu- 
turity protected onty b} Ins genius Lvcr) name 
which kindness or interest once raised too high is in 
danger, lest the next age should b) the vengeance 
of criticism, sink, it in the same proportion A great 
writer has lately styled him “ an indifferent poet, jr 
t( and a worse critick c ^ 


{ HisfpoelfJjis first'to be considered of which it 
must be confessed tint it has not often those felicities 
of diction which give lustre to sentiments, or that 
vigour of sentiment jhat animates dictjon thcrcT is 
little of ardour, vehemence or transport, there is 
very rarely the awfulne<$ of grandeur, and not verj 
often the splendour of elegance lie thinks justlj 
but he thinks famtly 1 Ins is his general character 
to which, doubtless, man} single passages will fur- 
nish exception < < i 

Yet, if Jip seldonfreaches supT^me^e'Tcellence, lie 
rarely sinks into dulntss, and is still more rarely en- 
tangled inmbsurdity He did not trust his powers 
enough to be v negligent , There is jn most ofjhis 


compositions a calmness and equability, deliberate 
dvVoL X I , i and 
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and cautious, sometimes with little that delights, but 
' seldom with any thing that offends. 

Of this kind seem to be his poems to Dryden, to 
Somers, and to the King. His Ode on St. Cecilia 
has been imitated by Pope, and lnls something irf it 
of Diyden’s vigour Of his Account of the English 
Poets, he used to speak as a <c poor thing ^ hut it 
is not worse than Ins usual strain. He has said, not 
very judiciously, m his character of Waller, 

Thy veise could shew e’en Ciomwcll’s innocence; 

And compliment the storms that boie him hence 

O 1 had thy Muse not come an age too soon, 

But seen great Nassau on the Butisli throne, 

How had Ins luumph glitter’d in thy page * 

What is tins but to say, that he who doukl com- 
pliment Ciomwell had been the pioper poet foi king 
William ? Addison, however, never printed the piece.' 

The Letter fiom Italy has been always praised, 
but has never been praised beyond its merit. It is 
more correct, with less appeal ance of labour, and 
more elegant, with less ambition of ornament, than 
any other of his poems. There is, however, one 
bioken metaphoi , of \Vhich notice may properly be 
taken : 

Fil’d with that name 

I hndle in my smuggling Muse with pain, 

That longs to launch into a noblei stiain. 

To b?'idle a goddess is no veiy delicate idea; but 
why must she be bridled ? because she longs to 
. launch, an act which rtafe never hmdeied by a biddle : 
and whither will she launch 9* into a nobler str&iin 

" ^ r 
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She is in the first line a hoi sc, in the second a boat 
and the cafe of the poet is to keep his horse or his 
boat from singing C ^ \ 

The next composition is the far famed Campaign, 
which Dr Warton lias termed a “ Gazette" in 
w ith diarsHne^) not often used bj the 
good nature of his criticism Before a censure So 
severe is admitted, let us consider that War is a fre- 
quent subject of Poetr), and then enquire who has 
described it with more justness and force Many of 
our own writers tried their powers upon this jeac of 
\ictorj jet Addison's ^confessedly the best per- 
formance his pocm_isAlic_work of ijiian not * ** 
blinded by tbejdust of loirning his images are not 
borrow ed_ merely from books The superiority 
which lie confers ujKm’Tuiriiero is not personal 
prowess, and <c might} bone, but deliberate mtre- 
piditj, a calm command of his passions, and the 
power of consulting his own mind in the midst of 
danger The rejection and contempt of (fiction is 
rational and manly 

It mij be observed that the last line is imitated 
bj Pope 

Marlb’rough s exploits appear dmnelj bright — 

Rais d of themselves, their genuine charms thej boast, 
And those that paint them truest, praise them most 
Tins Pope had in his thoughts but, not knowing 
how to use what was not lus own, he spoiled the 
thought when he had borrowed it 
The well sung woes shall soothe mj pensive ghost j 
"He best can paint' them who shall feel them most 


* Paint means (sajs Dr Warton) express, or describe them C 

f 1 2 Martini 
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Martial exploits may be painted ; peibaps woes may 
be painted , but they are suiely not painted by being 
well-sung : it is not easy to paint m song, or to smg 
in colours 

<• No passage m the Campaign has been more often 
mentioned than the simile of the angel, which is 
said m the Tatlei to be “ one of the noblest thoughts 
“ thatevei enteied into the heart' of man/’ and is 
theiefore woithy of attentive consideration. Let it 
be fhst enquned whethei it be a simile A poetical 
simile is the discovery of likeness between two 
actions, m their general nature dissimilar, or of 
causes terminating by drffeient operations in some 
lesemblance of effect. But the mention of another 
% like consequence from a like cause, or of a like per- 
formance by a like agency, is not a simile, but an 
exemplification. It is not a simile to say that the 
Thames watei s fields, as the Po waters fields ; or that 
as Hecla vomits flames in Iceland, so TPtna vomits 
flames m Sicily When Hoi ace says _ of Pmdar, 
that he pouis Ins violence and lapidity of veise, as a 
river swoln with ram lushes from the mountain ; or 
of .himself, that his genius wanders in quest of poe- 
tical decorations, as the bee wanders to collect honey ; 
he, in either case, pioduces a simile, the mind is 
impiessed with the lesemblance of things generally 
unlike, as unlike as intellect and body. But if Pin- 
dar had been descubed as writing with the copious- 
ness and giandeui of Homer, or Horace had told 
that he reviewed and finished his own poetry with 
the same caie as Isociates polished his oiations, in- 
stead of similitude, he would have exhibited almost 
identity ; he would have given the same portraits 

with 
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with different names In the poem now examined, 
w hen the English are represented as gaming a forti- 
fied pass, by repetition of attack, and perseverance 
of resolution then obstinacy of courage and v lgoui 
of onset is well illustrated by the sea that breaks, 
with incessant battery, the dikes of Holland This 
is a simile but when Addison, having celebrated 
the beauty of Marlborough s person, tells us, f that 
“Achilles thus was formed with every grace, here 
is no simile, but a mere exemplification A simile 1 s. 
may be compared to lines converging at a point, and 
is more excellent as the lines approach from greater 
distance an exemplification may be considered as' 
two parallel line 1 ?, which run on together without! 
approximation, never far separated, and neverjoined « 
Marlborough is so like the angel in the poem, 
that the action of both is almost the same, and per- 
formed bj both in the same manner Marlborough 
“ teaches the battle to rage the angel “ directs 
“ the storm Marlborough is “unmoved m peace- 
“ ful thought the angel is “ calm and serene 
Marlborough stands “ unmoved amidst the shock of 
‘ hosts the angel rides “ calm in the whirlwind 
The lines on Marlborough are just and noble but 
the simile gives almost the same images a second ti me 
But perhaps this thought, though baldly a sunde, 
was remote from vulgar conceptions, and required 
great labour of research, 01 dexterity of application 
Of this. Dr Madden, a name which Ireland ought 
to honour once gave me his opinion “ If I had 
“set, said he, “ten «;cliool bojs to vvute on the 
“ battle of Blenheim, and eight had brought me the 
“ angel, I should not hav e been surprised 
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The opera of Rosamond, though it is seldom 
mentioned, is one of the first of Addison’s compo- 
sitions. The subject is well chosen, thg fiction is 
pleasing, and the piaise of Marlborough, foi which 
the scene gives an opportunity, is, what perhaps 
every human excellence must be, the product of 
good-luck, impioved by genius. The thoughts aie 
sometimes gieat, and sometimes tender , the versi- 
fication is easy and gay. There is doubtless some 
advantage in the shoi tness of the lines, which there 
is little temptation to load with expletive epithets, 
The dialogue seems commonly bettei than the songs. 
The two comick characters of S11 Trusty and Gu- 
ideline, though of no gieat value are yet such as 
the poet intended * . Sir Ti usty’s account of the 
death of Rosamond is, I think, too eiosslv absuid. 
The whole drama is /any and elegant , engaging 111 
its process, and pleasing m its conclusion. If Addi- 
son had cultivated thedightei paits of poetiy, he 
Would probably have excelled 

The tiagedy of Cato, which, contraiy to the mlc 
observed m selecting the w'orks of other poets, has 
by the weight of its chaiactei forced its way into 
the late collection, is unquestionabty the noblest 
production of Addison’s genius. Of a work so 
much lead, it is difficult to say any thing new. 
About things on which the publick thinks long, 
it commonly attains to think right; and of Cato it 
has been not unjustly determined, that it is rathei a y 
poem m dialogue than a drama, rather a succession 

* according to Dr. War ton, " ought not to have in- 
tended ” C ' 
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of Just Sentiments in ckgint hngingd than ajepre 
£entatio.n of natural 'ifieotion5~^>r of any_state pro 
hahle or possible in human lift Nothing hen “ c \- 
“ cites or assuages emotion here is “ no magical 
“power of raising phantastick terror or wild 
“anxiety The events are expected without soli 
eitude, and are remembered without joy orsoriow 
Of the agents we have no care wc consider not 
what the) nre doing, or what they arc suffering we 
wish onl) to know what they have to sa) ' x Cato y 
a being above our solicitude, a man of whom the 
gods take carp, and whom we leave to their care 
With heedless confidence lo the rest neither gods 
jior men can have much attention, for there is not 
one amongst them that strongly attracts cither affec- 
tion or esteem But the) arc made the vehicles of 
such sentiments and such expression, that there is 
scarcely a scene in the plav w hich the reader does ' 
not wish to impress upon his memot) «■ 

When Cato was shewn ,to J’opc he advised the 
author to print it^ without an) theatrical exhibition , 
supposing that it would be read more favourably 
than heard Addison declared himself of the same 


js opinion , but urged ,the importunity of Ins friends 
A fi?r its appearance on the stage 1 lie emulation of 
parties made it successful be) ond expectation and 
its succe«s Ins introduced iOr confirmed among us 
y f\ the use o f_d i a 1 ogu e _£oo_decI am a t o ry , -ofni) affecting 
elegance, and chill philosophy 

The universality of applau&e, however it might 
fjuell the censure of common mortals,. had no other 
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effect than to hai den ' Dennis ' m fixed dislike; but 
-his dislike was not merely capricious. He found and 
shewed many faults ; he shewed them indeed with 
anger, but he found them with acuteness, such as 
ought to lescue his cuticism from oblivion; though, 
at last, it will have no other life than it derives fiom 
the work which it endeavours to oppress. 

Why he pays no regard to the opinion of the au- 
dience, he gives his reason, by remarking, that, 
c< A deference is to be paid to, a general applause, 
cc when it appears that the applause is natural and 
<e spontaneous ; but that little regard is to be had to 
cc it, when it is affected and artificial. Of all the 
cc tiagedies which m Ins memory have had vast and 
“ violent runs, not one has been excellent, few have 
been tolerable, most have been scandalous. When 
ec a poet wntes a tiagedy, who knows he has judg- 
cc ment, and who feels he has genius, that poet pre- 
fc sumes upon his own merit, and scorns to make a 
<e cabal That people come coolly to the represen- 
<c tation of such a ti agedy, without any violent ex- 
ff pectation, or delusive imagination, or invincible 
£C prepossession , that such an audience is liable to 
ee receive the impressions which the poem shall natu- 
ce rally make on them, and to judge by their own 
ff reason, arid their own judgments, and that leason 
“ and judgment are calm and seiene, not formed 
cc by nature to make pi osely tes, ,and to controul and 
“ loid it ovei the imaginations of others. But that 
“ when an author writes, a tragedy, who knows he 
“ has neither genius or judgment, he has lecourse 
sc to the making a paity, and he endeavours to make 
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« up in industry w hat is w anting m talent, and to 
“supply by poetical craft the_absence ,of poetical ** 
that such an author # is humblj contented to 
“ raise men $ passions by a plot without doors, since 
“ he despairs of doing it bj that which he brings 
11 upon the stage That party and passion, and pre 
“ possession, and clamorous and tumultuous things, 

“ and so much the more clamorous and tumultuous 
“ by how much the more erroneous that they do- 
“ mineer and tyrannize over the imaginations of 
“ persons who want judgment, and sometimes too 
* e of those who have it , and, like a fierce and out- 
“ rageous torrent, bear don n all opposition before 
“ thorn ” _ 

He then condemns the neglect ofljipeticaljfisticei 
which is alwaj s one of his favourite principles 
“ Tis certainly the duty of ever} tragic poet, hy 
“ tile exact distribution of poetical justice, to imi- 
“ tate the Divine Dispensation, and to inculcate a 
“particular Providence Tis true, indeed, upon 
“ the stage of the world, the wicl cd sometimes 
“ prosper, and the guiltless sutler But that is per- 
“ mitted bj the Governor of the world, to shew, 

“ from the attnbute of his infinite justice, that there 
“is a compensation in futurity, to prove the im- 
“ mortality of the human soul, and the certainty of 
“ future rewards and punishments But the pocti- 
“ cal persons m tragedy exist no longer than the 
“ reading, or the representation the w hole extent 
“ of their enmity is circumscribed by those and 
“ therefore, during that reading or representation, 

“ according to their merits or demerits, they must 
“ be punched or rewarded If this is not done, 

“ theie 
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ee there is no impartial distribution of poetical jus* 
tice, no instructive lectuie of a particular Provi-' 
dence, and no imitation of the Divine Dispensa- 
<£ tion, And yet the author of this tragedy does 
cc not only run counter to this, m the fate of his 
cc principal charactei ; but eveiy where, throughout 
ee it, makes virtue suffer, and vice triumph • for not 
<c only Cato is vanquished by Csesar, but the trea.- 
£c chery and peifidiousness of Syphax prevail over 
f£ the honest simplicity and the ciedulity of Juba; 
“ and the sly subtlety and dissimulation of Portius 
over the geneious fiankness and open-heaitedness 
£c of Marcus.” 

Whatever pleasure there may be in seeing crimes 
punished and virtue lewarded, yet, since wickedness 
often prospeis m real life, the poet is certainly at 
liberty to, give it piospenty on the stage. For if 
poetiy has an imitation of reality, how are its laws 
broken by exhibiting the "world in its true form ? 
The stage may sometimes giatify our wishes? but, 
if it be truly the “mirror of life ,” it ought to shevr 
us sometimes what we-areJ:o expect. 

Dennis objects to the characters, that they are not 
natural, or reasonable , but as heroes and heroines 
aie not beings that aie seen eveiy day, it is hard to 
find upon what principles their .conduct -shall be 
ti led It is, however, not useless to consider what 
he says of the manner m which Cato leceives the 
account of his son’s death 

cc Noi is the gnef of Cato, in the fourth act, 
cc one jot moie in natuie than that of his son and 
“ Lucia m the thud. Cato receives the news of 
*' his son’s death not only with dry eyes, but with a 

cc scat 


i 
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€t sort of satisfaction and in the same page sheds 
ft tears for the calamity of Ins countrv , and does 
" the same thing in the* ne\t page upon the bare 
“ apprehension of the danger of his friends Now, 
u since the love of ones country is the love of ones 
ft country men, as I have shew n upon another occa* 
" sion, I desire to ash these questions Of all our 
" countrymen, which do we love most, those whom 
tC we know, or those whom we know not? And 
(t of tho e whom we know, which do we cherish 
91 most, our friends or our enemies ? And of our 
tf friends, which are the dearest to us, those who are 
* .related to us, or tho^e who are not 3 And of all 
“ our relations, for which have we most tenderness, 
“ foi those who are near to us, or for those who are 
"remote? And of our near relations, which are 
u the nearest, and consequently the dealest to us, 
" our offspring, or others ? Our offspring most 
ft certainly as Nature, or, m other words, Provi- 
(c deuce, has wisely contrived for the preservation of 
"mankind Now, does it not follow, from what 
“ has been said, that for a man to receive the news 
91 of his sons death with dr) e)es, and to weep at 
ft the same time for the calamities of his county , is 
f< a wretched affectation, and a miserable mcon- 
(t sistenc) ? Is not that, in plain English, to receive 
“ with dry ejes the news of the deaths of those foi 
(t whose sake oui country is a name so dear to u«, 
“ ind at the same time to shed tears for those foi 
“ w hose akts our country is not a name so dear to 
" us 5 

But this formidable assailant is less resistible when 
he attacks t|ie probabilit y of. t he action, and the 

reason- 1 
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reasonableness of the plan . Every critical leader 
must remaik, that Addison has, \Mtli a snupulosity 
almost unexampled on the* English stage, confined 
himself in time to a single dav, and in place to rigo- 
rous unity The scene m.u»i changes, and the whole 
action of the play passes m the great hall of Cato’s 
house at Utica Much theielore is done in the hall, 
for which any other place had been mote fit, and 
this impiopnety a (Folds Dennis many hints of mer- 
riment, and opportunities of triumph The passage 
is long but as such disquisitions aie not common, 
and the objections are skilfully formed and vigoiously 
mged, those who delight m cutical controvei^ will 
not think it tedious 

“Upon the departuie of Poitiu*, Sempiomus 
“ makes but one soliloquy, and immediately in 
“ comes Syphax, and then the two politicians aie 
“ at it immediately They lay their heads together 
“ with then snuff-boxes in their hands, as Mi. Ba\es 
“ has it, 'and league it away. But, in the midst of 
“ that wise scene, Syphax seems to gwe a seasonable 
“ caution to Sempiomus * 

“ Si/ph But is it tuie, Sempiomus, that join senate 

“ Is called togelhei ? God:> * thou must be cautious , 

“ Cato has pieicmg ejes 

“ Theie is a gi eat deal of caution shewn indeed, 
“ in meeting m a governor’s own hall to ennv on 
“then plot against him. Whatetei opinion they 
“ have of his eyes, I suppose they have none of his 
“ ears, or they would never have talked at tins 
“ foolish rate so neai * 

“ Gods 1 thou must be cautious ” 

“ Oh * 
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« Oh ! yes, very' cautious for jif Cato should over- 
« hear you, and turn you off for politicians, Crnsar 
"would' never take you, no, Caesar would never 
"take you n < if 

" When»Cato, Act II turns the senators out of 
< <c the hall, upon pietence of acquainting Juba with 
“ the result of their debates, he appears to me to 
“ do a thing which is neither reasonable nor civil 
“ Juba might certainly have better, been made ac- 
“ qunmted with the result of that debate in some 
“ private apartment of the palace But the poet was 
" driven upon this absurdity to make way for another 
“ and that is, to give Juba an oppoitumty to demand 
“ Marcia of her father But the quarrel and nge 
" of Juba and Syphax, in the same Act the mvec- 
" tives of S) phav against the Romans and Cato the 
f advice that he gives Juba, in her fathers hall, to 
4 bear away Mai cia by force and his brutal and 
"clamorous rage upon Ins refusal, and at a time 
" when Cato was scircely out of sight, and perhaps 
" not out of hearing, at least some of his guards or 
" domestichs must necessarily be supposed to be 
<." within hearing is a thing that is so far from being 
" probable, that it is hardly possible 
" Sempromus, m the; second Act, comes back. 

" once more in the same morning to the governor’s 
" hall, to cairy on the conspiracy with Syphax 
" against the governor, his country, and his family 
" which is so stupid, that it is below the wisdom of 
"the O — s, the Macs, and the Teagues even 
" Eustace Comnuns himself would never have gone 
" to Justice hall, to have conspired against the go- \ 
" vernment If officers at Portsmouth should lay 
1 <e their 
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“ their heads togethei, in ordei to the canying off* 
“ J G ’s niece or daughtei, would they meet in 
“ J G ’s hall, to carry on that conspiracy ? 
“ There would be no necessity foi their meeting 
“ there, at least till they came to the execution of 1 
“ their plot, because thei e would be other places to 
“meet m Theie would be no probability that 
“ they should meet theie, because there would be 
“ places more private and moie commodious. Now 
“ theie ought to be nothing m a tiagical action but 
“ what is necessary or probable. 

“ But tieason is not the only thing that is earned 
“ on m <tlns hall , that, and love,' and philosophy, 
“ take then turns in it, without any manner of ne- 
“ cessity or pi obability occasioned by the action, as 
“ duly and as legulaily, without interrupting one 
“another, as if theie were a tuple league between 
“ them, and a mutual agieement that each should 
“ give place to, and make way foi, the other, in a 
“ due and oideily succession. 

“ We now come to the thud Act. Sempromus, 
“ in this Act, comes into the governor’s hall, with 
“ the leadei s of the mutiny , but, as soon as Cato 
“is gone, Sempiomus, who but just before had 
“ acted like an unpaialleled knave, discoveis him- 
“ self, like an egregious fool, to be an accomplice 
“ in the conspuacy. 


* The pei son meant by the initials J G is Sn John Gibson, 
Lieutenant-Governoi of Portsmouth m the year 1710, and aftei- 
'wards He was much beloved m the army, and by the common 
soldiers called Johmy Gibsoji. H 
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Strip Ivnoir, n lhiins, when such p-iltrj sines pro- 
“ srnne 

« To mix in treason, if the plot succeed , * 

“ They ’re thrown m glectcd b) , but, if it fads, 

“ They re sure to dit like dogs, as ) ou shall do 
« Here, take these factious monsters, drag them forth 
te To sudden dentil — 1 ^ 

« Tis true, indeed, the second lender sa^,, there 
4e are none there but friends but is tint possible at 
* x such a juncture 5 Can a parcel of rogues attempt 
“ to assassinate the governor of a town of war, in 
u his own hou«e, in mid da) 5 and, after the) tire 
“ disco\ered, and defeated, can there be none near 
u them but friends ? Is it, not plain, from these 
“ words of Sempronui", 

u Here, take these factious monsters, drag them forth 
1 “ To sudden death — 1 

“ and from the entrance of the guards upon the 
u word of command, that those guards perenathm 
“ ear shot 5 Behold Sempronius, then, p dpabl) dis- 
u coiertd Hon comes it to pass, then, that instead 
tc of being hanged up w itli the rest, he remains secure 
“in the governors hall, and theie carries bn Ins 
** conspiracy against the government, tin* third time 
“ in the same daj, with hiS old comrade S)pha\, 
u who enters at the same time that the guards are 
t( carrying away the Baders, big with the new s of 
" the defeat of Sempronius though where he had 
“his intelligence so soon is difficult to imagine 1 
“ And now the reader may expect a ver) extmbrdv- 
“ nary scene there is not abundance of spirit in- 
“ deed, nor a great deal of passion, but there is 
w lsdom rtiore than enough to supply all defect* 

“ Sypfi 
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« Si/ph Om first design, my friend, has prov’d aboi- 
“ tive , 

et Still there remains an after-game to play . 
u My troops aie mounted, their Numidian steeds 
(i Snuff up the winds, and long to scour the desert 
“ Let but Sempronius lead us in om flight, 
a We ’ll force the gate, wlieie Maicus keeps his guard, 
u And hew down all that would oppose om passage , 

“ A day will bring us into Caisar’s camp 

“ Scmp Confusion 1 I have failed of half my purpose , 
u Maicia, the chaumng Maicia’s left behind. 

C{ Well 1 but though he tells us the half put pose he 
ee has failed of, he does not tell us the half that he 
has earned But what does he mean by 

u Marcia, the chatming Marcia’s left behind ? 

“ He is now m liei own house ’ and we have neithei 
cc seen hei, noi heard of hei, any wheie else since the 
play began. But now let us heat Syphax : 

et What hinders then, but that you find hei out, 
e( And hurry her away by manly force ? 

But what does old Syphax mean by finding hei 
out? They talk as if she weie as haid to be found 

* t \ 

c< as a hare in a frosty morning. 

<c Semp But how to gam admission } 

ft Oh l she is found out then, it seems 

“ But how to gam admission ’ for access 
“ Is giv’n to none, but Juba and hei hi others 

<c But, lailleiy apart, wliy access to Juba 1 For lie 
C( was owned and received as a lover neither by the 
ce father nor by the daughtei WelH but let that , 

ff pass* 
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piss Sy phax puts Sempronius out of pain imme- 
« diately , and, being a Numidian, abounding in 
tf wiles, supplies him with a stratagem for admission, 
t( that, I believe* is a non-pareille 

h Sj/pft Tlioli shalt hdve Juba $ dress, and Jubas 
" guards , 

* c The door* will open when Numidia’s prince 

,, Seems to appear before them 

“ Sempronius is, it seems, to pass for Juba m full 
tf day at Catos house, where they were both so very 
<f welLknown, b} having Juba s dress and his guards 

as if one of the Marshals of Trance could pass for 
" the duke of Bav aria, at noon day, at Versailles, by 
•d having lus dress and liveries But how does Sy- 
<c phax pretend to help Sempronius to j oung Juba s 
" dress r Does he sene him in a double capacity, 
tc as general and master of his wardrobe ? But why 
" Jubas guards 3 Tor the devil of any guards has 
" Juba appeared with yet Well 1 though this is a 
"mighty politic! invention, yet, methmhs, tiiey 
* might have done without it for, since the advice 
" that Syphax gave to Sempronius was, 

tc To hurry liei aviay by manly force, 

"in my opinion, the shortest and likeliest way of 
" coming at the lady was by demolishing instead of 
" putting on an impertinent disguise to circumvent 
" two or three slaves But Sempronius, it seems, 
" is of another opinion He extols to the skies the 
" invention of old Sypliax 

14 Semp Heavens 1 what a thought was there * 

VOL X; IC 


“ Now , 
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“ Now, I appeal to the leadei, if I have not been 
“ as good as my word Did I not tell him, that I 
fc w f ould lay beloie him a veiy wise scene 5 

cc But now let us lay before the reader that part 
“of the sceneiy of the Fourth Act, which may 
“ shew the absui dities w Inch the author has run into, 
“ through the indiscreet observance of the Unity of 
“.Place. I do not lemcmber that Anstotle has 
- “ said any thing expiesrtv concerning the Unity, of 
' “ Place Tis tiue, implicitly lie has said enough in 
“ the lules which he has laid down for the Chorus. 
“ For, by making the Chorus an essential part of 
- (C Tiagedy, and by bunging it on the stage immedi- 
“ ately after the opening of the scene, and retaining 
“ it theie till the very catastrophe, he has so deter- 
“ mined and fixed the place of action, that it w as 
“ impossible foi an author on theGiecian stage to 
“ bieak tlnough that Unity I am of opinion, that 
“ if a modern tiagick poet can preserve the unity of 
“ place, without destroying the piobabihty of the 
“ incidents, ’tis always best for lnm to do it , because, 
“ by the preseivmg of that unity, as we have taken 
“ notice above, he adds giace, and clearness, and 
“ comeliness, to the lepiesentation But since there 
“ aie no expiess rules about it, and we are under no 
“ compulsion to keep it, since ive have no chorus 
“as the Giecian poet had, if it cannot be pre- 
“ seived, without rendenng the gi eater part of the 
“incidents umeasonable and absu d, and peihaps 
“ sometimes monstrous, ’tis certainly better to 
“ bieak it 

“ Now comes bully Sempronius, comically ac- 
“ coutred and equipped with Ins Numidian dress 

“ and 
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« and his Numidi m guards Let the reader attend 
« to him with all his ears for the w ords of the w ise 
tc are precious 

« Simp The deer is lodg d, I vc track’d her to her 
“ covert 

te Now I would fam know why this deer is said 
« to be lodged, since we have not heard one word, 
ts since the play began, of her being at all out of 
i( harbour and if we consider the discourse with 
<s which she and Lucia begin the Act, we have rea- 
iC son to believe that thej had hardly been talking 
“ of such matters m the street However, to plea- 
lf sure Sempromus, let us suppose, for once, that 
“ the deer is lodged 

l< The deer is lod D d, I ’ve track’d her to litr covert 

ec If he had seen her in the open field, what occa- 
“ sion had he to track her, when he had so manv 
,c Numidian dogs at Ins heels, which, with one lnh 
<f loo, he might have set upon her haunches ? If 
“ he did not sec her in the open field, how could he 
w possibly tiack her? If he had seen her in the 
“ street, why did he not set upon her in the street, 
t£ since through the street she must be carried at last? 
“ Now here, instead of having his thoughts upon 
“ his business, and upon the present danger instead 
“ of meditating and contriving how he shall pass 
xe with Ins mistress thiough the southern gate, where 
t€ her brother Marcus is upon the guard, and where 
(( he would certainly prove an .impediment to him, 
“ which is the Jloman word for the baggage, instead 
K 2 “ of 
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tc of doing this, Sempronius is entei taming himself 
cc with whimsies . 

et Semp How will the young Numuhan rave to see 
“ His nnstiess lost 1 If aught could glad my soul, 

“ Beyond th’ enjoyment of so bright a puze, 

(< ’Twould be to torture that joung, gay Barbaiian 
c( But hark ' what noise ? Death to my hopes 1 ’tis lid, 
“ *Tis Juba’s self' Theie is but one waj left 1 
u He must be murder’d, and a passage cut 
t( Thiough those his guards 

“ Pi ay, what are c those his guards?’ I thought 
« at present, that Juba’s guards had been Sempro- 
“ nius’s tools, and had been dangling after his heels. 

<c But now let us sum up all these absurdities to- 
ff gether Sempronius goes at noon-day, in Juba’s 
clothes, and with Juba’s guards, to Cato’s palace, 
cc m older to pass for Juba, in a place where they 
cc were both so very well know n • he meets Juba 
<f theie, and resolves to murder him with Ins own 
“ guaids Upon the guaids appearing a little bashful. 
cc he threatens them : 

<( Hali ’ Dastards, do } ou tremble ’ 

“ Oi act like men , oi, by yon azuie lieai’n I 

cc But the guai els still i emammg restive, Sempro- 
“ mus himself attacks Juba, wdnle each of the guards 
ff is repiesentmg Mr Spectator’s sign of the Gaper, 
<c aived, it seems, ,and ternfied by Sempromus’s 
<tr threats Juba kills Sempionms, and takes his ow r n 
cc army prisoners, and carries them m triumph away 
<( to Cato Now, I would fam know r , if any part 

“ of 
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1 of Mr Bayess traged) is so full of absurdity as 
" this 3 

“ Upon hearing the clash of swords, I ucia and 
" Marcia come in 1 he question is, w hy no men 
" come m upon hearing the noise of swords m the 
“ governor s hall ? Where was the governor hnn^elP 
" Where vv ere lus guards 3 Whei e i\ ere his serv ants 3 
" Such an attempt as this, so near the person of a 
" governor of a place of war, was enough to alarm 
"the whole garrison and jet, for almost half an 
" hour after Sempronius was hilled, we find none of 
" those appear, who were the likeliest in the world 
“ to be alarmed and the noise of swords is made to 
"draw only two poor women thither, who were 
" most certain to run awaj from it Upon Lucia 
" and Marcia s coming in, Lucia appears in all the 
" symptoms of an hjstencal gentlewoman 

" Luc Sure twas the clash of swords’ my troubled 
“ heart 

" Is so cast down, and sunl amidst its sorrows, 

" It throbs with fear, and aches at every sound ’ 

"And immediately her old wlnmsej returns upon 
" her 

" O IVIarcn, should thy brotheis, for mj sake — 

" I die awaj with horror at the thought 

" She fancies that there can be no cutting of throats, 
" but it must be for her If this is tragical, I would 
" fam know wliat is comical Well T upon tins they 
" spy the body of Sempronius and Marcia, deluded 
" by the habit, it seems, takes him for Juba for, 
f ( says she, 

" The face is muffled up within the garment 

" >»ow ? 
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“ Now, how a man could fight, and fall with his 
« face muffled up m his garment, is, I think, a little 
fC hard to conceive 1 Besides, Juba, before be killed 
« him, knew him to be Sempromus. It was not by 
“ his gaiment that he knew this , it was by 'his face 
“then* his face therefoie was not muffled. Upon 
’ “ seeing this man with his muffled face, Marcia falls 

“ a raving , and, owning her passion for the sup- 
“ posed defunct, begins to make his funeral oration. 
“Upon which Juba cnteis listening, I suppose on 
“ tip-toe , foi I cannot imagine how any one can en- 
“ ter listening many othci postuie. I would fam 
“ know how it came to pass, that dui mg all this 
“ time lie had sent nobody, no, not so much as a 
“ candle-snuffer, to take aw ay the dead body of 
“ Sempromus W ell 1 but let us regard him hsten- 
“ mg Having left his apprehension behind lnm, 
“ he, at first, applies what Maicia says to Sempio- 
“ mus But finding at last, with much ado, that he 
“ himself is the happy man, he quits his e\e-diop- 
“ pmg, and discoveis himself just time enough to 
“ prevent his bemg cuckolded by a dead man, of 
“ whom the moment befoie he had appealed so jea- 
“ lous , and gtecdily mteicepts the bliss which was 
“ fondly designed tor one who could not be the 
better for it. Bat heie I must ask a question. 
“ how comes Juba to listen heie, who had not listened 
“ before throughout the play ^ Or how comes he to 
“ be the only person of this tragedy who listens, 
“ when love and treason were so often talked in so 
pubhck a place as a hall ' I am afraid the autlioi 
“ was driven upon all these absuidities only to intro- 
>f duce this miserable mistake of Marcia, which, after 

all. 
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« all, is much below the dignity of tragedy, ns an) 
« tiling is which is the effect or result of trick 
" But let us come to the teener) of the I ifth Act 
« Cato appears first upon the scene, sitting in a 
“ thoughtful posture m his hand PI ito's treatise on 
“ the Immortality of the Soul, a drawn sword on the 
“ table b} him Now let us consider the place m 
“ w Inch this sight is presented to us 1 lie place, 
“ forsooth, is a long hall Let us suppose, that any 
“ one should place himself m this posture, in the. 
“ midst of one of our halls in London that he 
“ should appear solus, m a sullen posture, a drawn 
“sword on the tabic b) lnm, m his hand Plitos 
“ treatise on the Immortality of the Soul, translated 
“ lately by Bernard Lintot I desire the reader to 
“ consider, whether such a person as this would pass, 
“ with them who beheld him, for a great patriot, a 
“ great philosopher, or a general, or some whimsical 
“ person, who fancied himself all these ? and whether 
“the people, who belonged to the fimil), would 
“ thml that such a person had a design upon thur 
“ nndnfis or Ins ownr 

“(In ahoit, that Cato should sit long enough in 
“ the aforesaid posture, in the midst of this large 
“ hall, to read over Plato s treatise on the Immorta- 
“ htj of the Soul, which is a lecture of two long 
“ hours , that jlie should propose to himself to he 
“ private there upon that occasion that he should 
“ be angry with Ins son for intruding there then, 
“ that he should leave this hall upon the pretence 
“of sleep, give himself the mortal wound m his 
“ bedchamber, and then he brought back into that 
“ hall to expire, purely to shew Ins good breeding, 

“ and 
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and save his fi lends the tiouble of coming up to 
“ his bedchamber , all this appears to me to be lim 
(t probable, inci edible, impossible ’’ 

Such is the censure of Dennis. There is, as Dry- 
den expresses it, perhaps “ too much horse-play in • 
“ his railler}-,” but if his jests are coarse, his argu- 
ments are strong Yet, as we love better to be pleased 
than be taught, Cato is read, and the critick is neg- 
lected. 

Flushed with consciousness of these detections of 
absurdity in the conduct, he afterwards attacked the 
sentiments of Cato, but he then amused himself 
'with petty cavils and minute objections. 

Of Addison’s smaller poems, no particular men- 
tion is necessaiy , they have little that can employ 
or require a critick The paiallel of the Pi mces and 
Gods, in his veises to Kneller, is often happy, but 
is too well known to be quoted 

His tianslations, so far as X have compaied them, 
want the exactness of a scholai That he understood 
his authors cannot be doubted , but Ins versions will 
' not teach otheis to understand them, being too licen- 
tiously paraplirastical They are, howevei , for the 
most part, smooth and easy , and, what is the first 
excellence of a translator, such as may be read with 
pleasure by those who do not know the originals. 

His poetry is polished and pure ; the product of a 
mind too judicious to commit faults, but not suffi- 
ciently vigorous to attain excellence. He has some- 
times a striking line, or a shmmg paragraph , but m 
the whole he is warm lather than fervid, and shews 
more dexterity than stiength. He was however one 
§f our earliest examples of correctness. 


The 
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Thu versification which lie Ind learned from Dr}- 
den he debased rather tlnn refined Ills rhymes 
are often dissonant m his Gtorgick he admits broken 
lines He uses both triplets and Alexandrines, but 
triplets more fiequently in his translations than his 
other works The mere structure of verses seems 
nei er to have engaged much of his care But his 
lines are very smooth in Rosamond, and too smooth 
m Cato 

Addison is now to be considered as a critich a 
name which the present generation is scarce!} willing 
to allow him His criticism is condemned as tenta- 
tive or experimental, rather than scientifick and lie 
is considered as .deciding by tastc.l_rajl)ci_than by 
principles \ 

It n> not uncommon, for those who have grown 
wise b) the labour of others, to add a little of their 
own, and overlool their masters Addison is now 
despised by some who perhaps would never have 
seen his defects, but by the lights which lie afforded 
them That he aluavs wrote as lie would think it 
necessary to write now, cannot be affirmed his in- 
structions weie such as the characters of his readers 
made proper IJiatgencral knowledge which now 
circufotes m common till , « as 7fTb/s time rare/} to 
be found Men not professing learning were not 
ashamed of ignorance and, in the female world, 
finy acquaintance with hooks was distinguished only 
to be censured His purpose was to infuse literary 
curiosity, by gentle and unsuspected convey ance, into 
the gay, the idle, and the wealthy lie therefore pre 
Rented knowledge in the most alluring foim, not 

* Ta tc must decide Warton C 

' loft} 
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lofty and austere, but accessible and familiar. When 
he shewed them their defects, lie shewed them like- 
wise that they might be easily supplied His at- 
tempt succeeded, enquiry was awakened, and com- 
piehension expanded An emulation of intellectual 
elegance was excited, and fiom this time to our own 
life has been gradually exalted, and conveisation 
purified and enlarged. 

Dryden had, not many years before, scattered cri- 
ticism over his Prefaces w’ltli veiy little parsimony ; 
but though he sometimes condescended to be some- 
what familial, his manner was m geneial too sclio- 
lastick for those wdio had yet their rudiments to 
learn, and found it not easy to undei stand then- 
master. His obseivations were framed rather for 
those that w r eie learning to write, than for those that 
read only to talk. 

An mstiuctor like Addison v r as now- wanting, 
whose remaiks being supeificial might be easily un- 
derstood, and being just might prepare the mind for 
more attainments. Had he piesented Paradise Lo'it 
to the publick with all the pomp of system and se- 
verityof _ science, the criticism would peihaps have 
been admired, and the poem still have been neg- 
lected , but by the blandishments of gentleness and 
facility he has made Milton an umveisal favourite, 
with whom readers of eveiy class think it necessary 
to be pleased. 

He descended now and then to lower disquisitions : 
and by a serious display of the beauties of Chevy- 
Chase exposed himself to the udicule of WagstaflT, 
who bestowed a like pompous cliaiacter on Tom 
Thumb , and to the contempt of Dennis, wdio, con- 
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sidering the fundamental position of lus criticism, 
tint Chevy-Chase pleases, and ought to please, be- 
cause it is natural, obseries, “ tint there is a nay of 
“ de\ nting from nature, bj bombast or tumour, 
“ vi Inch soars above nature, and enlaiges images 
” bej ond their real bulk by a dictation, it Inch tor- 
i' sales nature in quest of something unsuitable and 
k by imbecility, winch degrades nature by faintness 
“ and diminution, by obscuring its appearances, and 
“ weakening its edicts ” In Chevy-Chase there is 
not much of either bombast or affectation but there 
is chill and lifeless imbecilhty The 'tor) cannot 
possibly be told in a manner that shall make less 
impression on the mind 

Ikiore the profound observers of the present race 
repose too securel) on tile consciousness or their su- 
periority to Addison, let them consider Ins Hem irks 
on Ond in which may be found specimens of cri- 
ticism sufficient^ subtle and refined let them peruse 
likewise his Essays on W it, and on tile Pleasures of 
Imagination, in winch he founds art on the base of 
nature, and draws the principles of invention from 
dispositions inherent in tlie mind of man w lth skill 
and elegance *, such as lus contemners will not easily 
attain 

As a describer of life and manners, he must be 
allowed to stand perhaps the first of the first rank 
His humour, winch, as Steele observes, is peculiar 
to himself, is so happily diffused as to give the grace 
ofinovelty to domestic scenes and daily occurrences 
He never “ outsteps the modesty of nature, nor 

* Far, in Dr W arton 5 opinion beyond Dry den C 
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raises meiriment or wonder by the violation of truth. 
His figuies neithei diveit by distortion, nor amaze 
by aggravation. He copies life with so much fidelity, 
that he can be hardly said to invent , yet his exhi- 
bitions have an ail so much original, that it is diffi- 
cult to suppose them not meiely the product of 
imagination. 

As a teachei of wisdom, he may be confidently 
followed His leligion has nothing in it enthusiastick 
01 superstitious he appeals neither weakly credu- 
lous, nor wantonly sceptical , his morality is neither 
dangerously lax, nor impiacticably rigid. All the 
enchantment of fancy, and all the cogency of argu- 
ment,--ai e employed to lecommend to the reader his 
leal interest, the care of pleasing the Author of his 
being. Ti uth is shewn sometimes as the phantom 
of a vision; sometimes appeals half-veiled in an 
allegory, sometimes attiacts legard m the lobes of 
fancy , and sometimes steps foith m the confidence 
of leason. She wears a thousand dresses, and in all 
}s pleasing, 

' “ Mille habet oinalus, mille decentei babet” 


His prose is the model of the middle style , on 
giave subjects not formal, on light occasions not 
grovelling, puie without sci upulosity, and exact 
without appaient elaboration , always equable, and 
always easy, without glowing woi ds 01 pointed sen- 
tences Addison never deviates fiom his track to 
snatch a grace ; he seeks no ambitious ornaments, 
and tiies no hazaidous innovations. His page is 
always luminous, but never blazes m unexpected 
splendour. 


It 
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It was apparently lus principal endeavour to avoid 
ajl harshness and severity of diction he is therefore 
sometimes verbose in his transitions and connections, 
and sometimes descends too much to the language 
of conversation , yet if his language had been less 
idiom atical, it might have lost somewhat of its ge- 
nuine Anglicism What he attempted, he performed 
he is never feeble, and lie did not wish to be ener- 
getich * he is never rapid, and he never stagnates 
His sentences have neither studied amplitude, nor 
affected brevity his periods, though not diligently 
rounded, are voluble and easj Whoever wishes to 
attain an English style, familiar but not coarse, and 
elegant but not ostentatious, must giv e his da} s and 
nights to the volumes of Addison 

* But says Dr Warton lit sojnehma is so and in another 
MS note, he add* ojien so C 
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John hughes, ilie son of a citizen in London, 
and of Anne Burgess, of an ancient family in Wilt- 
shne, was boin at Marlboiough, July 29, 1677. He 
was educated at a pm ate school, and though Ins 
advances in hteratuie are, in the Biop aphm, very 
ostentatiously displayed, the name of his mastei is 
somewhat ungratefully concealed ' 

At nineteen he diew the plan of a tragedy ; and 
paraphrased, rather too piofusely, the ode ol Horace 
which begins “ Integer Vital.” To poetiy lie added 
the science of musick, in which he seems to have 
attained considerable skill, togethei with the practice 
of design, or rudiments of painting. 

His studies did not withdiaw lnm wholly from 
business, nor did business hindei him fiom stud}'. 
He had a place in the office of ordnance , and w as 

* He was educated m a ch seating acadcmi, of which the Rei 
Mr Thomas Rowe was tutoi , and was a fellow student there 
with Dr Isaac Watts, Mi Samuel Saj, and othei persons of emi- 
nence In the “ Horee lyrical” ot Dr Watts is a poem to the 
memory of Mr Rowe II 
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secretary to several commissions for purchasing lands 
necessary to secure the rov al docks at Chatham and 
Portsmouth yet found time to acquaint himself 
w ltli modern languages 

In iCp7 he published a poem on the Peace of 
Rysimcl and IG99 another piece, called The Court 
of Neff une, on the return of 1 ing William, w Inch 
he addressed to Mr Montague, the general patron 
of the follow eis of the Muses The same jear he 
produced a song on the duke of Gloucester s birtii- 
dar 

He did not Confine himself to poetry, but culti- 
vated other kinds of writing with great success , and 
about this time shewed Ins knowledge of human 
nature by an ’Essay on the Pleasw e of being deceived 
In 1702 he published, on the death of king William, 
a Pindaric ode, called The House 0/ Nassau and 
WTote another paraphrase on the Oltum Duos of 
Horace 

In 1703 Ins ode on Musick was performed at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall and lie wrote afterwards cantatas, 
which werC set to musick by the greatest master of 
that time, and seem intended to # oppose or exclude 
the Italian opera, an exotick and irrational entertain- 
ment, which has been always combated, and always 
has prevailed 

His reputation was now so far advanced, that the 
pubhek began to pay reverence to his name and he 
was solicited to prefix a preface to the translation of 
Boccahni, a writer whose satirical vein cost him his 
life in Ital), and who never, I believe, found many 
readers in this country, even though introduced by 
such powerful recommendation 
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He translated Fontenelle’s Dialogues of the Dead ,* 
and his veision was peiliaps lead at that time, but is 
now neglected, for by a book not necessary, and 
owing its leputation wholly to its turn of diction* 
little notice can be gamed but fiom those who can 
enjoy the giaces of the original. To the Dialogues 
of Fontenelle he added two composed by himself ; 
and, though not only an honest but a pious man, 
dedicated his work to the earl of Wharton. He 
judged skilfully enough of Ins own interest; for 
Whaiton, when he went lord lieutenant to Ireland* 
offered to take Hughes with him, and establish him; 
but Hughes, having hopes 01 promises, from another 
man in powei, of some piovision more suitable to 
his inclination, declined Wharton’s offer, and ob- 
tained nothing from the other. 

He translated The Miser of Moliere, which he 
never offered to the stage ; and occasionally amused 
himself with making veisions of favourite scenes in 
other plays 

Being now received as a wit among the wits, he 
paid his contributions to hteiaiy undertakings, and 
assisted both the Tatle ? , Spectator , and Guardian . 
In 1712 he translated Vei tot’s Histoiy of the Revo- 
lution of Portugal , pioduced'an Ode to the Creator 
of the World, from the Fragments of Oipheus , and 
brought upon the stage an opei a called Calypso and 
Telemachus, intended to shew that the English lan- 
guage might be very happily adapted to musick. 
This was impudently opposed by those who weie 
employed m the Italian opeia , and, what cannot be 
told without indignation, the mtiuders had such 
interest with the duke of Slnewsbuiy, then lord 
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thatnbcrlain, who had marned an Italian, as to ob- 
tain an obstruction of the profits, though not art 
inhibition of tlie performance 

There iv ns at this tune a project Formed In Ton- 
son for a translation of the Pharsalm by sev eral hands 
and Hughes engbsheu the tenth booh But tins 
design, as must often happen when the concur- 
rence of mail) is necessaty, fell to the ground, 
and the whole trorh was aiternards performed by 
Kovve 

His acquaintance with the great w nters of lus time 
appears to have been very general, but of his inti- 
macy with Addison there is a remar! able proof It 
is told on good authority, that Cato was finished and 
play ed by Ins persuasion It had long w anted the last 
act, which he was desired by Addison to supply If 
the request w as sincere, it proceeded from an opinion, 
whatever it was, that did not last long for, when 
Hughes came m a week to shew him his first at- 
tempt, he found half an act written by Addisort 
lumself 

He afterwards published tlieworhs ofSpenser, with 
his Lift, a Glossaiy, and a Discourse on Allegorical 
Poetry a work for which he was well qualified as 
a judge of the beauties of writing, but perhaps 
wanted an antiquarj s 1 nowledge of the obsolete 
words He did not much revive the curiosity of the 
pubhek, for near thirty years elapsed before his 
edition was reprinted I he same year produced his 
Apollo and Daphne, of which the success was very 
earnestly promoted by Steele, who, when the rage 
of party did not misguide him, seems to have been 
a man of boundless benevolence 

Vol X L Hughes 
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Hughes had lntheito sufleied the mortifications of 
a.nairow foitune , but m 1717 the lord chancelloi 
Cowpei set him at ea^e, bj* making him secretary to 
the commissions of the peace , in which he aftcrw ai ds, 
by paiticular lequesl, desned Ins succcssoi Ioid Par- 
kei to continue him He had now allhience ; but 
such is human life, that he had it when his declining 
health could neither allow' lnm long possession, nor 
quick enjoyment 

His last woik was Ins tragedy, The Singe of Da- 
mascus, aftei which a Siege became a popular title 
This play, which still continues on the stage, and of 
which it is unnecessaiy to add a private v oice to such 
continuance of approbation, is not acted or printed 
accoiding to the authoi’s onginal draught, or Ins set- 
tled intention. He had made Phocyas apostatize 
from his lehgion, altei which the abhonence of 
Eudocia would have been leasonable, Ins misery 
would have been just, and the honois of Ins lepent- 
ance exemplaiy The plaj'eis, however, required 
that the guilt of Phocyas should terminate 111 desei- 
tion to the enemy , and Hughes, unwilling that lus 
relations should lose the benefit of Ins woik, com- 
plied with the alteiation 

He was now w r eak with a hngeimg consumption, 
and not able to attend the 1 ehearsal, yet was so vigo- 
rous in Ins faculties that only ten days befoie Ins 
death he wrote the dedication to Ins pation loid 
Cowpei. On Februaiy 17, 1719-20, the play was 
represented, and the authoi died He lived to hear 
that it was well leceived , but paid no regard to the 
intelligence, being then wholly employed in the 
meditations of a depaiting Clnistian. 
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A man of Ins character was undoubtedly regretted 
mid Steele devoted an essay , in the paper called The 
Theatre , to the memory of his virtues His life is 
written m the Biographn with some degree of fa- 
vourable partiahtv and an account of him is pre- 
fixed to his works by his i elation the late Mr Dun- 
combe, a man whose blameless elegance desen ed 
the same respect 

The character of Ins genius I shall transcribe from 
the correspondence of Swift and Pope 

c< A month ago/ «ays Swift, t{ were sent me over 
C( by a friend of mine, the works of Tolin Hughe'?, 
t( Esquire They are in pro«e and verse I never 
“ heard of the man m my life, yet I find y our name 
“ as a subscriber He is too grave a poet for me 
<c and I think among the ftlcdiocmts in prose as well 
“ as verse ** 

To tins Pope returns “ To answ er your question. 
“ as to Mr Hughes , what he wanted in genius, he 
“ made up as an honest man but he was of the class 
tc you think him* * 

In Spence s Collection Pope is made to speak of 
him with still less respect, as having no claim to 
poetical reputation but from his tragedy 

* This Dr Warton asserts is \ery unjust censure, and in 
a note in his late edition of Pope s Works asks if the author 
of gucli a Tragedy as The Siege of Damascus was one of the 
mediocribus ? Swift and Pope seem not to recollect the value 
1 and rank of an author who could wnte such a Tragedy CV 
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John Sheffield, descended from a long 

series of illustrious ancestors, was bom in 1649 , the 
son of Edmund Earl of Mulgrave, who died in lf>5S. 
The young lord was put into the hands of a tutor, 
with whom he was so little satisfied, that he got rid 
of him in a short time, and at an age not exceeding 
twelve years resolved to educate himself. Such a 
puipose, formed at such an age, and successfully 
prosecuted, delights as it is strange, and instructs as 
it is leal. 

His literary acquisitions are more wonderful, as 
those years in which they are commonly made were 
spent by him in the tumult of a military life, or the 
gaiety of a couit. When w*ar was declared against 
the Hutch, he went at seventeen on-board the ship 
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m which prmce Rupert and the duke of Albemarle 
sailed, with the command of the fleet but by con- 
trariety of winds they were restrained from action 
His zeal for the kings service was recompensed by 
the command of one of the independent troops of 
horse, then raised to protect the coast 

Ne\t year he received a summons to Parliament, 
which, as he was then but eighteen years old, the 
earl of Northumberland censured as at least indecent, 
and his objection was allowed He had a quarrel 
with the earl of Rochester, which he has perhaps too 
ostentatiously related, as Rochester s surviving sister, 
the lad) Sandwich, is said to have told him with very 
sharp reproaches 

When another Dutch war (1672) broke out, lie 
went again a volunteer m the ship winch the cele- 
brated lord Ossory commanded and there made, as 
he relates, two curious remarks 

“ I have observed two things, which I dare affirm, 
te though not generally believed One was, that the 
ts wind of a cannon bullet, though flying never so 
<( near, is incapable of doing the least harm and 
ct indeed, were it otherwise, no man above deck 
“ would escape The other was, that a great shot 
l( may be sometimes avoided, even as it flies, by 
" changing ones ground a little for, when the 
“ wind sometimes blew away the smoke, it was so 
" clear a sun shiny day, that vv e could easily perceive 
<{ the bullets (that were half-spent) fall into the wi- 
te ter, and from thence bound up again among us, 
“ which gives sufficient time for making a steportwo 
" on any side, though, in so swift a motion, tis hard 
“ to judge well in what line the bullet comes, 

“ which 
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“ which, if mistaken, mn\ by amoving cost a man 
“ his hie, instead of sum!; it ’’ 

II is behaviour was so favmnabl) npie'uttcd by 
lord Ossoiv, lh.il lit uas advatiud to the command 
of the Cathume. the b(st second-rate ship m the 
navy. 

He nfterwnids inisul a legunc nt of foot, and com- 
manded it as colonel Tin land-fun e. in rt n nt 
ashore by prince Rupeit and In hud in the ( imp 
■very I.nmhaily with Schomb* ig. He uas then ap- 
pointed colonel of the old Holland return nt, to- 
gether with Ins own, and had the pronmt of a gar- 
ter, which lie obtained in his t\u nty-fifth uar He 
tvas likewise made gentleman of the hid-< Immbcr. 
He afterwards went into the Fteneh sun tee, to learn 
the ait of uar mulct Turemug but staid only a short 
time Being In the duke of Monmouth oppo-u d m 
his pretensions to tin (ird troop of liom -guards, he, 
in return, made Monmouth su-.pt ett d In tin duke ot 
York. lie was nm long nftu, u lu n the unlucky 
Monmouth tell into dugraic, lecoinju nstd with the 
lieutenancy of Yoiksbue, and the government of 
Hull. 

Thus rapidly did he make his vva\ both to military 
and ciul honouis and employ ments , v et, busy as he 
was, he did not neglect his studies, hut at hast cul- 
tivated poetry, in which lie must have been eat ly 
considered as uncommonly skilful, if it be ti ue which 
is leported, that, when he was }et not twenty ) ears 
old, his lccommemlation advanced Dry den to the 
laurel. 

The Moors ha\ mg besieged Tangiei, lie uas sent 
(l68o) with two thousand men to its luhcf. A 
> stiange 
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strange story is told of the danger to which he was 
intentionally exposed in a leaky ship, to gratify some 
lesentful jealousy of the king, whose health he there- 
fore would never permit at Ins table till he saw him- 
«elf in a s ifer place His voy age was prosperously 
performed m three weeks and the Moors without 
a contest retired before him 

In this voyage lie composed The 1 ision a licen- 
tious poem, such as was fashionable m those times, 
with little power of imention or propriety of senti- 
ment 

At Ins return lie found the king kind, who perhaps 
had nevei been angiy and he continued a wit and 
a courtier as before 

At the succession of king lames, to whom he was 
intimately known, and by whom he thought himself 
beloved, he naturally expected still brighter sun- 
shine but all know how soon that reign began to 
gather clouds His expectations were not disap 
pointed he was immediately admitted into the privy 
council, and made lord chamberlain He accepted a 
place m the high commission, without knowledge, as 
he dedal ed after the Revolution, of its illegality 
Having tew religious scruples, he attended the king 
to mass, and kneeled with the rest, but had no dis- 
position to receive the Romish Faith, or to force it 
upon others for when the pnests, encouraged by his 
appearances of compliance, attempted toconverthim, 
he told them, as Burnet has recorded, that he was 
willing to receive instruction, and that he had taken 
much pains to believ e in God who had made the w orld 
and all men in it , but that he should not be easily 
persuaded that mcinwas quits, and made God again 

A pointed 
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A pointed sentence is bestowed by successive trans- 
mission to the last whom it will fit ; this censure of 
tiansubstantiation, whatever be its value, was uttered 
|ong ago by Anne Askew, one of the first suffeiers 
for the Protestant Religion, who, in the time of, 
Henry VIII. was tortured in the Tower , concerning 
which theie is reason to wondei that it was not known 
to the Historian of the Reformation. 

In the Revolution he acquiesced, though he did 
not piomote it There was once a design of associat- 
ing him m the invitation of the pnnce of Orange ; 
but the earl of Shrewsbury discouiaged the attempt, 
by declaring that Mulgiave would never concur. 
This king William after wauls told him ; and asked 
what he would have done if the pioposal had been 
made “ Sir,” said he, “ I would have discovered it 
Sf to the king whom T then served ” To which king 
William replied, “ I cannot blame you ” 

Finding king James memediably excluded, be 
voted for the conjunctive coveieignty, upon this ' 
principle, that he thought the title of the prince and 
his consort equal, and it w r ould please the prince their 
protector to have a share in the sovereignty. This 
vote gratified king William , yet, eitliei by the king’s 
distrust, or Ins own discontent, he lived some years 
without employment He looked on the kmg with 
malevolence, and, if his veises or his prose may be 
credited, with contempt. He was, notwithstanding 
this aversion or indifference, made maiquis of Nor- 
manby (1694), but still-opposed the couit on some 
important questions , yet at last he was received into 
the cabinet council, with a pension of three thou- 
sand pounds. 


At 
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At the accession of queen Anne, whom he is said 
to have courted when they were both voung, lie was 
highlj favoured Before her coronation (1702) she 
rmdehnn lord priv } seal, and soon after lord lieutenant 
of the North Riding of Yorkshire He was then 
named commissioner for treating vv lth the Scots about 
the Union, and w as m ide ne\t year, first, duke of 
Normanby, and tlienof Buckingham lnre,therebemg 
suspected to be somewhere a latent claim to the title 
of Buckingham 

Soon after, becoming jealous of the duke of Marl- 
borough, he resigned the priv} seal, and joined the 
discontented Tones m a motion, evtremel} offensive 
to tile Queen, for inv iting the princess Sophia to Eng- 
land The Queen courted him back with an offer no 
less than that of the chancellorship which he refused 
He now retired from business, and built tint house m 
the Park which is now the Queens, upon ground 
granted by the Crown * 

When the mimstr} was changed (1710), he was 
made lord chamberlain of the household, and con- 
curred 111 all transactions of that tunc, c\cept that he 
endeavoured to protect the Catalans After the 
Queen s death, he became a constant opponent of the 
Court and, liavang no publick business, is supposed 
to have amused himself by writing Ins two tragedies 
He died February 24, 1720 21 

He was thrice married by Ins two first wives he 
had no children by his thud, who was the daughter 
of king James bythe countess of Dorchester, and the 
w ldovv of the earl of Anglesey, he had, besides other 
children that died carl}, a son bom m 1 7 ! 6’, who 
died in 1735, and put an end to the line of Shef- 
field 
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field It is observable, that the duke’s three wives, 
were all widows. The dutchess died in 1742 

His character is not to be proposed as worthy of 
imitation. His religion he may be supposed to have 
learned from Hobb'es , and Ins morality was such as 
naturally proceeds from loose opinions. His senti- 
ments with respect to w omen he picked up 111 the 
court of Charles ; and his principles concerning pio- 
perty weie such as a gaming-table supplies He is as 
censured as covetous, and has been defended by an 
instance of inattention to his afiaiis, as if a man 
might not at once be corrupted by avarice and idle- 
ness. He is said, however, to have had much ten- 
derness, and to have been very ieady to apologise 
for Ins violences of passion. 

He is introduced into this collection only as a poet; 
and, if we credit the testimony of his contempoiaries, 
he was a poet of no vulgar rank. Butfavoui and 
fia'^ery aie now at an end ; cnticism is no longer 
softened by his bounties, or aw ed by Ins splendour, 
and, being able to take a moie steady view, discovers 
him to be a water that sometimes ghmmcis, but 
rarely shines, feebly laboaous, and at best butpietty. 
His songs are upon common topicks , he hopes, and 
grieves, and lepents, and despaiis, and lejoices, like 
any other makei of little stanzas ; to be gieat, he 
hardly tries , to be gay, is hardly m his power. 

In the Essay on Safa e he w as always supposed to 
have had the help of Diyden. His Essay on Poetry 
is the gieat woik for which he was praised by Ros- 
common, Dry den, and Pope , and doubtless by 
many ynoie whose eulogies have peushed. 

Upon 
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Upon this piece he appears to have ect a high va- 
lue for he was all his life tune improving it b) suc- 
cessive revivals, «o that there is scared) an) poem to 
be found of which the last edition differs more from 
the first Amongst other changes, mention is made 
of some compositions of Dr\den, which were written 
after the first appearance of the Es*a) 

At the time w hen this work first appeared, Mil- 
ton s fame w as not ) et full) established, and therefore 
Tasso and Spenser were set before him The tv>o 
last lines were these The Epich Poet, sa) s he, 

Must above Milton s loft) flights prevail, 

Succeed where great Torquato, and where greater 
Spenser, fail 

The last line m succeeding editions was shortened, 
and the order of names continued but now Milton 
is at last advanced to the highest place, and the 
passage thus adjusted 

Must above Tasso j> lofty flights prevail. 

Succeed where Spenser, and e cn Milton, fail 

Amendments are seldom made without some tohen 
of a rent lofty does not suit I is^o so well as Milton 
One celebiated line seems to be borrowed I he 
Essay calls a perfect character 

A faultless monster winch the woild nc cr savr 

Scahger, in his poems, terms Virgil &nic laic mon- 
strinn Sheffield can scircel) be supposed to have 
read Sciiigei s poetry, perhaps he found the words 
in a quotation 
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Of this Essays which Dryden has exalted so highly^ 
it may be justly said that the precepts are judicious, 
sometimes new, and often happily expressed ; but 
there are, after all the emendations, many weak lines, 
and some strange appearances of negligence, as, when 
he gives the laws of elegy, he insists upon connection 
and coherence ; without which, says he, 

’Tis epigram, ’tis point, ’tis what you will; 

But not an elegy, nor writ with skill. 

No panegynck, nor a Coopei’s Hill. 

Who would not suppose that Wallers Panegynck 
and Denham’s Cooper’s Hill were elegies ? 

His verses are often insipid ; but his memoirs are 
lively and agreeable, he had the perspicuity and 
elegance of an historian, but not the fire and fancy 
of a poet. 
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Mai x HEW PRIOR is one of those that have 
burst out from an obscure original to great emi- 
nence He was born July 21, 1GG4, according to 
some, atWmburn in Dorsetshire, of I know not 
what parents , others say, that he was the son of a 
jomer of London he was perhaps willing enough to 
leave his birth unsettled*, in hope, like Don Quix- 
ote, that the historian of his actions might find him 
some illustrious alliance 

* The difficulty of settling Prior s birth place is great In the 
register of his College he is called at his admission by the Pre 
sident Matthew Prior of JVtnbum in Middlesex by himself next 
day, Matthew Prior of Dorsetshire in which county not in Mid 
dlesex If inborn or JFinborrte as it stands m the ffllare is found 
When he tood mnd date for his fellowship five years afterwards, 
lie was registered again by himself as of Middlesex The last 
record ought to be preferred because, it was made upon oath 
It is observable that as a native of Jfmbome he is styled Film 
Georgn Prior generosi not consistently with the common ac 
count of the meanness of his birth Dr J 
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He is supposed to have fallen, by his fathers death, 
into the hands of Ins uncle, a vmtnei A neai Clianng- 
'crc&s, who sent him foi some time to Dr. Busby, at 
Westminster , but, not intending to give him any 
education beyond that of the school, took him, when 
he was well advanced in hteiature, to Ins own house, 
wheietheeail of Dorset, celebiated for pationage . 
'of genius, found him by chance, as Burnet relates, 
reading Horace, and was so well pleased with Ins pro- 
ficiency, that he undeitook the care and cost of his 
academical education. 

He entered Ins name m St John’s College at Cam- 
bndgem 1082, m Ins-eighteenth year , and it may 
he reasonably supposed that he was distinguished 
among his contemporai les. He became a Bachelor, 
as is usual, m foui yeais-f-, and two years aftei w ards 
wiote the poem on the Deity, which stands first in 
his volume. 

s 

It is the established piactice of that College, to 
send eveiy year to the eail of Exeter some poems 
upon sacied subjects, in acknowledgment of a bene- 
faction enjoyed by them from the bounty of Ins 
ancestor. On this occasion w r ere those veises written, 
which, though nothing is said of then success, seem 
to have recommended him to some notice ; for his 
praise of the countess’s musick, and Ins lines on the 
lamous picture of Seneca, affoid reason foi imagm- 

* Samuel Pi lor kept the Rummer laiem neai Charing Cioss 
in 1685 The annual feast of the nobility and gently lvung in. 
tihe parish of St Martin in the Fields was held at his house., Oct. 

14 that year N 

t tie was admitted to lus Bachelor’s degree in 1686 , and to 
. V* Mastei’s, by mandate, in 1700. N 
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mg -that he was more or less conversant with that 
family 

The same j ear he published The City Mouse and 
Count} y Mouse , to ridicule Dry den s Hind and Pan- 
ther, in conjunction w ith Mr Montague Tliere is a 
story * of great pain suffered, and of tears shed, on 
this occasion, b) Drvden, who thought it hard that 
“ an old man should be so treated by those to whom 
« lie had alwaj t> been civil** By tales like these is 
the envv, raided by superior abilities, every chj gra- 
tified when they are attacked, every one hopes to 
see them humbled what is hoped is readdj believed 
and what* is believed is confident!) told Drydt n Ind 
been more accustomed to hostilities, than that such 
enemies should break his quiet and, if we can sup- 
pose him \e\ed, it would be hud to deny lmn sense 
enough to conceal his uneasiness 

The City Mouse and Country Mouse procured its 
authors more solid advantages than the pleasure of 
fretting Dry den for they were both speedily pre- 
ferred Montague, indeed, obtained the first notice, 
with some decree of discontent, as it seems, m Pi ior, 
who probabl) knew that his own pait of the per- 
formance was the best He lnd not, however, much 
reason to complain for he came to London, and ob- 
tained such notice, that (m Ifipi) he was sent to 
the Congress at the Hague is secretari to the embassy 
In this assembly of prince^ and nobles, to which 
Europe has perhaps scarcely seen any thing equal, 
was formed the grand alliance against Lewis, which 
at last did not produce effects proportionate to the 
magnificence of the transaction 
* Spence 
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The conduct of Pi ioi , in this splendid initiation 
into publick business, was so pleasing to king Wil- 
liam, that he made him one of the gentlemen of Ins 
bedchamber, and he is supposed to have passed 
some of the next years in the quiet cultivation of 
literature and poetiy. 

The death of queen Mai 3^ (111 1 695) produced a 
subject for all the writeis: peihaps no funeral was 
ever so poetically attended. Diyden, indeed, as a 
man discountenanced and deprived, v» as silent; but 
scarcely any other makei of verses omitted to bung 
his tnbute of tuneful soirow. An emulation of 
elegy was umveisal. Mai la’s praise was not confined 
to the English language, but fills a great part of the 
Muscc Anolicame. 

O 

Prior, who was both a poet and a courtier, was 
too diligent to miss this opportunity of respect. He 
wrote a long ode, which was presented to the king, 
by whom it was not likely to be ever read. 

In two j T ears he was secretary to another embassy 
at the treaty of Ryswick'(m 1697*) ; and next year 
had the same office at 'the couit of France, where 
he is said to have been eonsideied with great dis- 
tinction. 

As he was one day suiveymg the apartments at 
Versailles, being shewn the victoi les of Louis, painted 
by Le Brun, and asked whether the king of Eng- 
land’s palace had any such decorations , “ The mo- 
* c numentS of my master’s actions,’’ said he, u are 

to be seen every where but m his own house.” 

+ Ke received, m September 1697> a present of 200 guineas 
from the lords justices, for his trouble m bringing 01 er the treaty 
of peace, N 
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*The pictures of Le Brun ire not only in themselves 
sufficiently ostentatious, but were explained by in- 
scriptions so arrogant, that Boileau and Racine 
thought it necessaiy to make them mote simple 
He was in the following year at Loo with the 
king from whom after a long audience, lie car- 
ried orders to England, and upon his arrival became 
under-secretary of state in the earl of Jersey s office, 
a post which he did not retain long, because Jersey 
was removed but he was soon made commissioner 
of trade 

This year (1700) produced one of Ins longest and 
most splendid compositions, the Carmen Secularc , m 
which he exhausts all his powers of celebration I 
mean not to accuse him of flattery he probably 
thought all that he writ, and retained as much vera- 
city as can be properly exacted from a poet profes- 
sedly encomiastick Iving William supplied copious 
materials for either verse or prose His whole life 
had been action, and none ever denied htm the re 
splendent qualities of steady resolution and personal 
courage He was really in Prior’s mind what he 
represents him m lus verses he considered him as a 
hero and wa« accustomed to *=ay, that he praised 
others m compliance with the fashion, but that in 
celebrating king William he followed his inclination 
To Prior gratitude would dictate praise, which rea 
son would not refuse 

Among the advantages to arise from the future 
years of William s reign, he mentions a Society for 
useful Arts , and among them , 

Some that with care true eloquence shall teach. 

And to just idioms fix our doubtful speech 
Vol X M 
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That fiom our wnteis distant lealms may know 
The thanks we to our monarchs owe, 

,And schools piofess oui tongue through, every land, 
That has invok’d his aid, 01 bless’d his hand 

Tickell, in his Prospect of Peace , has the same 
hope of a new academy ; 

In happy chains oui danng language bound, 

Shall sport no moie m arbitiaiy sound. 

Whether the similitude of those passages which ex- 
hibit the same thought on the same occasion pro- 
ceeded horn accident or imitation, is not easy to de- 
termine Tickell might have been impiessed with 
his expectation by Swift’s Proposal for ascertaining 
the English Language , then lately published 
' In the Pailiament that met m 1701, he was chosen 
representative of East Gi instead Peiliaps it was 
about this time that he changed his pai ty , for he 
voted for the impeachment of those Lords who had 
pei suaded the king to the Pai tition ti eaty, a treaty m 
which he had himself been mmistenally employed. 

A gieat part of queen Anne’s leign was a time of 
war, in which there was little emp^unent foi nego- 
tiator, and Pi 101 had therefoie leisure to make or to 
polish veises When the battle of Blenheim called' 
foith all the vei semen, Pnor, among the rest, took 
care to shew his delight m the increasing honour of 
his countiy by an Epistle to Boileau. 

He published, soon aftei wards, a volume of poems, 
with the encomiastick character of his deceased 
patron the duke of D01 set , it began with the 
College Exercise , and ended with The Nut-brown 
Maid , 
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*rhp battle of Ramillies soon afterwards (in 170ft) 
excited him to another effort of poetrj On this oc** 
tasion he had fewer or less formidable rivals and it 
would be not easy to name any other composition 
produced by that event which is non remembered 

Eveiy thing has its day Through the reigns of 
William and Anne no prosperous event passed un- 
dignified by poetrj In the last war, when Trance 
was disgraced and overpowered m every quarter of 
the globe, when Spam, coming to her assistance, 
onfy shared her calamities, and the name of an Eng- 
lishman was reverenced through Europe, no poet 
was heard amidst the general exclamation the fame 
of our counsellors and heroes was entrusted to the 
Gazetteer 

The nation in time grew weai^ of the war, and the 
queen grew weary of her ministers The war was 
burdensome, and the ministers were indolent Har- 
ley and Ins friends began to hope that they might, 
by driving the wings from court and from power, 
gratify at once the queen and the people There 
was now a call for writers, who might convey intel- 
ligence of past 'abuses, and shew the waste of pubhch 
money, the unreasonable Conduct of the Allies , the 
avarice of generals the tj ranny of minions, and the 
general danger of approaching rum 

Toi this purpose a p iper called 7 he Examiner was 
periodically published, written, as it happened, by 
any wit of the party and sometimes, as is said, b) 
Mrs Manley Some are owmed bj Swift and one 
m ridicule of Garths verses to Godolphin’upon the 
loss of his place, was written bj Prior, and an- 
m 2 swerecl 
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swered by Addison, who appears to have known the 
author eithei by conjectuie or intelligence. 

The Toi les, who wei e now m pon er, w ei e in liaste 
to end the wai , and P1101, being lecalled ( 1710 ) to 
his foiraer employment of making tieaties, Mas sent 
(July 1711) pnvately to Pans with piopositions of 
peace He Mas leinembeied at the French court ; 
and, leturningm about a months bi ought Mith him 
the Abbe Gaultier, and M. Mesnager, a minister 
fiom France, invested u'lth full poweis. 

This transaction not being avowed, Mackay, the 
mastei of the Dover packet-boat, either zealously 
01 officiously, seized Prioi and his associates at Can- 
, terbury. It is easily supposed that they neie soon , 
leleased. 

The negotiation M T as begun at Pnor’s house, 
where the queen’s mimsteis met Mesnagei (Septem- 
bei 20 , I71l) 5 and enteied pnvately upon the great 
business The importance of Pnor appears fiom the 
mention made of linn by St John in Ins Letter to 
the Oueen 

•V 

- tc My Loid Tieasuier moved, and all my Loids 
cc M r eie of the same opinion, that Mr Pi 101 should 'be 
“ added to those ndio aie empotveied to sign; the 
c: reason for which is, because he, having peisonally 
“ tieated with Monsieui de Toicy, is the best witness 
te we can produce of the sense m which the geneial 
te piehmmary engagements aie entered into besides 
“ which, as he is the best veised m matteis of liade 
“ °f all youi Majesty’s seivants wdio have been 
“ ti listed m this seciet, if you should think fit to 
employ him in the futiue tieaty of commerce, it 
“ M r ill be of consequence that he has been a party 

“ con- 
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« concerned in concluding tint convention, which 
« must be the rule of this treaty 
The assembly of this import mt mglit was in sonic 
degree clandestine, the design of treating not being 
yet openly declared, and, when the W bigs returned 
to power, was aggravated to a charge or high treason 
though, as Prior reniarl s in his imperfect answer 
to the Kcport of the Committee oj Scu ccy , 710 treaty 
ever was made without private interviews and preli- 
minary discussions 

M\ business is not the histoiy of the peace, hut 
the life of Prior The conferences began at Utrecht 
on the first of January (l 71 1 12 ), and tficJ nghdi 
plenipotentiaries arrived on the fifteenth The nil 
nisters of the different potentates conferred and con 
ferred , but the peace advanced so sloulv, that spee- 
dier methods w ere found necessary and Bolingbroke 
was sent to Paris to pdjust differences with less for- 
mality Prior either accompanied him or followed 
him, and, after Ins departure, had the appointments 
and authority of an ambassador, though no public! 
character 

By some mistake of the queen s orders, the court 
of Trance had been disgusted mid Bohngbrohc say s 
m lus Lt tter, u Dear M it, ludc the ml eduejs of 
thy county, and give the best turn thy fertile 
fe brain will furnish thee with to the blunders of thy 
"countrymen, who are not much hotter politicians 
" than the French arc poets 

Soon after, the duke of Sinew sbury went on a 
formal embassy to Paris It is related by Boyer, that 
the intention was to have joined Prior in the com- 
mission, but that Shrew c bury refused to bt. associated 

with 
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•with a roan so meanly born Prior therefore conti- 
nued to act without a title till the duke returned next 
year to England, and then he assumed the style and 
dignity of ambassador. 

But, while he continued m appearance a private 
man, he was treated with confidence by Lewis, w'ho 
sent him with a letter to the queen, written in fa- 
vour of the elector of Bavaria. “ I shall expect,’’ 
says he, “with impatience, the return of Mr. Prior, 
“ whose conduct is very agieeable to me.” And 
while the duke of Shrewsbury w'as sill at Pans, Bo- 
hngbroke wrote to Prior thus . “ Monsieur de Torcy 
cc has a confidence m you , make use of it, once 
f ( for all, upon this occasion, and convince him 
cc thoroughly, that w r e must give a different turn to 
“ our parliament and our people according to their 
“ resolution at this ci isis.” 

Puor's publick dignity and splendour commenced 
in August, 1713, and continued till the August fol- 
lowing, but I am afiaid that, according to the 
usual fate of gieatness, it w r as attended with some 
perplexities and moi tifications He had not all that 
is customarily given to ambassadoi s • he hints to the 
queen in an lrnpeifect poem, that he had no service 
of plate , and it appealed, by the debts which he 
contracted, that his lenuttances weie not punctually 
made. 

On the first of August, 1714, ensued the downfall 
' of the Tories, and the degiadation of Pnor. He 
was recalled , but was not able to return, being de- 
tained by the debts which he had found it necessary 
to contract, and which were not dischaiged before 

March, 
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March, though Ins old friend Montague tns non 
at the head of the treasury 
He returned then as soon as he could, and ms 
welcomed, on the 2jth of Marc!* * h\ a warrant, hut 
was, how ever, suffered to Inc in hi** own hoti (, untie r 
the custody of tlic messenger, till he ms examined 
before a committee of the IVi\\ Conned, of which 
Mr Walpole ms chairman, and Lord Comngsln , 
Mr Stanhope, and Mr Lech inert, wen (he principal 
interrogators, who, m this ex uimntion, of which 
there ispnntedanaccount not micntcrtammg, behaved 
with the boisterousnc's of men dated bv recent au 
thoritx They art represented as ad mg questions 
sometimes vagm, ometimcs in idious, and tinting 
answers different from the e winch the) received 
Prior, howeicr, seems to hare been overpowered 
b\ their turbulence for lie confesses tint he signed 
what, if lit had ever come before a legal judicature, 
he should lme contradicted Or explained nm> 
The oath was administered bv Uo cawen, a Middle 
«ex justice, who at last was going to write Ins attes- 
tation on the wrong «idcof tilt piper 

The) were verj industrious to find some charge 
against Oxford ami ashed Prior, with great earnest 
ness, who w is present when the prchmin irv nHiclts 
were talked of or signed nt Ins home He told them, 
that either the earl of Oxford or the duke of Shrews 
bur} was absent, but be could not remember winch 
an answer which perplexed them, because it supplied 
no accusation against either " Could an} thing he 
" jnore absurd, =ays he, “ or more inhuman, than 
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cc to propose to me a question, by the answering of 

which I might, accoidmg to them, prove myself 
c<r a traitoi ? And notwithstanding their solemn pro- 
ei mise, that nothing which I could say should hurt 
a jmyself, I had no leason to trust them : for they 
“ violated that promise about five hours after. How- 
ec ever, I owned I was there present. Whether this 
“ was wisely done or no, I leave to my fi lends to 
cc determine ” 

When he had signed the paper, he was told by 
Walpole, that the committee were not satisfied with 
his behaviour, nor could give such an account of it 
to the Commons as might merit favour : and that 
they now thought a stricter confinement necessaiy 
than to his own house “ Here.” says he, “ Bos r 
* cavven played the moralist, and Comngsby the 
e< Christian, but both very awkwaidly” The mes- 
senger, m whose custody he was to be placed, was 
then .called, and very decently asked by Comngsby, 
“ if his house was secuied by bars and bolts ?” The 
messenger answered, “ No,” with astonishment. At 
which Comngsby very angrily said, “ Sir, you must 
cc secure this prisoner , it is for the safety of the na- 
(C tion : if he escape, you shall answer for it.” 

They had already punted their report , and in this 
examination were endeavouring to find proofs. 

He continued thus confined for some time ; and 
Mr. Walpole (June 10, 1 / 15 ?) moved for an im- 
peachment against him What made him so acri- 
monious does not appear: he was by nature nothirster 
for blood. Prior was a week after committed to 
£lose pustody, with orders that “ no person should 

<f be 
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* be admitted to «ee him without leave from the 
tc Speaker ** 

When, two }ears after, an Act of Grace was 
passed, he was excepted, and continued still m cus 
tod), which lie had made less tedious b) writing his 
Alma lie was, however, soon after discharged 

He had now Ins liberty, but he had nothing else 
Whatever the profit of lusemplo)mcnts might have 
been, he had always spent it and at the age of fifty- 
three was, with all his abilities, in danger of penury, 
having )et no solid revenue but from the fellowship 
of his college which, when in Ins exaltation he was 
censured for retaining it, he said, lie could live upon 
at last 

Being however generall) known and esteemed, he 
was encouraged to add other poems to those which 
he had printed, and to pubhdi them b) subscription 
The expedient succeeded bv the mdu^trv of man) 
friends, who circulated the pioposds * , and the care 
of some, who, it is said, withheld the montv from 
him lest he should squander it The price of the 
volume w is two guineis the whole collection was 
four thou« uid to which lord II irlc) , the son of the 
earl of Oxford, to whom lie had invariabl) adhered, 
added an equal sum for the purcha e of Down lull, 
which Prior was to enjo) during lift, and Harley 
after Ins decease 

He had now, what wits and philosophers have 
often wished, the power of passing the da) in con- 
templative tranquillity But it seems that bus) men 
seldom live long m a state of quiet It is not un 


* Swift obtained many ub cnptions for linn m Ireland II 
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likely that his health declined. He complains of » 
deafness ; “ for,” says he, “ I took little caie of my 
<c ears while I was not sure if my head was my own.” 

Of any occurrences m Ins remaining life I have 
found no account In a letter to Swift, fC I have,” 
says he, “ tieated lady Harriot at Cambridge (a 
“ Fellow of a College treat '), and spoke veises to' her 
u m a gown and cap 1 What, the plenipotentiary, 
“ so far concerned in the damned peace at Utrecht , 
cc the man that makes up half the volume of terse 
“ prose, that makes up the repoi t of the committee, 

“ speaking verses 1 Sic cst, homo sum ” 

lie died at Wimpole, a seat of the v earl of Oxford, 
on the eighteenth of Septembei, 1721 , and was 
buried m Westminster , nheie on a monument, for 
which, as the “ last piece of human vanity,” he left 
the bundled pounds, is engraven this epitaph : 

Sui Tempons Ihsloriam meditanti, 

Paulatim obrepens Febris 
Open simul & Vita? filum abrupit, 

Sepl 18 An Dom 1721 yEtal 57 
IISE 
Vir Eximius 
Seiemssimis 

Ecgi Gli.illmo Itegmacque Marine 
I n Congrcssione Fcederatorum 
Ilagcc anno 1690 celebiata, 

Deinde Magna? Bmanmoc Legatis 
Turn 11 s, 

Qm anno 1697 Paccm Paswicki confccerunt, 

'Fum 11s, 

Qui ,’pud Gallos annis pro' inns Legationem obierunt , 

I odera etum anno 1697 in Hibernia 
SLCKi TAHIlfc, 
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X tenon m utroquc Ilononbili couscssu 
Lonun, 

ftui anno 1700 ordinmdis Commcrcu ncgotns, 
Quiquc anno l"ll dirigcndis Portorn rebus, 
PrTsulcbtnt, 

COMMJSSIONAJUPS 
Postiemo 
Ab Avna 

lelicissmuc memoriT Regin 1 
Ad Ludovicum XIV Gnlline Rcgtm 
Missus anno 1 7 1 1 
Dc pace stabihctuH, 

(Pace etiamnum durante 
Piuque ut bom jam omnes sperant duntura) 

Cum $umma potestate Lcgatus , 
MATTHCUS PRIOR Armigcr 
Qui 

IIos omnes, quibus cumulatus cst, Titulos 
Humamtatis, Ingenu, Eruditions laude 
Superawt, 

Cui emm nascentt faciles arriscrant Musa; 
flunc Pucrum Schoh hit Regia pcrpoliut 
Juiencm m Collegio S U Juhannis 
Cantabngia optimis Scientns in^truxit , 

Virum denique au\it cl perfccit 
Muhacum uns Pnncipibus consuctudo 
Ita natus, ita mstitutus, 

A Vatum Choroa\clli numquani potuit, 

Sed solebat sxpc rcrum Cn ilium gravitatcm 
Amtcniorurn Literarum Studus condire 
Et cum omne adeo Poeticcs Q enus 
Haud mfeliciter tentaret, 

T^m in Fabelhs concinnc lcpideque tcxendn> 
Mims Artifex 
Nemmem habuit parem 

lUt 
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Haac libeialis animi oblectamenta * 

Q,uam nullo Ilh laboie constitennt, 

Facile 11 perspexeie, quibus usus est Amici , 

Apud quos Uibanitatem & Lepoium plenus 
Cum ad lem, qucecunque foite inciderat, 

Apte vane eopioseque alludeiet, 

Inteiea mini quaisitum, mini n expressum 
Yidebatur, 

Sed omnia ultio effluere, 

Et quasi jugi e fonte affatim exubei are, 

Ita suos tandem dubios lehquit, 

Essetne m Scuptis, Poeta Elegantior, 

An m Com ictu, Comes Jucundior 

Of Pi ioi, eminent as he was, both by his abilities 
and station, very few memorials have been left by 
his contemporaries , the account theiefore must now 
be destitute of his pnvate charactei and familiar piac- 
tices. He lived at a time when the 1 age of pai ty 
detected all which it was any man’s interest to lnde; 
and, as little ill is heard of Pnor, it is certain that 
not much w as known He was not afraid of pro- 
voking censure , for, when he forsook the Whigs % 
under whose pationage he fiist entered the woi Id, 
he became a Toiy so ardent and determinate, that 
he did not willingly consort with men of diffeient 
opinions. He was one of the sixteen Tones who 
met weekly, and agieed to addiess each other by the 
title of Biothei'; and seems to have adhered, not 
only by concurrence of political designs, but by pe- 
culiar affection, to the earl of Oxford and his family. 
With how much confidence he was tiusted has beei\ 
alieady told. 
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He was however, m Popes * opinion, fit only to 
make verses, and less qualified for business than Ad- 
dison himself This was surelj said with out consi- 
deration Addison, exalted to a high place, was 
forced into degradation by the sense of his own inca- 
pacity Prioi, who was employ ed by men very capa- 
ble of estimating Ins value, ha\ mg been secretary to 
one embassy, lnd, when great abilities were again 
wanted, the ^ime office another time and was, 
fcftev so wwvch expmewce of Iws hwow ledge and dex- 
terity, at last sent to transact a negotiation m the 
highest degree arduous and important, for which he 
was qualified, among other iequisite», in the opinion 
of Bolingbroke, by his influence upon the Trench 
minister* and by «?I ill m questions of commerce above 
other men i ' ‘ 

Of his behaviour in the lighter parts of life, it is 
too late to get much intelligence One of Ins answers 
to a boastful Frenchman has been related and to an 
impertinent one he made another equally proper 
Huringhis embassy , lie sat at the opeia by a man, 
who, in Ins rapturp, accompanied with his own voice 
the principal singer Prioi fell to railing at the per- 
fprmer with all the terms of reproach that he could 
collect, till the Frenchman, ceasing trom lus song, 
began to expo tulate with him for lus harsh censure 
of a man who was confessedly the ornament of the 
stage tC 1 know all that, says the ambassador, 
tl mais il chante si haut, que je ne soaurois vous en 
“ tendie 

In a gay French company, w here every one sang 
a little song or stanza, of which the burden was, 
* Spenc 
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cc Banmssons la Melancholic f when it came to In^ 
turn to sing, after the perfoimance of a 3 r oung lady 
that sat next him, he pioduced these extempoiary 
lines : 


Mais ccitc voix, et ccs beau's }cu\, 

Font Cupidon irop dangoicux , 

Etje sms lnste qnandje eric, 

Banmssons la Melancholic 

Tiadition lepresents him as Milling to descend front 
the dignity of the poet and statesman to the low de- 
lights of mean company His Cliloc probably was 
sometimes ideal but the w Oman with whom he co- 
habited was a despicable diab 1 of the lowest species. 
One of Ins trenches, perhaps Chloe, while he was 
absent from Ins house, stole his plate, and lan away ; 
as w r as related by a woman who had been Ins servant. 
Of this piopensity to souhd conveise I have seen an 
account so seriously ndieulous, that it seems to de- 

mf ' 

seive mseition-j'\ 

t( 1 have been assuied that Pi 101, aftei having spent 
cc the evening with Oxfoid, Bolingbioke, Pope, and 
cc Swift, would go and smoke a pipe, and di ink a 
ff bottle of ale, with a common soldiei and his wife, 
Cf in Long-Acie, before he went to bed, not from 
“ any remams-of the lowness of his original, as one 
cc said, but, I suppose, that his faculties, 

<c Stiam’d to the height, 

<£ In that celestial colloquy sublime, 

“ Dazzled and spent, sunk down, and soughtiepau ” 

* Spence, and see Gent Mag %ol LVII p 1039 
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Poor Prior, why was he so strained, and in such 
want of repair , after a conversation with men, not 
in the opinion of the world, much nicer than him- 
self? But such are the conceits of speculates, who 
strain their faculties to find in a mine what lies upon 
the surface 

His opinions, so far is the means of judging are 
left us, seem to have been right but hi life was, it 
seems, irregular, negligent, and sensual 

PRIOR has written with great variety, and his 
variety has made him popular He has tried all 
styles, from the grotesque to the solemn, and has not 
so filled m an) as to incur derision or disgrace 

His works 1 may be distinctly considered, as 'com- 
prising Talcs, Love verses. Occasional Poems, Alma^ 
and Solomon 

His Tales have obtained general approbation, be- 
ing written with great familiarity and great spright- 
lmess , the language is eas) , but «eldom gro s, and 
the numbers smooth, without appeal ance of care 
Of these Tiles there ire only four The Ladle 
which is introduced b) a Preface, neither necessar) 
nor pleasing, neithei giave nor merry Paulo Pur- 
ganti which has likewi e a Preface, but of more 
\ ilue than the Tale Hans Carvel not over decent 

and Protogenes and Apelles, an old storj , mingled 
by an affectation not disagreeable, with 5 modem 
images The l~oung Gentleman in Lore has Iiardlv 
a just claim to the title of a Tale I know not w he- 
ther he be the original author of any Tale which he 
has given us The adventure of Hans Cartel has 
passed through man) successions of merry wits for 

it 
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it is to be found m Anosto’s Satires, and is peihaps 
yet older. But the meat of such stones is the ait 
of tellmg them 

In his Amoious Effusions he is less happy , for 
they are not dictated by natuie or by passion, and 
have neithei gallantly 1101 tenderness. They have 
the coldness of Cowley, w ithout his wit, the dull 
exercises of a skilful versifici, resolved at all adven- 
tures to mite something about Chloe, and tiying to 
be amoious by dint of study. His fictions tliere- 
foie are mythological. Venus, after the example of 
the Gieek Epigiam, asks when she was seen naked 
and bathing. Then Cupid is mistaken; then Cupid 
is disarmed , then he loses his dai ts to Ganymede ; 
then Jupiter sends him a summons by Mercury, 
Then Chloe goes a-huntmg, with an ivoiy quiver 
graceful at her side , Diana mistakes her for one of 
her nymphs, and Cupid laughs at the blunder. All 
this is surely despicable , and even when he tiies to 
act the lover, without the help of gods 01 goddesses, 
his thoughts aie unaffectmg 01 1 emote He talks 
not “ like a man of this world.” 

The greatest of all his amoious essays is Henry 
and Emma , a dull and tedious dialogue, which ex- 
cites neithei esteem for the man, noi tenderness for 
the woman The example of Emma, who resolves 
to follow' an outlawed murdeier wheievei feai and 
guilt shall diive him, deseives no imitation, and the 
expeument by wdnch Henry tiies the lady’s con- 
stancy, is such as must end eithei m infamy to her, 
or m disappointment to himself 

His occasional Poems necessauly lost part of their 
value, as then occasions, being less remembered, 

raised 
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rased less emotion Some of them, however, are 
preserved bj their inherent excellence The bur- 
lesque of Bodeaus Ode on Isamur has, in some 
parts, such airiness and levity as will alwaj s procure 
it readers, even among those who cannot compare it 
with the original The Epistle to Boileau is not so 
happy The Poems to the King are now perused 
onl) by j^oung students, who read merely that they 
may learn to write , and of the Carmen Seculai e, X 
cannot but suspect that I might praise or censure it 
by caprice, without danger of detection for who 
can be supposed to have laboured through it ? Yet 
the time has been when this neglected work w as so 
popular, that it was translated into Latin bj no 
common master 

His Poem on the battle of Ramillies is necessarily 
tedious b) the form of the stanza an uniform mass 
of ten lines thirty-five times repeated, inconsequen- 
tial and slightly connected, must weary both the ear 
and the understanding His imitation of Spenser, 
which consists principally in I uecn and I licet, 
without exclusion of later modes of speech, makes 
his poem neither ancient nor modem His mention 
of Mars and Bellona, and his comparison of Marl- 
borough to the Eagle that bears the thunder of Ju- 
piter, are all puerile and unaffecting and yet more 
despicable is the long tale told by Lewis in his de- 
spair of Brute and Troy nov ante, and the teeth of 
Cadmus, with Ins simihes of the raven and eagle, 
and wolf and lion By the help of such easy fic- 
tions, and vulgar topicks, without acquaintance with 
life, and without knowledge of art or nature, a poem 
Vol X N of 
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of any length, cold and lifeless like this, may be 
easily written on any subject. 

In his Epilogues to Phaedra and to Lucius he is 
very happily facetious *, but m the Prologue before 
the queen, the pedant has found his way, with Mi- 
nerva, Peiseus, and Andromeda. 

His Epigrams and lighter pieces are, like those of 
otheis, sometimes elegant, sometimes trifling, and 
sometimes dull ; amongst the best are the Cavielion , 
and the epitaph on John and Joan. 

Seal cely any one of oui poets has written so much, 
and tianslated so little the version of Callimachus 
is sufficiently licentious , the paraphi ase on St Paul’s 
Exhortation to Charity is eminently beautiful 

Alma is written in piofessed imitation ofHudi- 
bias, and has at least one accidental lesemblance: 
Hudibras wants a plan, because it is left imperfect ; 
Alma is imperfect, because it seems nevei to have 
had a plan. Piior appears not to have pioposed to 
himself any duft 01 design, but to have written the 
casual dictates of the present moment. 

What Hoi ace said, when he imitated Lucilius, 
might be said of Butler by Prior , his numbers were 
not smooth or neat. Prior excelled him m versifica- 
tion , but he was, like Horace, inventor e minor , he 
had not Butler’s exuberance of mattei and variety of 
lllustiation. The spangles of wit which he could af- 
ford, he knew how to polish ; but he wanted the 
bullion of his master Butler pours out a negligent 
piofusion, certain of the weight, but caieless of the 
stamp. Prior has compai atively little, but with 
that little he makes a fine show. Alma has many 

admuers. 
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admirers, and was the only piece among Priors 
Works of which Pope said that lie should wish to be 
the author 

Solomon is the w ork to which he entrusted the pro- 
tection of his name, and which he expected succeed- 
ing ages to regard with veneration His affection 
was natural it had undoubted!) been written with 
great labour and who is w ilhng to think that he has 
been labouring in vain* He had infused into it 
much knowledge and much thought, had often 
polished it to elegance, often dignified it with splen- 
dour, and sometimes heightened it to sublimity 
he perceived in it man) excellences, and did not 
discover that it wanted tint without which all others 
are of small avail, the power of engaging attention 
and alluring curiosity 

Tediousness is the most fatal of all faults negli- 
gences or errors are single and local, but tediousness 
pervades the whole , other faults are censured and 
forgotten, but the power of tediousness propagates 
itself He that is weaiy the first hour, is more 
wear) the second as bodies forced into motion, con- 
trary to their tendency, pass more and more slowly 
through every successive interval of space 

Unhappily this pernicious failure is that which an 
author is least able to discover We are seldom tire- 
some to ourselves and the act of composition fills 
and delights the mind with change of languige and 
succession of images every couplet when produced 
is new, and novelty is the great source of pleasure 
Perhaps no man ever thought a line superfluous w hen 
he first wrote it, or contracted his work till Ins ebul- 
litions of invention had subsided And even it he 
> 2 should 
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should oontroul his desiie of immediate renown, and 
keep his work nine years unpublished, lie v, ill be still 
the author, and still m dangei of deceiving himself : 
and if he consults his fi lends, he will piobably find 
men who have more kindness than judgment, or 
moie feai to offend than desne to mstiuct. 

The tediousness of this poem pioceeds not from 
the uniformity of the subject, for it is sufficiently 
diversified, but fiom the continued tenour of the 
nanation; in winch Solomon relates the successive 
vicissitudes of his own mmd, without the intervention 
of any other speaker, or the mention of any othei 
agent, unless it be Abra, the reader is only to leain 
what he thought, and to be told that lie thought 
wrong. The event of eveiy experiment is foreseen, 
and therefore the piocess is not much legarded. 

Yet the woik is fai from deseiving to be neglected. 
He that shall peiuse it will be able to maik many 
passages, to which he may recur for instruction 01 
delight, many fiom which the poet may learn to 
write, and the philosopher to leason. 

If Pi 101 ’s poetry begeneially consideied, Ins praise 
will be that of coneclness and industry, lather than 
of compass of co'mpieliension, 01 activity of fancy. 
He never made any effoit of invention. Ins greater 
pieces are only tissues of common thoughts , and his 
smaller, which consist of light images or single con- 
ceits, are not always lus own. I have tiaced him 
among the Fiench Epigi ammatists, and have been 
informed that he poached for piey among obscuie’ 
authors The Thief and Cordelier is, I suppose, 
generally considered as an 01 lgmal production , with 
how much justice this Epigram may tell, which was 

wi itten 
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written by Georgius Sabmus, a poet now little Lnown 
or read, though once the friend of Luther and Me- 
Jancthon 

He Sacerdote Furem consol ante 

Qiudam sacnficus furem comitatus efintem 
Hue ubi dat sontes carmficma neta, 

Ne sis mcestus ait summi convrn. Tomnlis 
Jam cum coclitibus (si modo cieths) ens 
Ille gemens, si vera mihi solatia prxbes, 

Hoapes apud superos ms meus 010, refert 
Sacnficus contra mihi non comma fas cst 
Ducere, jejunas hac edo luce nihil 

What he has valuable he owes to his diligence 
and lus judgment His diligence Ins justly placed 
him amongst the most correct of the Lnghsh poets , 
and he was one of the hrst that resolutely endea- 
voured at correctness He never sacrifices accuracy 
to haste, nor indulges himself in contemptuous neg- 
ligence, or impatient idleness he has no careless 
lines, 01 entangled sentiments Ins words are nicely 
selected, and his thoughts full} expanded If this 
part of his character suffers an abatement, it must be 
from the disproportion of lus rlijmes which have 
not always sufficient consonance, and from the ad- 
mission of broken lines into his Solomon but per- 
haps he thought like Cowley, that hemistichs ought 
to be admitted into heioic poetry 

He had apparently such rectitude of judgment 
as seemed him from eierj thing that approached to 
the i idiculous or absurd but as law s operate in civ ll 
agency not to the excitement of virtue, but the re- 
pression of wickedness, so judgment in the opera- 
tions 
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lions of intellect can- hinder faulty but not produce 
excellence. Pnor is nevei low, noi veiy often sub- 
lime It is said by Longinus of Euripides, that be 
forces himself sometimes into grandeur by violence 
of effort, as the bon kindles his fury by the lashes 
of bis own tail Whatever Prior obtains above me- 
diocrity seems the effort of stiuggle and of toil lie 
has many vigorous but few happy lines , he has eveiy 
thing by purchase, and nothing by gift , lie had no 
, nightly visitations of the Muse, no infusions of -211- 
timent or felicities of fancy. 

His diction, however, is moie his own than of any 
among the successors of Bryden, he boirons no 
lucky turns, or commodious modes of language from 
his predecessors. His plnases aie oiigunJ, bn! they 
are sometimes harsh , as he inherited no ek" in 
none has he bequeathed His explosion Luc y 
mark of laborious study, the line seldom sc -u. to 
have been foimed at once, the word* did 1 u .-.me 
till they were called, and were then put by cou luont 
into their places, where they do their duty , but do 
' it sullenly In his greatei compositions there may be 
found more rigid stateliness than graceful dignity 

Of versification he w as not negligent w hat he re- 
ceived fiom Dry den he did not lose , neither did he 
increase the difficulty of wi ltmg by unnecessary se- 
venty, but uses Triplets and Alexandimes without 
scruple. In his Preface to Solomon he proposes some 
improvements by extending the sense horn one 
couplet to another, with variety of pauses. This he 
has attempted, but without success ; his mteri upted 
lines are unpleasmg, and his sense as ,less distinct is 
less striking. 
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He has altered the Stanza of Spenser, as a house 
is altered by building another m its place of a differ- 
ent form With how little resemblance he has 
formed his new Stanza to that of Ins master, these 
specimens will shew 

SPENSnt 

She flying fast from Heaven s hated face, 

And from the world that her discover d wide, 

Fled to the wasteful wilderness apace, 

From living eyes her open shame to hide, 

And lurk d m rocks and caves long unespj’d 
But that fair crew of knight*, and Una fair, 

Rid in that castle afterwards abide, 

To rest themselves, and wear} powers repair, 

Where store the} found of all, that dainty was and rare 

PRIOR 

To the close rock the frighted raven flies, 

Soon as the rising eagle cuts the air 
The shaggy wolf unseen and trembling lies. 

When the hoarse roar proclaims the lion near 
111 starr d did we our forts and lines foisnke, 

To dare our British foes to open fight 
Our conquest we by stratagem should make 
Our triumph had been founded in cur flight 
’Tis ours by craft and by suipnse to gain 
*Tis their*, to meet in arms, and battle in the plain 

By this new structure of his lines he has avoided 
difficulties , nor am I sure that be has lost any of 
the power of pleasing but he no longer imitates 
{Spender 

Some of Ins poems are written without regularity 
pf measure, for, when he commenced poet, he had 

not 
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not recovered fiom our Pmdarick infatuation; but 
he probably lived to be convinced, that the essence 
of verse is order and consonance. 

His numbers are such as meie diligence may at- 
tain ; they seldom offend the ear, and seldom sooth 
it, they commonly want airiness, lightness, and 
facility; what is smooth, is not soft. His serses 
always roll, but they seldom flow. 

A survey of the life and wntmgs of Prior may ev- 
emplify a sentence which he doubtless understood 
well, when he read IIoi ace at his uncle’s ; u the ves- 
sel long retains the scent which it first receives ” 
In his pi lvate relaxation he revived the tavern, and 
in his amorous pedantry he exhibited the college. 
But on higher occasions and nobler subjects, when 
habit was ovei powered by the necessity of reflection, 
he wanted not wisdom as a statesman, or elegance as 
a poet. 


CON- 
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William CONGREVE descended from a fa- 
mil} m Staffordshire, of so great antiquity that it 
olaims a place among the few that extend their line 
beyond the Norman Conquest and was the son of 
William Congreve, second son of Richard Congreve, 
of Congicve and Stratton He visited, once at least, 
the residence of his ancestors , and, I believe, more 
places than one are still shewn, in groves and gar- 
dens, where he is related to hive written Ins Old 
Bachelor 

Neither the time nor place of his birth are cer- 
tainly Lnovm \f the inscription wpon Ins monu- 
ment be true, he was born m 1672 Tor the place 
it was said by himself, that he owed Ins nativity to 
England, and by every body else that he was bom in 
Ireland Southern mentioned him with sharp cen- 
sure, as a man that meanfy disowned his native 
country The biographers assign his nativity to 
Bardsa, near Leeds m Yorkshire, from the account 
given by himself, as they suppose, to Jacob 
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To doubt whether a man of eminence has told the 
truth about his own birth, is, m appearance,* to be 
very deficient in candour ; yet nobody can live long 
without knowing that falsehoods of convenience or 
vanity, falsehoods from which no evil immediately 
visible ensues, except the general degradation of 
human testimony, are very lightly uttered, and once 
uttered aie sullenly suppoited. Boileau, who desired 
to be thought a rigorous and steady moralist, having 
told a petty he to Lewis XIV contnlued it after- 
waids by false dates, thinking himself obliged in 
honour , says .his admirer, to maintain v, hat, when 
he said it, was so well received. 

Wherever Congreve was born, he was educated 
first at Kilkenny, and aftei wards at Dublin, his fa- 
ther having some military employment that stationed 
him in Ireland but, after having passed through 
the usual preparatory studies, as may be reasonably 
supposed, with gieat celenty and success, his father 
thought it piopei to assign him a profession, by 
which something might be gotten , and about the 
time of the Revolution sent him, at the age of six- 
teen, to study law m the Middle Temple, where he 
lived for several years, but with veiy little attention 
to Statutes or Reports, 

His disposition to become an authoi appeared 
very early', as he veiy eaily felt that force of imagi- 
nation, and possessed that copiousness of sentiment, 
by which intellectual pleasuie can be given. His 
first performance was a novel, called Incognito , or 
Love and Duty reconciled : it is piaised by the bio- 
graphers, who quote some part of the Pieface, that 

is* 
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is, indeed, for sucli a lime of life, uncommonly ju- 
dicious I would rather pru*e it than read it 
His first dramatick labour was I'hc Old Bachelor , 
of which he sa)s, m his defence against Collier, 
<f that coined) was written, as several Know, «ome 
“ years before it was acted When I w rote it, I had 
<f little thoughts of the stage but did it, to amuse 
tf m)self in a slow recover) from a ht of sickness 
(t Afterwards, through my indiscretion, it was «cen, 
(t and in some little time more it was acted and I, 
,f through the remainder of my indiscretion, suf 
t( ftred m) «elf to be drawn into the prosecution of a 
“ difficult and thankless stud), and to he imohed 
“ in a perpetual war with knaves and fools 

There stems to bt a strange afleet ition in authors 
of appearing to have done ever) thing b) chance 
The Old Bachelor was written for amusement, in 
the languor of convalescence \tt it is apparently 
composed with great elaborateness of dialogue, and 
incessant ambition of wit Thfe age of the writer 
considered, it is indeed a vqr) wonderful per- 
formance for, whenever written, it was acted (lfi<J3) 
when he was not more than t\\ent)-one )ears old, 
and was then recommended by Mr Dr) den, Mi 
Southern, and Mr May meeting Drydtn said, that 
he never had seen such a first play but they found 
it deficient 111 some things, requisite to the success 
of its exhibition, and by their greater experience 
fitted it for the stage Southern used to relate of 
one comedy, probably of tins, that, when Congreve 
read it to the players, he pi on ou need it so wretchedl) , 
that the) had almost rejected it but they were 
afterwards «o well persuaded of its excellence, that, 

for 
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for half a }Cnr before it was acted, the manner 
allowed its author the privilege of tlu house. 

Few pla\ s have cut In on so beneficial to the 
■writer; for it procured imn the patronage of Ha- 
lifax, v ho immediate!) made him out of tlu < om- 
missioneiN for licensing coaches, and soon aim gnvr 
Inm a place ;n the ptpf-ofhee, and another in the 
customs of m\ hunch* d pounds a\ tar ( ‘ongr* u 
comcrsation must sure!) have been at hast < qudly 
pleasing with his writings. 

Such a coined), written at such an age, reejuue.’ 
some consideration As the lighter *-peei(N of dru- 
mstick poetry professes tlu 1 imitation of common 
life, of real manners, and daily m< ulents, it apparently 
presupposes a familial knowledge of mam charac- 
ters, and exact observation of the passing woild; 
the difficulty therefore is, to conceive how this know- 
ledge can be obtained by a boy. 

But if The Old Bachelor he more neatly exa- 
mined, it will be found to be one of those comedies 
which may be made by a. mind vigorous and acute, 
and furnished with conuek characters by the perusal 
of other poets, without much actual commerce with 
mankind The dialogue is one constant reciprocation 
of conceits, or clash of wit, in which nothing flows 
necessarily fiom the occasion, or is dictated by na- 
ture. The diameters both of men and women aie 
eithei fictitious and artificial, as those of Hem hi'vll 
and the ladies , 01 easy and common, as ff’rftol a 
tame idiot. Bluff ' a swaggenng covvaid, and Fondle- 
wife a jealous puritan; and the catastiophe arises 
from a mistake not veiy piobably pioducedj by 
marrying a woman in a mask. 


Yet 
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Yet tins ga) comedy, when all these deductions 
are unde, w ill still remain the work of very powerful 
and fertile faculties the dialogue is quick and spark- 
ling, the incidents such as seize the attenti >n, and 
the wit so exuberant that it “ o er-mforms its tene- 
<s ment 

Ne\t year lie gave another specimen of Ins abi- 
lities m The Double Dealer , which was not received 
with equal kindness He writes to his patron the 
lord Halifax a dedication, m which he endeavours 
to reconcile the reader to that which found few 
friends among the audience These apologies are 
nlu ays useless u de gustibus non est disputandum ,** 
men may be convinced, but the} cannot be pleased, 
against their w ill But, though taste is obstinate, it 
is very variable and time often prevails when argu- 
ments have failed 

Queen Mary conferred upon both those plays the 
honour of her presence and when she died, soon 
after, Congreve testified his gratitude bj a despicable 
effusion of elegiac pastoral a composition in which 
all is unnatural and \ et nothing is new 

In another yeai (ltfPj) his prohfick pen produced 
Love for Love a comedy of nearer alliance to life, 
and exhibiting more real manners than either of the 
former The character of Foresight was then com- 
mon Dryden calculated nativities both Cromwell 
and kmgM llliam had their lucky da) s and Shaftes- 
bury himself, though he had no religion, was said 
to regard predictions The Sailor is not accounted 
\ery natural, but he is ver) pleasant 

With this play was opened the New Theatre, 
under the direction of Betterton the tragedian w here 

he 
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lie exhibited two years afterwaids (1GS7) The Mourn ~ 
mg Bride, a tragedy, so written as to shew him suf- 
ficiently qualified for either kind of di amatick poetry. 

In this play, of which, when he afterwards levised 
it, he 1 educed the versification to gi eater regularity, 
theie is moie bustle than sentiment, the plot is busy 
and intiicate, and the events take hold on the atten- 
tion , but, except a veiy few passages, we aie rather 
amused with noise, and peiplexed with stiatagem, 
than entei tamed with any tiue delineation of natural 
cliaiacteis This, howevei , was received with more 
benevolence than any otliei of his works, and still 
continues to be acted and applauded. 

But 'whatever objections may be made either to 
his connck 01 tiagick excellence, they aie lost at 
once in the blaze of admnation, when it is remem- 
beied that he had pioduced these foui plays before 
he had passed his twenty-fifth yeai, before other 
men, even such as are some time to shine m emi- 
nence, have passed then probation of hteiatuie, or 
piesume to hope for any other notice than such as 
is bestowed on diligence and enquiry. Among all 
the effoits of eaily genius which literal y lnstoiy re- 
coids, I doubt whethei any one can be produced 
that moie surpasses the common limits of natuie 
than the plays of Congieve. 

About this time began the long-continued contro- 
versy between Collier and the poets. In the reign 
of Charles the Fust the Puritans had raised a violent 
clamoui against the diama, which they consideied 
as an entei tamment not lawful to Christians, an opi- 
nion held by them m common with the church of 
Rome ; and Prynne published Histrio-mastioc , a huge 
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volume, in which st*ige-ph\ s were censured The 
outrages and crimes of the Puritans brouglit after- 
w ards their whole s) «tcm of doctrine into disrepute, 
and from the Restoration the poets and phj ers were 
Jeft at quiet for to have molested them would have 
had the appearance of tendency to puritanical rna- 
hgmt) 

This dancer, however, was worn aw a} b) time 
and Colht rj a fierce and implacable Non juror, 
knew that an attack upon the theatre would never 
make him suspected for a Puritan lie therefore (1G9 8 ) 
published A short flew of the Immorality and Pio - 
fineness of the English S tage , I bclie\c with no 
other motive than religious ^eal and honest indigna 
tion He was formed for a controvertist, with suffi- 
cient learning, with diction -vehement and pointed, 
though often vulgar and incorrect with uncon 
querablc pertin icity w ith wit m the higliest degree 
I een and sarcastich and with all those powers ex- 
alted and invigorated hj just confidence in Ins cause 
Thus qualified, and thus incited, he walked out 
to battle, and assailed at once most of the living 
W nters, jrom Drjden to DUrfey Ills omet was 
violent those passages, which while they stood single 
had passed with little notice, when they were accu- 
mulated and exposed together, excited horror the 
wise and the pious caught the alarm , and the nation 
wondered wlij it had so long suffered irreligion and 
licentiousness to be open I v taught at the public] 
charge 

Nothing now remained for the poets but to resist 
or flj Dryden s conscience, or Ins prudence, angry 
as he was, withheld him from the conflict Con- 
greve 
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greve and Vanbrugh attempted answers. Congreve, 
a very young man, elated with success, and impatient 
of censure, assumed an an of confidence and security. 
His chief aitifice of controveisy is to retort upon his 
adveisaiy Ins own woids. he is very angiy, and, 
hoping to conquer Collier with his own weapons, 
allows himself m the use of every term of contumely 
and contempt , but he has the su'ord without the 
ami of Scanderbeg, he has his antagonist’s coarse- 
ness, but not his strength. Collier leplied ; for con- 
test w r as his delight : he was not to be frighted from 
his purpose or his prey. 

The cause of Congi eve was not tenable , what- 
ever glosses he might use for the defence or pal- 
liation of single passages, the general tenour and 
tendency of his plays must always be condemned. 
It is acknowledged, with universal conviction, that 
the perusal of his works will make no man better ; 
and that their ultimate effect is to represent pleasure 
m alliance with vice, and to relax those obligations 
by which life ought to be regulated. 

The stage found other advocates, and the dispute 
w'as proti acted through ten years : but at last Comedy 
grew more modest: and Collier lived to see the're- 
W'ard of his labour m the reformation of the theatre. 

Of the powers by which this important victory 
was achieved, a quotation from Love for Love , and 
the remark upon it, may afford a specimen : 

Sir Samps. “ Sampson’s a very good name ; for your 
Cf Sampsons were strong dogs from the beginning.” 

Angel. cc Have a care If you remember, the 
“ strongest Sampson of your name pulled an old 
<c house over his head at last.” 
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** litre joulmi tin Sacral Hilton burlt qucd 
“ mi (l Sunpson once more brought into the house of 
* J)igon, to nnhc port for tht Philistines' 

Congreve s I i«st plav was J hr U at/ of l he JJ ui Id 
which, though is lit hints m his dedication it w is 
written with great lihour and much thought, w is 
recuvtd with so little favour, tint, King in a ln 0 h 
degree oflendul uid di gusted, lit icsolved to commit 
ins quitt and Ins f me no more to tiic caprices of an 
audience 

I rom tins time lit*, lift ct iseil to th< pubhek he 
lived for himself and lor Ins friends md among Ins 
friends w is able to n line < v lv\ m m of his time v hom 
v it and deg met Ind i used to reputation It nn) be 
therefore rea onibh upposed th it his manners wen 
polite, md his con\er>ation pleasing 

lie tuns not to have taken much pleasure m 
writiu^ is he contributed nothing to the Spcctnto ) , 
uidonh one piper to the Fittlcr, thou B h ptihhslied 
b) men with whom lie might be suppo ed willing to 
as oemte and though he Iwcd mail) }cars lifter tK 
public ition of his Ahccell meous Poems, vet he added 
notlini 0 to them, but lived on in htcrar) indolence 
engaged in no eontrovers), ton tending with no rival, 
neither ohcitmg fhttcrv b\ pubhek commendations, 
nor provoking emmt\ bv malignant criticism, but 
passing his time among the grcit and splendid, in 
tiler placid enjovnient of Ins fame and fortune 
Having owed Ins fortune to Ilalifiv, he continued 
always of ius patrons party, but, as it teems, with- 
out violence or enmon) and Ins firmness was na- 
turall) esteemed, as his abilities vveie reverenced 
His secuntv therefore was never violated and when, 
Vol X O upon 
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upon the extrusion of the Whigs, some intei cession 
was used lest Congieve should be displaced, the carl 
of Oxford made this answei 

ct Non obtusa adeo gestamus pcctoia Poem, 
u Nec tarn aicisus eqnos Tjiia. sol jungit ah uibe ,T 

He thatw'as thus honouied by the adverse party 
might naturally expect to be advanced when Ins 
fuends leturned to power, and he w ; as accordingly 
made secietaiy for the island of Jamaica, a place, I 
suppose, without ti ust 01 caie, but which, with his 
post m the customs, is said to have afforded lnm 
twelve bundled pounds a yeai. 

His honouis were yet fai greater than his piofits. 
Eveiy w f nter mentioned him with lespect, and, 
among othei testimonies to his meut, Steele made 
lnm the patron of Ins Miscellany, and Pope inscribed 
to him Ins tianslation of the Iliad. 

But he tieated the Muses with ingratitude, for, 
having long conveised familiarly with the great, he 
wished to be considered rathei as a man of fashion 
than of wit, and, when he leceived a visit fiom 
Voltane, disgusted him by the despicable foppeiy 
of desmng to be consideied not as an author but a 
gentleman , to which the Fienchman leplied, cc that 
if he had been only a gentleman, he should not 
“ have come to visit him ” 

In his letirement he may be supposed to have 
applied himself to books ; for he discovers more hte- 
lature than the poets have commonly attained. But 
Ins studies w r ere m his latter days obstructed by ca- 
taiacts m Ins eyes, which at last terminated m blind- 
ness. This melancholy state was aggravated by the 

gout. 
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gdut, for which he sought relief by a journey to 
Bath, but, being overturned in his chariot, com- 
plained from that time of a pain in Ins side, and died, 
at his house hi Surrej street lh the Strand, Jan 29, 
1728-9 Having lam in state m the Jerusalem- 
chamber, he was buried in Westminster-abbej, 
wheie *t monument is erected to his memory by 
Henrietta dutchess of Mailborougli, to whom, for 
reasons either not known or not mentioned, he be- 
queathed a legacy of about ten thousand pounds 
the accumulation of attentive parsimony, which, 
though to her superfluous and useless, might have 
given great assistance to the ancient familj from 
which he descended, at that time by the imprudence 
of his relation reduced to difficulties and distre^ 
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CONGREVE has merit of the highest kind , lie 
is an onginal writer, who hoi rowed neither the mo- 
dels of his plot noi the manna of his dialogue Ol 
Ins plays I cannot speak distinctly , for, since I in- 
spected them many yeais June passed, hut what 
lemains upon my memoiy is, that his cliaiacters are 
commonh fictitious and artificial, with veiy little of 

4 / • 

natuie, and not much of hie lie fanned a pecuhai 
idea of connck excellence, which he supposed to 
consist in gay lemarks and une\]iccled nnsweis, 
but that which he endeavomed, he seldom failed ol 
peifoiming. His scenes exhibit not much of hu- 
mour, lmageiy, oi passion . Ins personages are a 
kind_of intellectual gladiatois ; eveiy sentence is to 
waid or strike; the contest of smaitness is never 
intei nutted, Ins wit is a meteoi playing to and fio 
with alternate coiuscations His comedies have 
theiefoie, in some degree, the opeiation of trage- 
dies , they sui prise rather than diveit, and laise 
admnation oftener than memment. But they aie 
the works of a mind leplete with images, and quick 
m combination 

Of his miscellaneous poetry I cannot say any 
thing vei y favoui able The powei s of Congi eve seem 
to desert him when he leaves the stage, as Antaeus 
was no longer strong than when he could touch the 
giound It cannot be observed without wonder, that 
a mind so vigoious and fertile m diamatick compo- 
sitions should on any othei occasion discover nothing 
but impotence and poveity. He has in these little 
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pieces neither elevation of fnncj , selection of lan- 
guage, nor shill in versification jet, if I were re- 
quired to select from the whole mass of English 
poetry the most poetical paragraph, I know not what 
1 could prefer to an exclamation m 7 he Mounting 
JBi ule 

ALMERIA 

It was a fancj d noise, for al! is hush d 

LEONORA 

It bore the accent of a human voice 

ALMERl V 

It was thj fear, or else some transient wind 
Whistling thro hollows of this vaulted istc 
V e 11 listen — 

LEONORA 

Hark' 

ALMERl \ 

No, all is hush d and still as death — Tis dreadful 1 
How reverend is the face of tins tall pile, 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 

To bear aloft its arch d ami ponderous Toof, 

By its own weight made s ted fast and immov able, 
Looking tranquillity * It stril es an awe 
And terror on mj aching sight the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 

And shoot a chilness to mj trembling heart 
Give me tlij hand, and let me hear thj voice , 

Naj, quicklj sptal to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice — mj own affrights me with its echoes 

He who reads these lines enjoj s for a moment the 
powers of a poet he feels what he remembers to 
ha\e felt before but he feels it with great increase 

of 
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of sensibility, he lecogmzes a familiar image ; but 
meets it again amplified and expanded, embellished 
with beauty, and enlaiged with majesty. 

Yet could the authoi, who appeals here to have 
epjoyed the confidence of Natuie, lament the death 
of queen Mary 111 lines like these . 

The locks aie cleft, and new-descending nils 
Fmrow the brows of all tli’ impending lulls 
The watei-gods to floods then mulcts turn, 

And each, with streaming e} es, supplies Ins w anting 
inn 

The Fauns foisake the woods, the Njmplis the gro\ e. 
And lound the plain 111 sad disti actions love 
In piickly biakes then tendei limbs the} tear, 

And leave on thorns then locks of golden hair 
With then shaip nails, thcipschcs the Satyis wound, 
And tug then sliagg} beaicls, and bite with gnef the 
mound 

O 

Lo Pan himself, beneath a blasted oak, 

Dejected lies, Ins pipe in pieces bioke. 

See Pales weeping too, in wild despan, 

And to the piercing winds hei bosom baie 
And see yon fading myrtle, wheie appears 
The Queen of Love, all bath’d in flowing tears , 

See how she wnngs hei bands, and beats her bieast. 
And tears hei useless gndle from hei w’aist 1 
Hear the sad muimurs of hei sighing doies 1 
For gnef they sigh, forgetful of their loves 

And, many yeais aftei, he gave no pi oof that 
time had improved his wisdom 01 his w it , for, on 
the death of the marquis of Blandfoid, this was his 
song . 

And now the winds, w r hich had so long been still. 
Began the swelling air with sighs to fill, 
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The water nymphs, who motionless remain d, 

Like images of ice, while she complain cl. 

Non loos d their streams as when descending rams 
Roll the sttep torrents headlong o er the plains 
The prone creation who so long had gaz’d. 

Charm d with her cries, and at her griefs amaz d # 
Began to roar and howl with horrid jell, 

Dismal to hear, and terrible to tell 1 

Nothing but groans and sighs were heard around. 

And Echo multiplied each mournful sound 

In both these funeral poems, when lie has yelled out 
many syllables of senseless dolour , he dismisses his 
reader with senseless consolation from the grave of 
Pastora rises a light that forms a star and where 
Amaryllis wept for Am) ntas, from every tear sprung 
up a violet 

But William is Ins hero, and of William he will 
sing 

The hovering winds on down} wings shall wait around, 
And catch, and waft to foreign lands, the filing sound 

It cannot but be proper to shew what they shall haye 
to catch and carry 

Twas now, when flower} lawns the prospect made, 
And flowing brooks beneath a foiest shade, 

A lowing heifer, loveliest of the herd, 
btood feeding by while two fierce bulls prepar d 
Their armed heads for fi c ht, b} fate of war to pro\e 
The \ictor worth} of the fair one s lo\e 
Untliought presage of what met ne\t my a lew 
Tor soon the shady scene withdrew 
And now, for woods, and fields, uul springing flowers, 
Behold a town arise, bulwark, d with walls and Jofty 
towers , 


Two 
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Each m battalia lang’d, and *humig .urns m rav'd : 
"With ca n ci c\ ps beholding botlt ftom lai 
Namur, the pri/o and m. sticks <>{ the v.ai 

The Birth of the Mus r is a nnseiuble fiftioti. 
One good line it ha*., which was bon owed from 
Hidden. The concluding tones me these* 

This said, no moic 1 cm lin’d 'i’ll’ ctlicu.d ho-t 
Again impaltcnt cioud the crvstal < oast 
The fathci, non, within Ins spacious hands. 
Encompass’d all the mingled man of seas and land-., 
And, hating heat’d alok the ponduotis spin ic, 
lie launch’d the world to float in ambient air 

Of his megular poems, that to Airs AiahclU 
Hunt seems to be the best Ins ode for St Cecilias 
Day, hovvcvei, lias some lines winch Pope had lit 
his mind tvhen he tviotc his otvn 

Ills imitations of Iloiace aie feebly paiaplnas- 
tical, and the additions winch lie makes me of little 
value. He sometimes letains what tteie more pio- 
perly omitted, as when lie talks oT vervain and gums 
to propitiate Venus 

Of his ti anslations, the satne of Jmcnal was 
written very early, and may theiefoie be forgiven, 
though it have not the massiness and vigour oi the 
original. In all his versions stiength and spi lghtliness 
aie wanting his Hymn to Venus, fiom Homer, is 
perhaps the best His lines aie weakened with ex- 
pletives, and his lhymes aie frequently nnpei feet 
His petty poems ai e seldom woi tli the cost of ci iti- 
cism , sometimes the thoughts aie false, and some- 
times common. In his veises on ladv Gethin, tlie 

latter 
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htter part is m imitation of Hr) den s ode on Mrs 
Ivilhgrew and Dons, tint Ins been so hvidily flat- 
tered bv Steele, Ins indeed some lively stanzas, but 
the expression might be mended and the most 
sti iking pait of the clnractei had been already shewn 
m Lovejo) Loi c i His li t of Pleasing is founded 
on a \ulgar but perhaps impracticable principle, 
and the staleness of the sense is not concealed by 
any novelty of illustration or elegance of diction 
This tissue of poetry, fiom which lie seems to 
have hoped a lasting mine, is totally neglected, and 
known onl) as it appended to his ph) s 
i While corned) or w hilc ti aged) is regarded, his 
plays are likely to be read but, except what re- 
lates to the stagef , I know not that lie has e\ei w rit- 
ten a stanza that is sung, or a couplet that is quoted 
The general character of his Miscellanies is, that 
the) shewi little wit and little virtue 

Yet to him it must be confessed, that we are in 
debted for the correction of a national erroi, and for 
the cuie of our Pmdarick madne s He fir t taught 
the English writers that Pindars odes were regulai 
and though certainly he 'lnd not the fire requisite 
for the higher species of lyric! poetry, he has shewn 
us, that enthusiasm has its rules, and that m mere 
confusion there is neither gnee noi greatness 

i . , 

* Ixcept* Dr Warton exclaims Is not this a high eoit 
ot poetry’ He mentions likewise that Congreves Opera op 
Oratorio of Semele was set to musick bj Handel, I believe in 
1743 C , 
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Sir RICHARD BLACKMORE is one of those 

men , whose writings have attracted much notice, 
but of whose life and mannei s very little has been 
communicated, and whose lot it has been to he much 
oftener mentioned by enemies than by, friends. 

He was the son of Robeit Blackmore of Corsham 
in Wiltshire, styled by Wood Gentleman , and sup- 
posed to have been an attorney. Having been for 
some time educated m a country school, he was sent 
at tlniteen to Westminster, and m 1G68 was entered 
at Edmund-Hall m Oxfoid, where he took the de- 
giee of M A June 3, 1G7G, and resided thirteen 
yeais , a much longer time than it is usual to spend 
at the university , and which he seems to have passed 
with veiy little attention to the business of the place, 
for, 111 his poems, the ancient names of nations or 
places, which he often mtioduces, are pionounced 
by chance He afterwards travelled . at Padua he 
was made doctor of Physick ; and, after having wan- 
dered about a year and a half on the Continent, re- 
turned home. 
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In some part of his life, it is not known when. 
Ins indigence compelled him to teach a school, an 
humiliation with which, though it certainly lasted 
but a little while, his enemies did not forget to re- 
proach him, when he became conspicuous enough 
to excite malevolence and let it be remembered for 
Ins honour, that to have been once a schoolmaster is 
the onty reproach which all the perspicacity of ma- 
lice, animated by wit, lias ever fixed upon his pri- 
vate life 

When he first engaged in the study of ph) sick, 
he enquired, as he sajs, of Dr Sydenham, what 
authors lie should read, and was directed by Syden- 
ham to Don Quixote which, 1 said he, u is a \ery 
“ good book I read it still The perverseness of 
mankind makes it often mischievous in men of emi- 
nence to give way to meinment the idle and tile 
illiterate will long shelter themselves under this 
foolish apophthegm 

Whether he rested satisfied w ith this direction, 
or sought for better, he commenced physician, and 
obtained high eminence and extensive practice He 
became Tellow of the College of Physicians, April 12, 
1687, being one of the thirty which, bj the new 
charter of king James, were added to the formei 
Fellows Ills residence was in Cheapside and 
his friends were chiefty 111 the city In the early 
part of Blackmore s time, a citizen w as a term of 
reproach and his place of abode was another topick 
to which his adversaries had recourse, in the penury 
of scandal 


* At Sadlers Hall 
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Blackmore, therefore, was made a poet not by 
necessity but inclination, and wrote not for a live- 
lihood but for fame; or, if he may tell his own 
motives, for a nobler puipose, to engage poetry m 
the cause of Vntue. 

I believe it is peculiar to him, that his first pub- 
lic work was an heroick poem. He was not known 
as a maker of verses till he published (in 1095) 
Prince Arthur , m ten books, written, as he relates, 
ec by such catches and starts, and m such occasional 
cc unceitam houis as his piofession afforded, and for 
u the greatest part m coffee-houses, or in passing up 
tc and down the streets.” For the latter part of this 
apology he was accused of writing ee to the rumbling 
ec of his chai lot- wheels ” He had lead, he says, 

but little poetiy throughout his whole life; and 
cc for fifteen years befoie liadmot written an hundred 
ec veises, except one copy of Latin verses m piaise 
“ of a fi lend’s book ” 

He thinks, and with some reason, that fiom such 
a peiformance perfection cannot be expected, but 
he finds another reason foi the seventy of his cen- 
suieis, which he expi esses in language such as 
Cheapside easily furnished <c I am not fiee of the 
“ Poets Company, ( havmg never kissed the govei nor’s 
cf hands: mine is therefoie not so much as a per- 
<c mission-poem, but a downright mterlopei Those 
cc gentlemen who cany . on their poetical tiade in a 
ce joint-stock, would certainly do what they could to 
cc sink and lum an unlicensed adventurei, notwith- 
(c standing I disturbed none of their factories, nor 
f< imported any goods they have ever dealt m.” He 
had lived m the city till he had learned its note. 

That 
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That Prince At thir found many renders is cer- 
tain for in two jears it had three editions a very 
uncommon instance of favourable reception, at a 
time when literary curiosity was jet confined to par- 
ticular classes of the nation Such success naturally 
rai ed animosity and Dennis attached it bj a formal 
criticism, more tedious and disgusting than the work 
which he condemns To this censure maj be opposed 
the approbation of Locke and the admiration of 
j\Iolineu\, which are found in their printed Letters 
Mohneux is particularly delighted with the song of 
Tilopas, which is therefore subjoined to this narrative 

It is remarl ed by Pope, that what “ raises the 
4 hero, often sinks the man Of Blachmore it 
may be said, that, as the poet sinks, the man rises, 
the animadvei sions of Dennis, insolent and contemp 
tuous as the} were, raised in him no implacable re- 
sentment he and his cntick wereafterwardb friends 
and in one of bis latter works he praises Dennis as 
‘ equal to Boileau in poetrj, and superior to him m 
“ cntical abilities * 

He seems to have been more delighted with praise 
than pained by censure, and, instead of slackening, 
quickened his career Having in tw o years produced 
ten books of Prince Arthur , in two j ears more 
(1607) he «;ent into the world King Arthu ) in 
twelve The provocation was now doubled, and the 
resentment of wit* and criticks may be supposed to 
have increased in proportion He found, however* 
adv antages more than equiv alcnt to all their outrages , 
he was this year made one of the physicians m or- 
dinary to king William and advanced by him to 

the 
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the honour of knighthood, with the present of a gold 
chain and a medal 

The malignity of the wits attubuted lus knight- 
hood to his new poem , but king William was not 
very studious of poetiy ; and Blackmore perhaps had 
other ment, for lie says, m his dedication to Alj) cd, 
that “he had a gi eater pait in the succession of the 
“ house of Hanovei than evei he had boasted.” 

What Blackmoie could contribute to the Succes- 
sion, or what he imagined himself to ha\ e contributed, 
cannot now he known. Thai lie had been of con- 
sideiable use, I doubt not but he believed, for I hold 
him to have been veiy honest , but he might easily 
make a false estimate of his own impoitance : those 
whom their vntue lcstiams hom deceiving others, 
aie often disposed by their vanity to deceive them- 
selves Whelhci he piomoted the Succession or not, 
he at least approved it, and adhered invariably to Ins 
principles and pai ty till ougb Ins whole life. 

His aidour of poetry still continued , and not 
long after (1700) he published A Pat oph asc on 
the Booh of Job, and other paits of the Scnpture. 
This peiformance Dryden, who pm sued him with 
gieat malignity, lived long enough to ridicule m a 
Prologue 

The wits easily confedeiated against him, as Dry- 
den, whose favoui they almost all com ted, ivas Ins 
professed adveisary He had besides given them 
reason for resentment, as, m his Preface to Prince 
Ai thin , he had said of the Di amatick Writei s almost 
all that was alleged afterwaids by Collier, but 
Blackmore’s censure ivas cold and general, Colhei’s 

was 
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was personal and ardent Black more taught his 
reader to dislike what Collier incited him to abhor 
In his Preface to King Arthur he endeavoured 
to gain at least one friend, and propitiated Congreve 
by higher praise of his Mow twig Bride than it has 
obtained from anj other cntick 

The same ) ear he published A Satn e on TVxt a 
proclamation of defiance which united the poets 
almost all against him, and which brought upon 
him lampoons and ridicule from every side Tins 
he doubtless foresaw, and evidently despised, nor 
should lus dignity of mind be w ltliout its praise, 
had he not paid the homage to greatness which lie 
denied to genius, and degraded lum*elf by conferring 
that authority over the national taste, which he takes 
hom the poets, upon men of high rank and wide 
influence, but of less wit and not greater virtue 
Here is again discovered the inhabitant of Cheap- 
side, whose head cannot 1 eep Ins poetry unmmgled 
with trade To hinder that intellectual bankruptcy 
which lie affects to fear, he will erect a Bank for 
rpit 

In this poem he justly censured Dr) dens impu- 
rities, but praised his powers though m a subse- 
quent edition he retained the satire, and omitted the 
praise What was Ins leason I know not Dr) den 
was then no longer m Ins v\aj 

Ills head still teemed with heroick poetry and 
(170a) he published Eliza , in ten books I am 
afraid that the world was now wear) of contending 
about Blackmore s heroe , for 1 do not remember 
that by any author, serious or comical, I have found 
Eliza either praised or blamed She “ dropped, 

as 
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as it seems, cc dcad-boin fiom the piess” It is 
never mentioned, and was ne\er seen by me till I 
bonowed it foi the present occasion. Jacob savs, 
sc it is corrected and icused for another impression 
but the iabom ol icviMon was tin own away 

Fiom this time he turned some of his thoughts to 
the celebi ation ol living cliai acters , and w rote a poem 
on the Kif-uit C/ub, and Adi ice to the Pacts ho a in 
celebrate the Puke ofMarlhm oagh , but on occasion 
of another ycai of success, thinking himself qualified 
to give moic mstiuction, he again wiote a poem of 
Aih'icc to a ff'eavn of Tapcsti //. Steele was then 
publishing the Tatlci , and, looking lo.md him lor 
something at w Inch he might laugh, unluckily lighted 
on Sn Riehaul’s wotk, and tieated it with such con- 
tempt, that, as Fenton obseives, he put an end to the 
species ol waters that gate hh ice to Paint cii> 

Not long .liter (Jy3 2) he published Creation, a 
jdulosophical Poem, which has been by my lecom- 
mendntion mscited m the late collection Whoeiei 
judges of this by any othei oi Blackmore's pei- 
formanccs, will do it mjniy. The piaise given it by 
Addison ( Spec 339) ls too well known to be tian- 
senbed , but some notice is due to the testimony of 
Dennis, who calls it a i( philosophical Poem, which 
c< has equalled that ol Lucietius m the beauty of its 
versification, and infinitely sui passed it m the soli- 
Cl dity and stiengtli of its ie.i soiling.'’ 

Why an authoi surpasses himself, it is natural to 
enqune. Ihaveheaid fiom Mr Draper, an emi- 
nent bookseller, an account leceivcd by him fiom 
Ambiose Philips, “ That Blackmoie, as he pi oceeded 
iC io. this poem, laid Ins manuscnpt fiom time to 

tc time 
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ic time before a club of u its w ith w hom be associated * 
<e and that every man contributed, as lit could, either 
u improvement or correction so tliat, said Philips, 
ff there are perhaps no where in the booh, thirty lines 
“ together that now stand as the} were original!} 
“ written 

Tlie relation of Philip'?, I suppose, was true but 
when all reasonable all credible allowance is made 
fdr tills friendl} revision, the author will still retain 
an ample div idend of praise for to him must alna> s 
be assigned the plan of the worl , the distribution of 
its part 1 ?, the choice of topicks, the train of argu- 
ment, and, what is vet more, the general predomi- 
nate of philosophical judgment and poetical spirit 
Correction seldom effects more than the suppression 
of faults a happy line, or a single elegance, may 
perhaps be added but of a large work the general 
character must alwajs remain the original consti 
tution can bever} little helped b} local remedies* 
inherent and radical dulness will never be mucli in-* 
vigorated b) extunsick mimation 

This potin, if he had written nothing else, would 
have transmitted him to posterity among the first fa 
vourites of the Lngli li Muse but to make verses 
Was liib transcend mt pleasure, and, as lie was not de 
terred b} censure he was not satiated with praise 

He deviated however, sometimes into other tracks 
of literature, liul condescended to entertain lus rea 
ders v\ ith plain prose M hen the Spectator stopped, 
he considered the polite woild as destitute ofentei- 
tainment and, in concert with lV*r Hughes, who 
Wrote every third paper, published three times a week 
the Lay Monastery, founded on the supposition that 

Vol X P some 
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Some literal j r men, whose characters aie described, had 
retired to a house m theconntiy to enjoy philosophi- 
cal leisuie, and lesolved to instruct the publick, by 
•communicating then disquisitions and amusements. 
Whether any leal persons were concealed under fic- 
titious names, is not known The heio of the club 
Is one Mi. Johnson , such a constellation of excel- 
lence, that his chamctei shall not be suppressed, 
though there is no great genius m the design, nor 
skill m the delineation. 

Cc The fust I shall name is Mi Johnson, a gentle- 
(t man that owes to Natuie excellent faculties and an 
“ elevated genius, and to industiy and application 
ec many acquned accomplishments. His taste is dis- 
“ tinguishing, just, and delicate * Ins judgment 
“ clear, and his reason strong, accompanied with an 
“ imagination full of spmt, of great compass, and 
“ stoied with lefined ideas. He is s 1 cutick of the 
“ first lank , and, what is his peculiai ornament, he 
<{ is deliveied fiom the ostentation, malevolence, and 
“ supeicilious temper, that so often blemish men of 
cc that chai actei His remai ks result ft om the nature 
<f and lea^on of things, and are fonned by a judg- 
mem fiee, and unbiassed by the authority of those 
“ who have lazily followed each other m the same 
cc beaten tiact of thinking, and aie ai rived only at 
“ the reputation of acute gi ammanans and commen- 
4C tators , men, who have been copying one another 
cc many hundi ed yeai s, without any impi ovement : 
“ or, if they have ventured faither, have only ap- 
plied m a mechanical manner the rules of ancient 
cnticks to modern writings, and with great labour 
c< discovered nothing but tlieir own want of judg- 

cf ment 
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« merit and capacity As Mr Johnson penetrates to 
“ the bottom of his subject, by which means his ob- 
« senations are solid and natural, as well as delicate, 
« so his design is always to bring to light something 
"useful and ornamental whence his character is 
" the reverse to theirs, who have eminent abilities in 
« insignificant knowledge, and a great felicity m 
te finding out trifles He is no less industrious to 
" search out the merit of an author, than sagacious 
" in discerning his errors and defects and takes 
" more pleasure in commending the beauties, than 
" exposing the blemishes of a laudable writing like 
" Horace, in a long work, he cm bear some defor- 
cf mities, and justly lay them on the imperfection of 
** human nature, which is incapable of faultless pro-* 
“ ductions When an excellent Drama appears in 
“ publick, and bj its intrin«uck worth attracts a gene- 
a ral applause, he is not stung w ith envy and spleen , 
,f nor does he express a savage nature, in fastening 
te upon the celebrated author, dwelling upon lus 
te imaginary defects, and passing over his conspicuous 
" excellences He treats all writers upon the same 
" impaitial fooling and is not, like the little cnticl s, 
“ tal en up entirety in finding out onty the beauties 
" of the ancient, and nothing but the errors of the 
u modern writers Never did an^ one express more 
u kindness and good nature to joung and unfinished 
tc authors he promotes then interests, protects their 
u reputation, extenuates then faults, and sets off their 
“ virtues, and by In* c indour guards them from the 
" severity of his judgment He is not like those 
" drj criticks, who are morose because they cannot 
" write themselves, but is himself ma ter of a good 
p 2 “ vein 
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cf vein in poetry ; and though he does not often em- 
tc ploy it, } et he has sometimes entei tamed Ins friends- 
cc with Ins unpublished pei forinances ” 

The lest of the Lay Monks seem to be but feeble 
inoitals, m eompaiison mill the gigantic Johnson ; 
who jet, with all his abilities, and the help of the 
fiateimiy, could dnve the jiubhcation but to forty 
papei s, w Inch w ei e allet w ards collected into a volume, 
and called m the title A Sequel to the Speciafoi s. 

Some veais aftei wards (17 It) and 1 7 1 7) he pub- 
lished two volumes of Essays m prose, which can be 
commended only as they aie written for the highest 
and noblest pui pose, the piomolion of religion. 
Blackmoie’s piose is not the prose of a poet, foi it 
is languid, sluggish, and lifeless , Ins diction is nei- 
lliei daimg nor exact, Ins flow neithei lapid nor easy, 
and Ins peuods neither smooth 1101 stiong His ac- 
count ol TV it null shew wuth how little clearness he 
is content to tlnnk, and how little Ins thoughts aie 
recommended by Ins language 

ce As to its efficient cause, IT it ow r es its production 
cc to an extiaoulmaiy and peculiai tempei ament in 
cc tlie constitution of the possessoi of it, in which is 
“ found a concunence of regulai and exalted fer- 
“ ments, and an affluence of animal spmts, lefined 
“ and 1 ectified to a gieat degiee of pimty: whence, 
“ being endowed with vivacity, brightness, and ce- 
lenty, as well in then leflections as dnect motions, 
<c they become piopei instruments foi the sprightly 
c opeiations of the mind , by which means the lma- 
cc gmation can wuth 'gieat facility range the wide 
u field of Natuie, contemplate an infinite variety of 
objects, and, by observing the similitude and dis- 

“ agieement 
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“ agreement of their several qualities, single out and 
" abstract, and then suit and unite, those ideas v\ hich 
" udl best serve its purpose Hence beautiful allu 
" sions, surprising metaphor*?, and admirable senti- 
" ments, are always leadj at hand and while the 
f fancy is full of images, collected fioin innumerable 
" objects and then different qu dities, relations, and 
" habitudes, it can at pleasuie dress a common no- 
" tion in a strange but becoming garb by which, as 
" before observ ed, the same thought will appeal a 
" new one, to the great delight and u ondei of the 
<( hearer What vve call genius results fiom this 
<e particular happj complexion in the fitst formation 
"of the person that enjojs it, and is Natuies gift, 
ee but diversified by various specific^ characters and 
“ limitations, as its active fire is blended and allayed 
" by different proportions of phlegm, or reduced and 
"regulated by the contrast of opposite feiments 
“ Therefore, as there happens in the composition of a 
" facetious genius a greater oi less, though still an m- 
" ferior, degree of judgment and pi udeute, one man ot 
ec nit vv ill be varied and distinguished from another ? 

Jn these T ssays he took little care to piopiti itc the 
nits for he scorns to avert their malice at the ex- 
pence of virtue or of truth J 

"Several, in their books, have man) sarcastical 
"and spiteful strol es at religion m general while 
" others make themselves pleasant w ith tl e principles 
" of the Christian Of the last kind, this age lias 
" seen a most audacious example in the book intitled 
" A rale of a Tub Had this writing been pub- 
" lished m a Pagan or Popish nation, who are justly 
{C impatient of all mdigmtv offered <to the established 

" religion 
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e< leligion of their country, no doubt but the author ' 
cc would have received the punishment he desei ved. 

But the fate of this impious buffoon is very dif- 
cc ferent ; for m a Protestant kingdom, zealous of 
<e their civil and religious immunities, he has not 
a only escaped affronts an(f the effects' of publick re- 
ct sentment, but has been caressed and patiomzed by 
£c persons of great figure, and of all denominations. 

<c Violent party-men, who differed m all things be- 
cc sides, agreed m their turn to shew paiticular le- 
“ spect and friendship to this insolent derider of the 
worship of his country, till at last the 1 eputed writer 
c * is not only gone off' with impunity, but tuumphs 
- 4 ‘ in his dignity and pieferment I do not know 
“ that any inquiry or search was ever made aftei this 
f e writing, or that any reward was ever offered for the > 
“ discovery of the author, 01 that the infamous book 
(e was ever condemned to be burnt m publick : whe- 
ee ther this proceeds fiom the excessive esteem and 
“ love that men in power, during the late reign, 
cc had for wit, or their defect of zeal and concern 
<c for the Christian religion, will be delei mined best 
" by those who are best acquainted with their cha- 
e< racier.’ 

jrj 

In another place he speaks with becoming abhor- 
rence of a godlcc s author, who has burlesqued a Psalm. 
This author was supposed to be Pope, who published 
a reward foi any one that would produce the coiner 
<bf the accusation, but never denied it ; and was af- 
terwards the perpetual and incessant enemy of Black- 
more 

i 

One of his Essays is upon the Spleen, which is 
treated by him so much to his own satisfaction, that 

he 
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he has published the ^ame thoughts m the same 
words first m the Lay Monastery then in the Es- 
say and then in the Preface to a Medical Treatise 
on the Spleen One passage, which I have found 
already twice, I will here exhibit, because I think it 
better imagined, and better expressed, than could be 
expected from the common ten our of his prose 
" As the several combinations of splenetich mad 
" ness and folly produce an infinite \ ariety of lrregu- 
a Iar understanding, so the amicable accommodation 
" and alliance between several virtues and vices pro- 
duce an equal diversity in the dispositions and 
<( manners of mankind , whence it comes to pass, 
“ that as many monstrous and absurd productions 
" are found in the moral as in the intellectual world 
<e How surprizing is it to observe, among the least 
" culpable men, some whose minds are atti acted bv 
b Heaven and Earth with a seeming equal force. 
ff some who are proud of humility others who are 
<e censonous and uncharitable, y et self-denying and 
" devout, some who join contempt of the world 
"with sordid avarice and others who preserve a 
u great degree of piety , with vll-uature and ungo- 
“ verned passions 1 Nor aie instances of this mcon- 
“ sistent mixture less frequent among bad men, wliere 
fC we often, w ith admiration ^ee persons at once gene- 
" rous and unjust, impious lovers of their county, 
<c and flagitious heroes, good natufed sharpers, ini- 
ft moral men of honour, and libertines who will 
“ sooner die than change their religion and though 
" it is true tint repugnant coalitions of so high a-de- 
gree are found hut m a part of mankind, \ et none 

" of 
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ee of the whole mass, either good 01 bad, aie entirely 
“ exempted fiom *omc absuid mix tuic*. 1 ’ 

He about this time (Aug 22, 1 7 1 6) became one 
of the Elects of the College of Physicians, and was 
soon aftei (Oct 1 ) chosen Censm . He seems to 
have aimed late, whatever was the reason, at his 
medical honoms. 

Having succeeded so well in Ins book on Ci cation, 
by which he established the great principle of all 
Religion, he thought his undei taking impelled, un- 
less he likewise enfoiced the tuith of Revelation; and 
foi that purpose added another poem on Redemption. 
He had likewise wiitten, bdoie Ins Cicution, three 
books on the Katin e of Man. 

The lovers of musical devotion have always wished 
for a more happy metrical veision than they have } et 
obtained of the book of Psalms this wish the piety 
pf Blackmore led him to gratify, and hepioduced 
(1721),/ new f 'ersion of the Esalms 0) David, fi iff d 
to the Tunes used in Chinches , which, being recom- 
mended by the aichbishops and many bishops, ob- 
tained a licence for its admission into publick uoi- 
ship* but no admission has it yet obtained, noi lias 
it any light to come where Brady and Tate ha^e got 
possession Blackmore’s name mu^t be added to 
those of many otheis, w I10, by the same attempt, have 
obtained only the praise of meaning well 

He was not yet detened Irom heioick poetry. 
There was another monarch of this island, 'foi he did 
not fetch his heroes from foreign countries), whom 
he considered as worthy of the Epick Muse , and lie 
dignified Alfred (1723) with twelve books Rut the 
opinion of the nation was now settled ; a hero mtio- 

ducec| 
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duced by Black more was not likely to find either re 
Bpect 01 kindness Alfi ed took lus place b) Eliza n\ 
silence and darkness Benevolence was ashamed to 
fit out, and Malice was wear) of insulting Of his 
four Tpick Poem 1 ?, tlie first had such reputation and 
pop ilarit\ as enraged the criticks the second was at 
least known enough to be ridiculed the two last had 
neither friends nor enemies 

Contempt is a 1 ind of gangrene, which, if it seizes 
one part of a character, corrupts all the rest by de- 
grees Blackmore, bung despised as a poet, was m 
time neglected as a physician Ins practice, which 
was once invidiously great, forsook him in the latter 
pait of his life , but being bj natuie, or b) principle, 
averse from idleness, he employed his unwelcome 
leisure in writing boohs on phvsick, ami te idling 
others to cure those whom lie could him elf cure no 
longer I know not whether I can enumerate all the 
treatises by whjdi lie has endeavoured to diffuse the 
art of heihng for there is scarcely am distemper, 
of dreadful name, which lie has not taught the leader 
how to oppose He Ins written on the small-po\, 
'fVJth a vehement invective against inoculation on 
consumptions, the spleen, the gout, the rheumatism, 
the kings evil, the drops, v, the jaundice, the stone, 
the diabetes, and the plague 

Of those hooks, if 1 had re^d them, it con’d not be 
expected that I shoul 1 be able to give a critical te- 
count I have been told that there is something m 
them of vexation and discontent, discovered by a, 
perpetual attempt to degiade phy&ick from it subli- 
mity, and to represent it as attainable without much 
previous or concomitant learning By the transient 

glances 
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glances which I have thrown upon them, I have ob- 
served an affected contempt of the Ancients, and a 
supercilious derision of transmitted knowledge. Of 
this indecent an ogance the following quotation from 
his Preface to the Ticatise on the Small-pox will 
affoid a specimen, in which, -when the readei finds, 
what I fear is true, that, when he was censuring 
Hippocrates, he did not know the difference be- 
tween aphoi ism and apophthegm , he w ill not pay 
much 1 egard to his determinations concerning ancient 
learning 

ee As foi his book of Aphorism 1 ?, it is like my 
cc lord Bacons of the same title, a book of -jests, or 
cc a giave collection of tiite and lulling observations ; 
<c of which though many aie true and certain, yet 
<e they signify nothing, and may affoid diveision, 
<e but no instruction ; most of them being much in-. 

ferior to the sayings of the wise men of Greece, 
<c which yet are so low and mean, that we are en-. 
ec tertained eveiy day with more -valuable sentiments 
tc at the table conversation of ingenious and learned 
tc men.” 

I am unwilling, however, to leave him m total 
disgrace, and wall theiefoie quote fiom anothei Pre-t 
face a passage less repiehensible. 

ec Some gentlemen have been disingenuous and 
cc unjust to me, by wresting and forcing my meaning, 
<c m the Preface to anothei book, as if I condemned 
cc and exposed all learning, though they knew I de~ 
(c dared that I gieatly honouied and esteemed all 
u men of superior literature and ei udition ; and that 
u I only undervalued false or supeificial learning, 
ff that signifies nothing foi the sei vice of mankind ; 

<c and 
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and that as to ph) sick, I express!} affirmed that 
‘ learning must be joined with native genius to make 
f a ph} sician of the first rani but if those talents 
< aie separated, I asserted, and do still insist, that 
<c a man of native sagacity and diligence will prove a 
“ more able and useful practiser, than a heavy no- 
« tional scholar, encumbered w ith a heap of confused 
“ ideas * 

He was not only a poet and a physician, but pro 
duced likewise a work of a different kind, A ti lie and 
impai tial History of the Conspiracy against Kmg 
JVHliam, of glonous Memoty m the Year IG95 
This I have never seen, but suppose it at least com- 
piled with integrity He engaged likewise in theo 
logical controversy, and wrote two boohs against the 
Anans Just Pi ej ad ices against the Anan Hypo- 
thesis and Modern At tans unmasked Another of 
his works is JYatmal Theology, or Moral Duties 
considered apait fiotn Positive tilth some Obser- 
vations on ti e D sira bigness and Necessity of a su- 
pernal in a l Ilct ehtion This was the last hook that 
he published He left behind him The accomplished 
Pieaiher , or an Essay upon Divine Eloquence 
which was printed after his death b} Mr White of 
Najlmd in Essex, the minister who attended his 
death bed and testified the fervent piety of Ins last 
/jour; He died on the eighth of Ottobe^, 1729 


BLACK- 
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BLACKMORE, by the unremitted rnimty of the 
wits, whom he piovoked moie by his virtue than his 
dulness, has been e:\posod to noise treatment than 
he deserved Ills name was so long used to point 
C\eiy epigram upon dull mitei*,, that it became at 
last a bye-word of contempt ; but it desen es obser- 
vation, that malignity takes hold only of Ins w ritings, 
and that his life passed without reproach, even when 
his boldness of lepiehcnsion natmallv turned upon 
him many eyes desnous to espy faults, which many 
tongues would have made haste to publish. But those 
who could not blame could at least forbeai to praise, 
and thei efoi e of Ins pnvate life and domestic cliaiac- 
ler theie aie no menionals 

As an author he may justly claim the honours of 
magnanimity. The incessant attacks of Ins enemies, 
whether sei ious or mei 1 y, ai e never discovered to have 
disturbed his quiet, or to have lessened his confidence 
in himself, they neithei awed lnm to silence nor to 
caution; they neither provoked him to petulance, 
nor depressed him to complaint While the distri- 
butors of literary fame wei e endeaiounng to depre- 
ciate and degrade him, he either despised or defied 
them, wi ote on as he had mitten before, and never 
turned aside to quiet them by civility, or lepiess them 
by confutation 

He depended with gi eat security on Ins own po w ers^ 
and peihaps was foi that leason less diligent m pei- 
usmg books. Hisliteiatuie was, I think, but small, 
What he knew of antiquitjq I suspect him to have 
gathered fiom modem compileis, but, though he 
could not boast of much cnticgl knowledge, his mind 

Wfis 
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w as stored with general principles, and he left mi- 
nute researches to those whom he considered as little 
minds 

With this disposition he wrote most of his poems 
Having formed a magnificent design, he was careless 
of particular and subordinate elegances be studied 
no niceties of versification he waited foi no felicities 
of fancy but caught Ins first thoughts in the first 
words m which they were presented nor does it 
appear that he saw beyond his ow n performances, or 
had ever elevated his news to that ideal perfection 
winch every genius bom to excel is condemned al- 
ways to puisue, and never overtake In the first 
suggestions of his imagination he acquiesced he 
thought them good, and did not seek foi better 
His works ma) be read a long time without the Oc- 
currence ofn single line that stands prominent from 
the rest 

The poem on Creation has, however, the appear- 
ance of more circumspection it wants neither har- 
mony of numbers, accuracy of thought, nor elegance 
of diction it has either been written with great care, 
or, what cannot be imagined of 0 long a work, with 
such felicity as made care les« nece^s irj 

Its two constituent parts are ratiocination and de- 
scription lo reason m ver^e, is allowed to be dif- 
ficult but Blackmore not only reasons in verse, but 
very often re isons poetically and finds the art of 
uniting ornament with strength, and ease w ith close 
ness This is a skill which Pope might have con- 
descended to learn from him, when he needed it so 
much in his Moral Es^av s 

la 
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In his descriptions both of life and nature, the poet 
and the plnlosophei happily co-operate , truth is 
lecommended by elegance, and elegance sustained 
by tiuth. 

In the structure and ordei of the poem, not only 
the gi eater parts are propeily consecutive, but the 
didactick and illustrative paragraphs aie so happily 
mingled, that labour is relieved by pleasuie, and the 
attention is led on through a long succession of varied 
excellence to tlic ongmal position, the fundamental 
principle of wisdom and of vntue. 


AS 
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AS theheroiclv poems of Blackmore are now little 
read, it is thought proper to insert, as a specimen 
from Pi nice Aithiir , the ong of Mopas mentioned 
by Molineirv 

But that which Arthur with most pleasure heard 
Were noble strains, bv Mopas sung the bard, 

Who to his harp in loft} teise began, 

And through the secret maze of Nature ran 
He the Great Spirit sung, that all things fill d. 

That the tumultuous wne» of Ciiaos still d , 

Whose nod dispos d the jarring seed:, to peace, 

And made the wars of hostile Atoms cease 
All Beings, we in fruitful Nature find. 

Proceeded from the Great Eternal Mind , 

Streams of his unexhausted spnng of power, 

And, cherish d with his influence, endure 
He spread the pure cerulean fields on high, 

And arch d the chambers of the \aulted sk } 

Which he to suit their glorj with their height, 

\dorn d with globes, that reel, as drunk with light 
His hand directed all the tuneful spheres, 

He turn d then orbs, and polish d all the stars 
He fill d the Sun s last lamp with golden light. 

And bid tin siher Moon adorn the night 
He spread the air} Ocean without shores, 

Where birds are wafted with their feather d oars 
Then sung the bard how the light \apouis nse 
From the warm earth and cloud the smiling skies 
He sung how some, chill d in their airy flight, 

Fall scatter d down in pearl} dew b} night , 

How some rais d higher, sit m secret steams 
On the reflected points of bounding beams, 

Till, chill d with cold, the} shade th etheriai plain, 
Then on the thirst} earth descend in rain 


How 
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How some, whose paits a slight contexture show. 
Sink hoiering through the air, m fleecy snow ; 

How paitis spun in silken threads, and clings 
Entangled m the grass in glewy stnngs , 

How otheis stamp to stones, with rushing sound 
Fall fiom then chr^stal quaincs to the giound, 

How some are laid m trains, that kindled fly. 

In haimless flies by night, about the sky, 

How some in Minds blow with impetuous loicc. 

And cany luin whcie they bend their couise, 

While some conspne to foim a gentle bieeze. 

To fan the an, and play among the trees; 

How some, cmag’d, giow tuibulcnt and loud. 

Pent in the bowels' ol a fi owning cloud, 

That ciacks, as if the axis of the woild 
Was bioke, and Hear en’s blight toweis were dow nwaids 
hull’d 

He sung how cailh's wide ball, at Jore’s command, 
Did m the midst on any columns stand. 

And how the soul of plants, in prison held, 

And bound with sluggish fetteis, lies conceal’d, 

Till with the Spunks w r aim beams, almost releas’d 
Fiom the dull weight, with which it lay opprest, 

Its vigoui spieads, and makes the teeming earth 
Heave up, and laboui with the spi outing birth . 

The active spirit fieedom seeks in v-ain, 

It only works and twists a stronger chain , 

Uiging its prison’s sides to break a way. 

It makes that widei, wheic ’tis forc’d to stay 
Till, having foim’d its living house, it i<_ars 
Its head, and m a tendei plant appeals* 

Hence spnngs the oak, the beautv of the glove, 
Whose stately tiunk fieice storms can scarcely move 
Hence glows the cedar, hence the swelling vine 
Does round the elm its purple clusters twine. 


Hence 
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Hence painted flowers the smiling gardens bless, 
Both with their fragrant scent and gaud} dress 
Hence the white III} in full beauty grows, 

Hence the blue iiolct, and blushing rose 
He sung how sun beams brood upon the earth, 

And in the glebe hatch such a numerous birth , 
Which way the genial warmth in Summer storms 
Turns putrid vapours to a bed of worms , 

How ram, transform d b} this prohfick power, 

Falls from the clouds an animated shower 
He sung the embi} o s grow th within the w omb, 

And how the pdrts their larious shapes assume , 

With what rare art the wondrous structure s wrought. 
From one crudd mass to such perfectidri brought , 
That no part useless, pone misplac d we see. 

None are forgot, and more would monstfous be. 1 


H 'X 
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X- HE bievity with which I am to write the ac- 
count of ELIJAH FENTON, is not the effect of 
indifference 01 negligence I have sought intelligence 
among Ins relations m Ins native country, but have 
not obtained it. 

He was born near Newcastle m Staffordshire, of an 
antient family whose estate was very considerable *- 

but 

He was bom at Shelton, near New castle. May 20, 16S3, 
and was the youngest of eleven children of John Fenton, an at- 
torney at law, and one of the coroners of the county of Stafford 
Hisfathei died in 1G94, and lus giave, m the church-) ard of 
Stoke upon Tient, is distinguished by the following elegant I,atia 
insciiption from the pen of Ins son 

HSE 

Johannes Ffnton, 
de Shelton 

antiqud stupe generosus * 
juxta reliquias'conjugis 
Catharine 

formti, monbus, pietate, 
optimo vno digmssnmc 

mtemerath m ecclesiam fide# 

' u'tutibus mtaminatis, emtuit j 


necnon 
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but he was the youngest of eleven children, and 
being tlierefore necessarily destined to some lucrative 
employment was sent first to school, and afterwards 
to Cambridge but, with many other wise and 
virtuous men, who at that' time of discord and 
debate consulted conscience, whether well or ill in- 
formed more than interest, he doubted the legality 
of the government, and refusing to qualify himself 
for publick emploj ment by the oaths required, left 
the turn ersity without a degree but I never heard 
that the enthusiasm of opposition impelled him to 
separation from the Church ' 

By this perverseness of integrity he was driven out 
a commoner of /Nature, 1 excluded from the regular 
modes of profit and prosperity , and reduced to pick 
up \ livelihood uncertain and fortuitous but it 
must be remembered that he kept his name unsul- 
lied, and never suffered himself to he reduced, like 
too many of the same sect, to mean arts and dis 
honourable shifts Whoever , mentioned i Ten ton, 
mentioned him with honour 
r 

t necnon ingenu lepore 
boms artibus expoliti 
j t ac ammo erga omnes benevolo 
^sibi suisque jucunclus vixit 
1 Decern annos uXon dilecta: superstea 
magnum sul desidernim boms 
i i omnibus leliquit 

I r salutis humaaa? IC94 , 

anno ^ ®tatis sum 5C 
See Gent Mag 1791 vol LXI p 703 N 
* He was entered of Jesus College and took a Bachelor s de 
gree m 1704 but it appears by the list of Cambridge graduates 
that lie removed m 1726 to Tnmty Hall N 
a 2 
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The life that passes m penury must necessarily 
pass m obscurity. It is impossible to trace Fenton 
from yeai to yeai, or to discover what means he used 
fol his suppoit. He was awhile secietaiy to Charles 
eail of Oneiy in Flandei ^ and tutor to his young' 
son, who aftenvaids mentioned him with gi eat esteem 
and tenderness. He was at one time assistant m the 
school of Mr Bonwicke m Surrey , and at another 
kept a school foi himself at Sevenoaks m Kent, 
which he hi ought into reputation ; but was persuaded 
to leave it (1710) by Mr St. John, with promises of 
a moie honourable employment 

His opinions, as he Was a Nonjuror, seem not to 
have been 1 emai kably rigid. He wrote with great 
zeal and affection the piaises of queen Anne, and 
very willingly and liberally extolled the duke of 
Marlborough, when he was (1707) at the height of 
his glory. / 

Ho expressed still more attention to Marlborough 
and Ins family by an elegiack Pastoral on the mar- 
quis of Blandfoid, which c'ould be prompted only 
by respect or kindness ; for neither the duke nor 
dutchess desned the piaise, or liked the cost of 
patronage 

The elegance of his poetiy entitled him to the 
company of the wits of his time, and the amiable- 
ness of his mannei s made him loved wherever he was 
knoun Of his fnendship to Southern and Pope 
theie are lasting monuments 

He published m 1707 a collection of poems 
By Pope he was once placed m a station that might 
have been of gieat advantage. Craggs, when he 
was advanced to be secretary of state (about 17 20 ), 

feel- 
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feeling his want of literature, desired Pope to pro- 
cure him an instructor, by whose help ho might 
supplj the deficiencies of his education Pope re- 
commended Pcnton, in whom Craggs found all that 
he was seeking There ms now a prospect of ease 
and plenty, for Fenton lnd merit, and Cnggs had 
generosity but the small-pox suddenly put an end 
to the pleasing expectation 

When Pope, after the great success of Ins Iliad, 
undertook the Odyssey, bung, as it seems, w eary of 
translating, he determined to engage auxiliaries 
Twelve books he took to himself, and twelve he 
distributed between Broome and Tenton the books 
allotted to Tenton were the first, the fourth, the 
nineteenth, and the twentieth It is observable, that 
he did not take the eleventh, w Inch he had before 
translated into blank verse neither did Pope claim 
jt, but committed it to Broome How the two asso- 
ciates performed their parts is well Know n to the rea 
ders of poetry, who have never been able to distin- 
guish their books from tho«e of Pope 

In 1723 was performed his tragedy of Wanamne 
to which Southern, at whose house it was mitten, 
is said to have contributed such hints as Ins theatri- 
cal experience supplied When it vv as shewn to Cib- 
ber, it was rejected by him, with the addition il in- 
solence of advising Fenton to engage lmnsejf in some 
employment of honest labour by which he might 
obtain that support which he could never hope from 
his poetry The play was acted at the other theatre 
and the brutal petulance ot Cibber was confuted, 
though, perhaps, not shamed, by general applause 
Fenton s profits are said to have amounted to near a 

thou 
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.thousand pounds, w ith which he dischai ged a debt 
contracted by his attendance at court 

Fenton scons to have had some pecuhai system of 
verification Mat lamnc lswntten m lines of ten 
syllables, with few of those ledumlant terminations ' 
which the Dianna not only admits but lequires, as 
moreneaily approaching to leal dialogue. Tlicr tenor 
of his veisc is so unifonn that it cannot be thought 
casual, and yet upon what pnnciple he go con- 
stricted it, is difficult to discovei 

The mention of his play bi mgs to my mind a very 
trifling occurence Fenton was one day in the com- 
pany of Bioome, his associate, and Fold, a clergy- 
man, at that time too well know n, who^e abilities, 
instead of furnishing convivial men iment to the vo- 
luptuous and dissolute, might have enabled him to 
excel among the vntuous and the wise. They de- 
termined all to see The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
which was acted that mgl it ; and Fenton, as a di amatick 
poet, took them to the stage-dooi ; where the dooi- 
keeper enquning who they were, was told that they 
weie three veiy necessaiy men, Fold, Broome, and 
Fenton Thename m the play, which Pope lestored 
to Biook , was then Bioome 

It w r as peihaps attei this play that he undertook to 
revise the punctuation of Milton's poems, which, as 
the author neithei wi ote the onginal copy noi coi- 
rected the press, w as supposed capable of amendment. 
To this edition he prefixed a shoit and elegant ac- 
count of Milton’s life, wntten at once with tendei- 
ness and integrity. -■ 

He published likewise (1729) a .very splendid edi- 
tion of W aller, with notes- often useful, often enter 
> tamino 
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taming, but too much extended by long quotations 
from Clarendon Illustrations dra\m from a book so 
easily consulted, should be made by reference rather 
than transcription 

The latter part of his life vVas calm and pleasant 
The relict of Sir William Trumbull invited him, by 
Popes recommendation, to educate her son, whom 
he first instructed at home, and then attended to 
Cambridge The lady afterwards detained him with 
her as the auditor of her accounts He often wan- 
dered to London, and amused himself with the con- 
versation of his friends 

He died m 1 730, at Easthampstead in Berkshire, 
the seat of Lady Ti umbull and Pope, who had been 
always bis friend, honoured him with an epitaph, 
of which he borrowed the two first lines from Cn 
shaw r 

Fenton was tall and bulk) , inclined td corpulence, 
which he did not lessen by much exercise, for he was 
very sluggish and sedentary, ro^e late, and uv hen he 
had risen, sat don n to his books or papers A w oman 
that once waited on him in a lodging, told |nm, as 
she said, that he would “ lie a bed, and be fed with 
ff a spoon This, however, was not the worst that 
might have been prognosticated for Pope saj s, m 
his Letters, that u he died of indolence but Ins 
immediate distemper was the gout ; 

Of his morals and his conversation the account is 
uniform he was' never named but with praise and 
fondness, as a man in the highest degree amiable and 
excellent Such was the character given him by the 
earl of Ojrer) , his pupil , such is the testimony ot 

Pope, 
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Pope*" ; and such weie the suffrages of all who could 
boast of Ins acquainiance. 

By a former waiter of Ins Life a story is told, 
which ought not to be forgotten. He used, m the 
latter part of his time, to pay Ins lelations m the 
country a yearly vmt. At an entertainment made 
for the family by his elder brother, he obseived, that 
one of his sisters, who had married unfortunately, 
was absent ; and found, upon enquiry, that distress 
had made her thought umvoi thy of invitation As 
she was at no gieat distance, he refused to sit at the 
table till she was called, and, when she had taken 
her place, - was caieful to shew her particular atten- 
tion'. ! < . 

His collection of poems is now r to be consideied. 
The ode to the Sun is -written upon a common plan, 
without uncommon sentiments , but its greatest fault 
is its length. No poem should be long of w Inch the 
purpose is only to stnhe the fancy, without enlight- 
ening the understanding by precept, ratiocination, 
<or nanative. Ablaze first pleases, and then tijes 
the sight. < 

Of Floreho it is sufficient to say, that it is an oc- 
casional pastoial, which implies something neither 
natuial nor>artificial, neithei comick noi sei ious 
The next ode is megular, and therefoie defective. 
As the sentiments aie pious, they cannot easily be 
new ; foi what can he added to topicks on w Inch suc- 
cessive ages have been employed T 

Of the Paraphrase on Isaiah nothing very favour- 
able can be said. Sublime -and solemn praise .gams 

f 

' * Spence.' 
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little b) a change to blank \eise and the paraphrast 
has deserted his original, bj admitting images not 
Asiatic^, at least not Jud net I 

Returning Peace, 

Dove ejed, and rob d m white — 

Of his petty poems some are \ery trifling, without 
any thing to be praised either in the thought or ex- 
pression He is unlucl y in Ins competitions he tells 
the same idle tale with Congreve, and does not tell 
it so well He translates from Oi id the same epistle 
as Pope but I am afraid not w ith equal happme«s 
To examine Ins performances one by one would 
be tedious His translation from Homer into blank 
verse will find few readers, while another can be had 
m rhyme ' The piece addressed to Lambarde is no 
disagreeable specimen of epistolary poetry and ins 
ode to the loid Gower was pionounced bj Pope the 
next ode in the English language to Dj) den s Cecilia 
Fenton may be justly styled an excellent ien»ihtr 
myd a good poet 
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WHATEVER I have said of Fenton is continued 
by Pope m a letter, by which he communicated to 
Bjroome an account of his death, 

TO 

The Rev' 1 . Mr. BROOME. 

At Fuli-iam, iieai Harlestone 
Nor. 

£By Beccles Bag J Sutfolke 
D r SIR, 

I INTENDED to wnte to you on this melam 
clioly subject, the death of Mi Fenton, before y r£ 
came , but stay’d to have mfoi m’d myself and you of 
y e circumstances of it. All I hear is, that he felt a 
Gradual Decay, tho so early m life, & was declining' 
foi 5 01 6 months. It was not, as I apprehended, the 
Gout in his Stomach, but I believe lather a Compli- 
cation first of Gioss Humours, as he was naturally 
corpulent, not dischaigmg themselves, as he used no 
sort of Exeicise. No man better boie y° approaches 
of his Dissolution (as I am told) or with less ostentation 
yielded up his Being. The great Modesty W ch you 
know was natural to him, and y e great Contempt he 
had for all soits of Vanity Sc Parade, never appeared 
more than m Ins last moments He had a conscious 
Satisfaction (no doubt) in acting light, m feeling 
himself honest, true, & unpretending to more than 
was Ins own So he dyed, as he lived, with that 
secret, yet sufficient, Contentment 

As to any Papeis left behind him, I dare say the}* 
can be but few , foi this reason, he nevei wrote out 
of Vanity, oi thought much of the Applause of men. 

I know 
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I know an instance where he did his utmost to con- 
ceal his own merit that wav *and if we join to this 
his natural Love of Ease, I fane) w e must expect lit- 
tle of tins sort at least I hear of none except some feu 
further remarks on Waller (w ch his cautious integrity 
made lnm leave an order to be given to Mr Tonson) 
and perhaps, tho'^tis many years si nee I saw it, alrans- 
lation of ) c first Book of Oppian He had begun a 
Iraged) of Dion, but made small progress m it 
As to Ins other Affairs, lit died pool, but honest, 
leaving no Debts, or Legacies except of a few p* 1 * to 
3 \Ir Trumbull and m) Lad), in token of respect. 
Gratefulness, and mutual Esteem 

I shall with pleasure take upon me to draw tins 
amiable, quiet, deserving, unpietendmg Christian 
and Philosophical character, in His Epitaph X here 
Truth maj be spoken in a few words as for nourish, 
& Oratory, A Poetry, I lea\e them to younger and 
more lively Writers, such ns love writing for writing 
sake, & w d rather show their own Tine Parts, ) u Re- 
port the valuable ones of any other man So the Eleg} 
I renounce 

I condole with y ou from mj heart, on the loss of 
so worth) a man, and a friend to us bolli Now he is 
gone, I must tell y ou he has done ) ou man) a good 
office, and set your character 111 the fairest light to 
some who either mistook )ou, or knew vou not T 
doubt not lie has done the same for me f 

Adieu Let us lo\e Ins memoiy, and profit b) Ills 
example I am ver) sincerely 

D«-sm < >< , 

\ our affectionate 

&,ieal Seri ant 1 1 > 

A POPE 


Aug 29,1730 
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J OHN GAY, descended from an old family that 
liad been long in possession of the manor of* Gold- 
worthy in Devonshire, 'was born in 1 688 , at or near 
Barnstaple, where he u as educated by Mr Luck, 
who taught the school of that tow n w ith good repu- 
tation, and, a little before he letired from it, pub- 
lished a volume of Latin and English verses Under 
such a master he was likely to foi m a taste for poetry. 
Being born without piospect of hei editary riches, he 
was sent to London in his youth, and placed ap- 
prentice to silk-mei cer. 

How long he continued behind the counter, or 
with what degiee of softness and dexterity he leceived 
and accommodated the Ladies, as he probably took 
no delight in telling it, is not knowm The repoi i 
is, that he was soon weary of either the restiamt or 
servility of his occupation, and easily persuaded his 
mastei to dischaige him. 

* Goldworthj does not appeal m the Villarc Dr J Holds- 
worthy is piobably meant C» 

The 
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The dutchess of Monmouth, remarkable for in- 
flexible perseverance m her demand to be treated as 
a princess, in 1712 tookGa} into her service as secre- 
tarj by quitting a shop for such service he might 
gain leisure, but he certainly adv meed little in the 
boast of independence Of his leisure he made so 
good use, that lie published next j ear a poem on 
Rural Spoi'tSj and inscribed it to Mr Pope, who was 
then rising fast into reputation Pope was pleased 
With the honour and, when he became acquainted 
with Gaj, found such attractions in Ins manneis and 
Conversation, that he seems to have received linn into 
Ins inmost confidence and a friendship was formed 
between them which lasted to their separation by 
death, without any known abatement on either part 
Gay was the general favourite of the whole associa- 
tion of wits but the} regarded him as a ph} -fellow 
rather than a partner, and treated him w ith more 
fondness than respect 

Next } ear he published The Shepherds TFtel , six 
English pastorals, in which the images are drawn 
from real life, such as it appeals among the rusticks 
in paits of England remote from I ondon Steele, 
m some papers of The Guar dian, had praised Am- 
brose Philips, as the Pastoral writer that } ielded only 
to Theocntns \ lrgil, and Spenser Pope w I10 had 
also published pastorals, not pleaded to be ov erlooked, 
drew up a comparison of Ins own compositions with 
those of Philips, in winch he covertly gave lnmSelf 
the preference, while he seemed to disown it Not 
content with this, he is supposed to hate incited Gay 
to uhrite The Shepherd s If eeh, to shew that if it be 
peces<ar) to cop} nature with minuteness, rural life 

must 
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must be exhibited such as grossness and ignorance 
have made it So fai the plan was leasonable, but' 
the -Pastel als aie mtioduced by a Pi acme, wntten 
with such imitation as they could obtain of obsolete 
language, and by consequence m a style that was 
never spoken nor wntten in any age or m any 

But the effect of leality and tiuth became conspi- 
cuous, ( even when the intention was to she w r them 
giovelmg ,and degraded , These Pastoials became 
populai , and were read with delight as just represen- 
tations of uu'al manneis and occupations, by those 
who had.no intei est m the nvahy of the poets, nor 
knowledge of the critical dispute. 

In 1713 lie bi ought a comedy called The Wife of 
Balk upon the stage, but it leeeived no applause: 
he punted it, bowevei, and seventeen yeais after, - 
having alteied it, and, as he thought, adapted it, more 
to the pubhek taste, he offeied it again to the town ; 
but, though lie w'as flushed wuth the success of the 
Beggui ’ s Opei a , had the 11101 tification to see it again 
rejected 

In the last year of queen Anne’s life, Gaj* was 
made secietary the eail of Clarendon, ambassador 
to the Court of Hanover This w r as a station that 
natuially gave him hopes of kindness fiom eveiy 
party,, but the queen’s death put an end to her fa- 
vours, and he had dedicated his Shepherd's Week to 
Bohngbioke, which Swift considered as the cnme 
that obstructed all kindness fiom the House of Ha- 
nover < 

* » 

He did not, how T ever, omit to improve the 1 lght 
which his office had given him to the notice of the 

^yal 
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royal family On the arrival of the princess of 
Wales, he wrote a poem, and obtained so much fa- 
vour, that both the'prmce and princess went to see 
his If hht d ye call it, a hind of mock tragedy, in 
which the images were coraicl , and the action grave 
so that, as Pope relates^ Mr Ciomu ell, who could 
not hear what was said, w is at a loss how to reconcile 
the laughter of (the audience with the solemnity of 
the scene 1 

Of this performance the value certainty is but 
little but it was one of the lucl y trifles that give 
pleasure by novelty, and was so much laboured by 
the audience, that envy appeared against it m the 
form of criticism and Guffin, a plajer, in conjunc- 
tion. with Mr Theobald, a man aftei wards more re- 
markable, pioduced a pamphlet called The Key to 
Tike If hat dye call it which, savs Gav, "calls 
" me a blockhead and Mr Pope a knave 
’But Foitune has always been inconstant Not 
long afterwards (1717) he endeavoured to entertain 
the town withT/iree Hours aft ei Mai 1 cage a comedy 
Written, as there is sufficient reason for believing, b} 
the joint assistance of Pope and Arbuthnot One 
purpose of it was to bring into contempt Dr Wood- 
ward the Fossilist a man not realty 01 justty con- 
temptible It had the fate which such outrages de- 
serve the «cene*m which Woodward was duectly 
and apparent!} ridiculed, by the introduction of a 
Aiummj and a crocodile, disgusted the audience, 
and the performance was driven oft the stage with 
general condemnation 1 

Gay is represented as a man easih inti ed to hope, 
and deepty depres ed when his hopes were disap- 
pointed 
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pointed. Tins is not the chaiacter of a hero; bni 
it may natuially imply something: more generally 
welcome, a soft and civil companion. Whoevei is 
apt to hope good fiom others is diligent to please 
them , but he that believes Ills powers stiong enough 
to foice then own v>ay, commonly tnes only to 
please himself. 

He had been simple enough to imagine that those 
who laughed at the What (V ye call if w ould raise the 
foitune of its authoi , and, finding nothing done, 
sunk into dejection. Ills friends endear ouied to di- 
vert him The eail of Burlington sent him (171G) 
into Devonshire ; the year aftei, Mi. Pulteney took 
him to Aix*; and in the following year lord Hai court 
inn ted him to his seat, wheie, during his visit, the 
two liual loveis weie killed with lightning, as is par- 
ticulaily told in Pope’s letters 

Being now geneially known, he published (1720) 
his Poems by subscnption with such success, that he 
laiscd a thousand pounds , and called his fi lends to 
a consultation, what use might be best made of it. 
Lewis, the stew aid of lord Oxford, advised him to 
mtiust it to the funds, and live upon the interest; 
Aibuthnot bade him to mtiust it to Piovidence, and 
live upon the principal , Pope directed him, and 
was seconded by Swift, to purchase an annuity. 

Gay in that disastious year* had a piesent from 
young Ciaggs of some South-sea stock, and once 
supposed himself to be mastei of twenty thousand 
pounds His fi lends persuaded him to sell his shaie : 
but he dieamed of dignity and splendour, and could 
not bear to obsfti uct his own foi tune He was then 

* Spence. 
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importuned to Bell as much as would purchase an 
hundred a year for life, “winch, says Fenton, 
« will make you sure of a clean shirt and a shoulder. 
“ of mutton ever) day This counsel was l ejected 
the profit and principal were lost, and Gay sunk, 
under the calamity so low that Ins life became in 
danger 

By the care of his friends, among whom Pope ap- 
pears to have shewn particular tenderness, Ins health 
was restored , and, returning to Ins studies, he wrote 
a tragedy called The Captives, which he was invited 
to read before the princess of Wales When the 
hour came, he saw the princess and her ladies all in 
expectation, and advancing with reverence, too great 
for any other attention, stumbled at a stool, and fall 
mg forwards threw down a weighty Japan screen 
The princess started, the ladies screamed, and poor 
Gay, after all the distuibance, was still to read Ins 
play 

The fate of 7 he Captives , which was acted at 
Drury-Lane m 1723 4, I know not* but he now 
thought himself in fa\our, and undeitook (172&) to 
write a volume of Tables for the improvement of the 
young duke of Cumbeiland Tor this he is said to 
have been promised a reward, which lie had doubt- 
less magnified with all the mid expectations of mdi 
gencc end vanity 

Next year the prince and pi incess became 1 ing 
and queen, and Gay was to be great and happy but 
upon the settlementof the household he found himself 

* It was acted seven nights The Author a third night was 
by command of their Royal Highnesses R 

Vox- X R ap 
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appointed gentleman usliei to the princess Louisa. 
By this offei he thought himself insulted, and sent 
a, message to the queen, that he was too old for the 
place Thei e seem to have been many machinations 
employed afterwaids m his favoui , and diligent 
couit was paid to Mis Howaid, afterwards Counters 
of Suffolk, who uas much beloved by the king and 
queen, to engage her intei est for Ins promotion; 
but solicitations, verses, and flattenes, weie tin own 
away , the lady heaid them, and did nothing 

All the pain which he suffered fiom the neglect, 
or, as he peiliaps teimed it, the mgiatitude of the 
couit, may be supposed to have been driven away by 
the unexampled success of The Beggars Opera. 
This plajq written in iidicule of the musical Italian 
Diama, was fiist offei ed to Cibber and his brethren 
at Biuiy-Lane, and rejected, it being then carried 
to Rich, had the effect, as was lndiciously said, of 
making Gay ? ich, and Rich gag. 

Of this lucky piece, as the leader cannot but wish 
to know the 01 lgmal and progress, I have inserted the 
relation which Spence has given m Pope’s woids 
ec Di Swift had been obseivmg once to Mr Gay, 
“ what an odd pietly soit of a thing a Newgate Pas- 
“ toral might make Gay w as inclined to try at such 
“ a thing foi some time, but afteiwaids thought it 
ec would be better to write a comedy on the same 
“ plan This was what gave rise to The Beggai^s 
u Opera. He began on it ; and when fii st he men- 
cc tioned it to Swift, the Doctor did not much like 
c " the project As he earned it on, he shewed what 
a he w'rote to both of us, and we now and then 
f<r gave a collection, or a word or two of advice; 

n but 
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« but it was wholly of his own writing — When it 
“ was done, neither of us thought it would succeed 
« We shewed it to Congreve , who, aft6r reading it 
"over, said, it would either take greatl}, or be 
" damned confoundedly — We were all, at the first 
“ night of it, in great uncertainty of the event , till 
“ we vvere very much encouraged by overlieanng 
“ the duke of Arg} le, who «at in the next box to us, 
“ sa) , " It will do — it must do f I see it in the ejes 
c< of them This was a good while before the first 
“ act was over, and so gave us ease soon for that 
<( duke (besides his own good taste) has a particular 
"knack, as any one now living, in discovering the 
" taste of the publick He was quite right m this, 
" as usual the good nature of the audience appeared 
"stronger and stronger every act, and ended in a 
" clamour of applause 

Its reception is thus recorded m the notes to the 
Dunciad 

“ This piece was received with greater applause 
" than was ever known Besides being acted m 
" London si\t) three d i)s without interruption, and 
" renewed the next season with equal applause, iL 
"spread into ad the qn.it towns of Lngfond was 1 
" plaj ed m manv places to the thirtieth and fortieth 
" tune at Bath and Bristol fifty, &c It made its 
" progress into WJ Scothnd, and Ireland, where 
" it \u.s performed twenty four days successively 
" Ihc ladies carried about with them the favourite 
" souf s of it m fans, and houses were furnished 
" witii it in screens The hme of it was notcon- 
“ fined to the author only The person who acted 
R2 "Poll), 
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“ Polly, till then obscure, became all at once the fa- 
“vounte of the town; her pictuies were engiaved, 
“and sold m gieat nuinbeis, hei Life written, 
“ books of letteis and -Reises to her published, and 
“ pamphlets made even of her sayings and jests, 
“ Fuitheimoie, it diove out of England (foi that 
<c season) the Italian Opera, which had carried all 
“ befoie it for ten yeais.” 

Of this peiformance, when it was printed, the 
reception was different, accoidmg to the different 
opinion of its readers. Swift commended it foi the 
-excellence ot its moiahty, as a piece that “ placed 
u all kinds of vice m the stiongest and most odious 
“ light but othei s, and among them Or. Herring, 
afteiwaids aichbishop of Canteibuiy, censuiedit as 
giving eucouiagement not only to vice but to crimes, 
by making a highwayman the lieio, and dismissing 
‘him at last unpunished. It has been even said, that, 
after the exhibition of The Beggar's Opeia , the 
gangs of lobbeis wei e evidently multiplied 

Both these decisions are suiely exaggerated. The 
\ play, like many others, was plainly wntten only to 
diveit, 'without any moral puipose, and is therefore 
jiot likely to do good , nor can it be conceived, w lth- 
out more speculation than life requires 01 admits, to 
be pioductive of much evil. Highwaymen and 
house-bieakers seldom fiequent the play-house, or 
mingle in any elegant diversion , nor is it possible 
for any one to imagine that he may 10b with 
"safety, because he sees Maclieath reprieved upon 
the stage. 
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Tins objection, how e\ er, or some other rather poli- 
tical than moral, obtained such prei alence, that i\ hen 
Gaj produced a second part under the name of Polly, 
it lias prohibited by the Lord Chamberlain and he 
lias forced to lecompense Ins repulse In a subscrip- 
tion, which is said to line been so liberally bestowed, 
that what he called oppression ended in profit The 
publication was so much faiourcd, that though the 
first part gained him four hundred pounds, near 
thrice as much was the profit of the second * 

He received jet another recompcnce for this sup 
posed hardship, in the affectionate attention of the 
duke and dutchess of Queensberrj , into w ho«c house 
he was taken and with w horn he passed the remain- 
ing part of Ins life The duke, consideung Ins 
want of ceconomj , undertook the management of Ins 
money, and gave it to him as he wanted it-j But it 
is supposed that the discountenance of the Court sunk 
deep into his heart, and gave him more discontent 
than the applauses or tenderness of his friends could 
overpower He soon fell into his old distemper, an 
habitual colick, and languished, though with many 
intervals of ease and cheerfulness, till a violent fit 
at last seized him, and hurried Inin to the grave, as 
Arbuthnot reported, with more precipitance than he 
had ever know n He died on the foui th of Decem- 
ber, 1733, and was buried in Westminster \bbej 
The tetter, which brought an account of his death to 
Swift, was laid bj for some d ijs unopened, beeause 
y> hen he received it he iv is imprest 11 ith the precon- 
ception of some mi foitune 
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After his death, was published a second •volume of 
Fables, ivoic political than the founct. Ills opera of 
Achilles was acted, and the piofits were given to two 
widow sisteis, who mhented what he left, as Ins law- 
ful hens, foi he died without a will, though he had 
gatheied f three thousand pound**. Time have ap- 
pealed likewise under his name a corned) called The 
Dhirest Ihljc, and The llchein sal at Gal ham , a 
piece of huinoui 

The chaiactei given him In Pope is this, that 
cc he was a natuial man, without design who spoke 
cc what he thought, and just as he thought it and 
that “ lie was ot a timid iempet, and P arful of giv mg 
“ oifence to the great,” which caution, howcvei, 
.says Pope, was of no avail 4 . 

As a poet, he cannot he lattcl very high lie was 
as I once heaid a female ciitick remark, “ of a 
et lower ordei ” lie had not in any gieat degree die 
mens clivimor, the dignity of genius Much however 
must be allowed to the autiioi of a new species of 
composition, though it be not of the highest kind. 
We owe to Gay the Ballad Opeia , a mode of comedy 
which at hrst was supposed to delight only b) its 
novelty, but has now by the expei lenceof Haifa cen- 
tury been found so well accommodated to the depo- 
sition of a popular audience, that it is likely to kt cp 
long possession ot the stage ^ hetlier tins new diarrta 
was the product of judgment 01 of luck, the pi nee 
of it must be given to tlie mvcnloi , and theie 
are many vvnteis lead with moie leveience, to 
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whom such merit of originality cannot be attri- 
buted 

His first performance, the Rina! Spot is, is such 
as was easily planned and executed it is ne\er con- 
temptible, nor ever excellent Ihe ran is one of 
tho^e mythological fictions winch antiquity delivers 
read) to the hand, but which, like other things that 
he open to ever) ones iwe, are of little \a!ue The 
attention naturally retnes from a new tale of Venus, 
Diana, and Minerva 

His fables seem to have been a favoutite work 
for, having published one volume, he left another 
behind him Of this kind of Tables, the authors 
do not appear to have formed an) distinct or set- 
tled notion Phtedrus evidently confounds them 
with Tales , and Gay both with Tales and AUegoi icat 
Prosopopoeias A Fable , or Apologue, such as is now 
under consideration, .seems to be, m its genuine 
state, a narrative in which beings irrational, and 
sometimes inanimate, ai boi es loquuntui , non tantum 
ferce, are, for the purpose of moral instruction, 
feigned to act and speak with human interests and 
passions To this description the compositions of 
Gay do not always conform Tor a 1 able he gives 
now and then a Tale, or an abstracted Allegor) 
and from some, by whatever name they ma) he 
called, it will be difficult to extract any moral prin- 
ciple The) are, however, told with liveliness the 
versification is smooth and the diction, though now - 
and then a httle constrained by the measure or the 
rhyme, is generally happy 
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To Trivia may be allowed all that it claims ; it is 
spnghtly, various, and pleasant. The subject is of 
that kind which Gay was by natui e qualified to adorn ; 
yet some of his decoiations may be justly wished 
away An honest blacksmith might have done for 
Patty what is pei foi med by V ulcan The appeal ance 
of Cloacma is nauseous and superfluous ; a shoe-boy 
could have been pioduced by the casual cohabitation 
of mere moitals Hoi ace's lule is bioken m both 
cases , theie is no dignvs vmclice nodus, no difficulty 
that 1 canned any supernatuial mteiposition. A pat- 
ten may be made by the hammei of a moital ; and a 
bastaid may be dropped by a human strumpet. On 
great occasions, and on small, the nnnd is lepelled 
by useless and apparent falsehood. 

Of hi& little Poems the publick judgment seems to 
be light , they are neither much esteemed, nor totally 
despised The stoiy of the Apparition is borrowed 
fiom one of the tales of Poggio. Those that please 
least are the pieces to which Gulliver gave occasion ; 
for who can much delight in the echo of an unnatu- 
ral fiction? 

Dione is a counterpart to Amynta , and Pastor 
Fido, and othei tufles of the same land, easily imi- 
tated, and unwoi thy of imitation. What the Italians 
call comedies from a happy conclusion, Gay calls a 
tragedy fi om a mournful event , but the style of the 
Italians and of Gay is equally tiagical. There is 
something m the poetical Arcadia so remote fipm 
known leality and speculative possibility, that we can 
nevei suppoit its lepiesentation thiough along work. 
A Pastoral of an hundred lines may be enduied; but 

who 
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who will heir of sheep and goats, and myrtle boners 
and purling rivulets, through five acts ? Such scenes 
please Barbarians in the dawn of literature, and chil- 
dren in the dawn of hfe but will be foi the most 
part thrown aw a), as men grow wise, and nation* 
grow learned 
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Of GEORGE GRANVILLE, or, as others write, 
Gieenville , or Grenville, aftenvaids lord Lands- 
down of Bidefoid in the county of Devon, less is 
known than his name and high rank might give 
reason to expect. He was born about l6Gj, the son 
of Bernard Gieenville, who was entiusted by Monk 
with the most private transactions of the Restoration, 
and the Grandson of Sir Bevil Greenville, who died 
in the King’ s cause, at the battle of Lansdowne 

His early education was superintended by Sir 
William Ellis , and his progi ess was such, that be- 
fore the age of twelve he was sent to Cambridge + , 
wheie he pronounced a copy of his own verses to 
the princess Maty d’Este of Modena, then dutchess 
of Yoilc, when she visited the umveisity. 

•* To Trinity College^ By the unneisity legister it appears 
that he was admitted to lus Mastei’s degiee m 1679 , \\c must, 
tlieiefoie, set the year of Ins bath some years back. H 

At 
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At the accession of king Jameb being now at 
eighteen, lie again excru-d Ins poetical powers, and 
addressed the new xnonaich in three short pieces, of 
which the first is profane, and the two others such as 
a bo} might be expected to produce but he was 
commended by old Waller, who perhaps was pleased 
to find himself imitated in six lines, which, though 
they begin with nonsense and end with dulness, 
excited in the y oung author a rapture of acknow- 
ledgement. 

In numbers such as Waller s self might use 

It was probably about this time that he wrote the 
poem to the earl of Peterborough, upon his accom- 
plishment of the duke of \ ork s marriage with the 
princess of Modena, whose charms, appear to have 
gamed a stiong prevalence over Ins imagination, and 
upon whom nothing ever has been charged but im- 
prudent piety, an intemperate and misguided zeal 
for the propagation of Popery 

However faithful Granville might have been to tlie 
King, or however enamoured of the Queen, he has 
left no reason for supposing that he approved either 
the artifices or the violence with which the Kings 
religion was insinuated or obtruded He endea- 
voured to be true at once to the King and to the 
Church 

Of tins regulated loyalty he has transmitted to 
posterity a sufficient proof, m the letter which he 
wroie to his Lther about a month before the prince 
of Orange landed 
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fc Mar, neai Doncastei, Oct. d, lb88* 
ee To the honouiable Mr Barnaid Granville, at the 
“ Eail of Bathe’s, St. James’s. 
u Sir, 

ec Your having no prospect of obtaining a com- 
“ mission foi me, can no way alter or cool my desire 
“ at this impoitant junctuie to ventuie my life, m 
cc some manner .or othei, for my King and my 
ef Countiy. 

<f I cannot beai living under the lepioach of lying 
“ obscuie and idle m a countiy retuement, when 
ec eveiy man who has the least sense of honour should 
be pieparing for the field 

“ You may remember, Sir, with what reluctance 
cc I submitted to youi commands upon Monmouth’s 
c<r rebellion, when no impoitumty could pievail with 
cc you to permit me to leave the Academy • I was 
(( too young to be hazai ded , but, give me leave to 
u say, it is glorious' at any age to die foi one’s coun- 
sc tiy ; and the sooner, the nobler the saci lfice. 

C£ I am now older by three years. My uncle Bathe 
^ was not so old when he was left among the slam at 
ce the battle of Newbuiy , nor you yourself. Sir, 
“ when you made youi escape fiom your tutoi’s, to 
sc join your bi othei at the defence of Scilly. 

(c The same cause has now come lound about 
“ again The King has been misled, let those whohave 
<e misled him be answerable foi it. Nobody can deny 
“ but he is sacred m his own person , and it is every 
tC honest' man's duty to defend it 

cc You aie pleased to say, it is yet doubtful if the 
“ Hollandeis aie rash enough to make such an at- 
<f tempt, but, be that as it will, I beg leave to m- 

<f sisi 
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“ sist upon it, tint 1 may be presented to Ins i\Ia- 
“ jesty, as one whose utmost ambition it is to devote 
“ his life to Ins service, and my countr} «, after tin. 
“ example of all my ancestors 

“ The gently assembled at York, to agree upon 
“ the choice of representatives for the count}, have 
“ prepared an address, to assure lus Ma)esty they 
“ are ready to sacrifice their lives and fortunes for 
“ him upon this and all other occasions but at the 
“ same time the} humbly beseech him to give them 
“ such magistrates as may be agreeable to the. laws 
“ of the land for, at present, there is no authority 
“ to which the} can legal!} submit 

“They have been heating up for volunteers at 
“ 1 ork, and the tow 11s adjacent, to supply the regi 
“ ments at Hull hut nobody will list 

“ By vvhat I can hear, ever} bod} wishes well to 
“ the King but they would be glad Ills ministers 
“ were hanged 

“ The winds continue so contrary, that 110 landing 
“can be so soon as was apprehended therefore I 
“ maj hope, with } our leave and assistance, to be 111 
“ readiness before an} action can begin I beseech 
“you, Sir, most fiumbfy and most earnestly to add 
“ this one act of indulgence more to so many other 
“ testimonies which I have constant]} received of 
“ your goodness and be pleased to believe me al- 
“ wa}s, with the utmost dul} and submission, Sir, 

“ Your most dutiful son, 

“ and most obedient servant, 

“ GyO GjtANV ILLk 

Through 
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Through the whole leign ,of king William he is 
supposed to have lived m literary retnement, and 
'indeed had for some time few othei pleasures but 
those of study m his power. He was, as the bio- 
graphers obsei ve, the younger son of a youngei bro- 
ther, a denomination by which our aneestois pio- 
verbially expressed the lowest state of penury and 
dependence He is said, howevei, to have preserved 
himself at this time fiom disgrace and difficulties 
by oeconomy, which he foigot or neglected m life 
more advanced, and m bettei foi tune. 

About this time he became enamouied of the 
countess of Newbuigh, whom he has celebrated with 
so much aidour by the name of Mna. He wrote 
verses to her befoie he was thiee-and-tvsenty, and 
may be foi given if he legal ded the face more than 
the mind. Poets are sometimes m too much haste 
to praise. 

In the time of his letuement it is piobable that 
lie composed Ins dramat'ck pieces, The She Gallants 
(acted lbgb), which he ievised, and called Once a 
Lover, and alnay s a Lovei , The Jew of Venice, al- 
teied fiom Shakspeare’s Merchant of Venice (169S) ; 
Heioick Love , a tiagedy (1701) , The British En- 
chanters (1706), a diamatick poem, and Peleus 
and Thetis, a masque, wntten to accompany 2 he 
.Jew of Venice. 

The comedies, which he has not printed 111 his 
own edition of his woiks, I never saw , Once a Lovei', 
and always a Lover , is said to be m a great degiee 
indecent and gross. Gianville could not admire with- 
out bigotiy ; he copied the wiong as well as the right 

'fiom 
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from his masters, and may be supposed td have 
learned obscenity from Wycherley, as he learned 
mythology from Waller 

In his Jew of Venice, as Rowe remarks, the cha- 
racter of Shylock is made comich, and we are 
prompted to laughter instead of detestation < 

It is evident that Heroick Love was written, and 
presented on the stage, before the death of Diyden 
It is a mythological tragedy, upon the love of Aga- 
memnon and Chrjseis, and therefore easily sunk 
into neglect, though praised in verse by Dryden, ancL 
m pro^e by Pope j f 

If is concluded by the wise Ulysses with this 
speech * 

IT ‘ f 

Fate holds the trings, and men like children move 
But as the} re led , success is from above 

r At the accession of queen Anne, having his for- 
tune improved by bequests from his father, and his 
Uncle the carl of Bath, he was chosen into Par- 
liament for Fovve) He soon after engaged m a 
joint translation of the Invectives against Philip , 
With a design, surely weak and i puerile, of turn- 
ing the thunder of Demosthenes upon the head of 
Levvw 

He afterwards (in 1706) had his estate ogam aug- 
mented by an inheritance from his elder brother, 
feir Bevil Granville, who, as he returned from the 
government of Barbadoes, died at sea He conti- 
nued to seive in Parliament, and in the ninth vear< 
of queen Anne was chosen knight of the shire for 
Cornwall 
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At the memoiable change of the ministry (1710),' 
he was made secietary at war. in the, place of Mr. 
Robert Walpole. 

Next year, when the violence of party made twelve 
peers m a day, Mr. Granville became Lord Lands- 
down Baron Bideford, by a promotion justly re- 
marked to be not invidious, because he was the heir 
of a family m which two peerages, that of the eail 
of Bath and loid Granville of Pothendge, had lately 
become extinct. Being now high 111 the Oueen’s fa- 
vour, he (1712) was appointed compti oiler of the 
household, and a pi ivy counsellor ; and to his other 
honour 5 was added the dedication of Pope’s Windsor 
Forest He was advanced nextyeai to be treasuier 
of the household. 

1 K i / 

Of these favours he soon lost all but his title ; for 
at the accession of lung Geoige his place was given 
to the eai 1 of Cholmondeley, and he was pei secuted 
with the lest of his paity. Having protested against 
the bill for attainting Ormond and Bohngbroke. he 
was, after the msunecuon in Scotland, seized Sept. 
26 , 1715, as a suspected man, and confined 111 the 
Tower till Feb 8, 17 1 7, when he was at last released, 
and lestored to his seat m parliament ; wheie (171,9) 
he made a very aident and animated speech against 
the repeal of the Bill to prevent Occasional Con- 
foimity, which, howevei, though it was then printed, 
he has not mseited into his woiks. 9 

Some time aflerwai ds (about 1722), being perhaps 
embariassed by his piofusion, he went into foieign 
countnes, with the usual pretence of lecoveimg his 
health In this state of leisuie and letnement, he le- 
eeived the first volume of Burnet’s histoiys, of which 

' he 
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he cannot be supposed to liave approved 1 the general 
tendency, and where he thought himself able to de- 
tect some particular falsehoods HeJtherefore un- 
dertook the vindication of general Monk from some 
calumnies of Dr Burnet, and some misrepresen- 
tations of Mr Echard This was answered civilly 
by Mr Thomas Burnet and Oldmixon and more 
roughly by Dr Colbatch 

His other historical performance is a defence of 
his relation Sir Richard Greenville, whom lord Cla- 
rendon has shewn in a form veiy unamnble So 
much is urged in this apology to justify many ac- 
tions that have been represented as culpable, and to 
palliate the rest, that the reader is reconciled for the 
greater part , and it is made very probable that Cla- 
rendon was by personal enmity disposed to think the 
worst of Greenville, as Greenville was also verj will- 
ing to think the worst of Clarendon These pieces 
were published at Ins return to England 

Being now desirous to conclude his labours, and 
enjoy his reputation, he published (1732) a very 
beautiful and splendid edition of his works, m w Inch 
he omitted what he disapproved, and enlarged what 
seemed deficient 

He now went to Court, and was kindly received 
by queen Caroline , to whom and to the princess 
Anne he presented his works, with verses on the 
blank leaves, with which he concluded his poetical 
labours 

He died in Hanover square, Jan 30, 1735, having 
a few davs before buried his wife, the ladj Anne 
Vilhers, widow to Mr ‘Thynne, by whom he had 
four daughters, but no son 
Vol X S 
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Wnteis commonl} r deiive flu n reputation from 
their woik 4 ? ; but there me works which owe their 
lcputation to the clmiacter of the u i iter. The pub- 
lick sometime*, luw it*, fn\ouut<s, whom it tew aids 
foi one species of excellence with the honours due 
to another. Fiom him whom we uweienee for his 
beneficence we do not willingly withhold the piai^e 
of genius; a man of exalted meiit becomes at once 
an accomplished w liter, as a beauty finds no gnat 
difficulty m passing for a wit 

Gianville was a man illustrious *bt hw bit th, and 
theiefore atti acted notice , since be is by Tope styled 
“ the polite/’ he must be supposed elegant in his 
manneis, and general 1}' loyed , he was in times o{ 
contest and turbulence steady to Ins pait}, and ob- 
tained that esteem wdnch is ahvays confenefl upon 
firmness and consistency. With those advantages, 
having learned the art of veisifvmg, he declared 
himself a poet; and Ins claim to the lain el was 
allowed. 

But by a critick of a later generation, who takes 
up his book without any fa\ourable picjudices, the 
piaise alieady leceived will be thought sufficient 
for Ins woiks do not shew lum to have had much 
comprehension fiom natuie, oi illumination fiom 
learning. He seems to have had no ambition above 
the imitation of Waller, of whom he has copied the 
faults, and very little moie. He is for evei amusing 
himself with the pueiililies of mythology , Ins King 
is Jupiter, w r ho, if the Queen bungs no children, 
has a bairen Juno. The Queen is compounded of 
Juno, Venus, and Mmeiva. His poem on the 
dutchess of Giafton’s law-suit, after having rattled a 
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iVluIfe with Jhno^nd Pallas, Mart an<j Alcaldes, Ca3- 
Slope* Ntofee, and the Preset ides, llerchle3, Minos, 
and Rhadam&'iithus, at last concludes its folly with 
profanenes^ 1 ** * 1 

Plis verses to Mira, ’which ate rhObt frequently 
menhbned, have little in them of either aft of likturO, 
of the sentiments of a lover, or the language of d 
poet there may be found, now'und then, a happier 
effort , but they are commonly feeble and unaffect 
ing, or forced and extravagant 

His little pieces are seldom either sprightlj or 
elegant, either keen or weighty They are trifles 
written by idleness, and published by vanit) But 
Ins Piologues and Epilogues have a just claim to 
praise 

The Progress of Beauty seems one of his most 
elaborate pieces, and is not deficient in splendour and 
gaiety but the merit of original thought is w anting 
Its highest praise is the spirit v\ ith which he celebrates 
king James s consort, when she w as a queen no longer 
The Essay on icrmafurai Flights in Poeti y is net 
inelegant nor injudicious, and has something of vi- 
gour beyond most of his other peiformances his 
precepts are just, and his cautions proper they are 
indeed not new, but in a didactic poem novelty is to 
be expected only in the ornaments and illustrations 
His poetical precepts are accompanied with agreeable 
and instructive notes 

The Masque of Peleus and Thetis has here and 
theie a pretty line but it is not always melodious, 
and the conclusion is wretched 

In his British Enchanters he has bidden defiance 
to all chronology, by confounding the inconsistent 
v s 2 manners 
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manneis of different ages : but the dialogue ha 1 ? often 
the air of Dry den’s lhymmg plays ; and bis songs 
are lively, though not very coriect. Tins is, I think, 
far the best of his works; for, if it has many faults, 
it has likewise passages which are at least pretty, 
though they do not rise to any high degree of ex- 
cellence. 
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THOMAS YALDEN, the sixth son of Mr John 
Yalden, of Sussex, was born m the city of Exeter 
in 1671 Having been educated in the grammar- 
school belonging to Magdalen College in Oxford, 
he was in lGpo, at the age of nineteen, admitted 
commoner of Magdalen Hall, under the tuition of 
Josiah Pullen , a man whose name is still remem- 
bered m the University He became next year one 
of the scholars of Magdalen College, where he was 
distinguished by a lucky accident 

It was his turn, one day, to pronounce a decla- 
mation and Dr Hough, the president, happening 
to attend, thought the composition too good to be 
the speakers Some time after, the doctor finding 
him a little irregularly busy m the library, set him 
an exercise for punishment and, that he might not 
be deceived by any artifice, locked the door ^Yal- 
den, as it happened, had been lately reading on the 
subject given, and produced with little difficulty a 
composition which so pleased the president, that he 

told 
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told him his foimer suspicions, and promised to fa- 
vour him. 

Among his contemporaries m the college were 
Addison and Sacheveiell, men who were m those 
tunes fuends, and who both adopted Yalden to their 
intimacy. Yalden continued, thioughout Ins life, 
to think as probably he thought at first, yet did not; 
forfeit the fuendship of Addison. 

When Namur was taken by king William, Yal- 
den made an ode. Theie never was any reign more 
celebrated by the poets than that of William, who 
had veiy little legard for song himself, but hap- 
pened to employ ministers who pleased themselves 
with the praise of pationage. 

Of this ode mention is made m a humorous 
poem of that time, called The Oxfot d Laureat ; m 
which, after many claims had been made and re- 
jected, Yalden is repiesented as demanding the lauiel, 
and as being called to his trial, instead of leceivmg 
a reward. 

His crime was foi being a felon m verse, 

And piesentmg his theft to the king. 

The first was a tuck not uncommon or scarce, 

But the last was an impudent thing 
Yet what he has stol’n was so little woilh stealing, 
They forgave him the damage and cost, 

£Iad he ta’en the whole ode, as he took it piece- 
mealing, 

They had fin’d him but ten-pence at most 

The poet whom he was charged with robbing was 
Congreve. • 

He wrote another poem on the death of the duke 
of Gloucester. 


In 
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In 1700 1 he became fellow of the college and 
ne\t } ear* sntemig into Orders,) was presented by 
the 'society ivith a living ih Warwickshire *, < con- 
sistent witli the fellowship, and chosen lecturer of 
moral philosophy,' a very honourable office 
On the accession of queen Anne he wrotemiother 
poem , and is Said, by the author of the Biographa, 
to have declared himself of 1 the party who had the 
honourable distinction of High-churchmen > > 

In 1706 he was received into the family of the 
duke of Beaufort Next year he became doctor in* 
divinity, and soon after resigned lus fellowship and 
lecture and, as a token of his gratitude, gave the 
college a picture of their founder 

He wa« made rector of Chalton and Cleanville 
two adjoining towns and benefices m Hertfordshire, 
vand had the prebends, or sinecures, of Deans, Hams, 
and Pendles, in Devonshire He had before £ been 
chosen, in 1698, preacher of Bridewell Hospital, 
upon the resignation of Dr Atterbury § 

From this time he seems to have led a quiet and 
inoffensive life, till the clamour was raised about 
Atterbury s plot Every loyal eye was on the w atch 
for abettors or partakers of the horrid conspiracy 
and Dr Yalden, having some acquaintance with the 
bishop, and being familiarly conversant with Kelly 
Ins secretary, fell under suspicion, and was tal en 
into custody 

* The \icaragc of W llloughby which he resigned m 1709 Is* 
•f This preferment was gn en him by the duke of Beaufort N 
% Not long after 

k Dr Attcrburj retamed the office of preacher at Bndeuell 
till lus promotion to the Bishopnch of Rochester Dr Yalden 
succeeded him as preacher m June 1713 N 

Upon 
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Upon bis examination be was charged with a dan- 
geious coi respondence with Kelly. The correspond- 
ence he acknowledged ; but maintained that it had 
no treasonable tendency. His papers w r ere seized ; 
but nothing was found that could fix a crime upon 
him, except two woids in his pocket-book, thorough- 
paced doctrine This expression the imagination of 
his exatnmers had impiegnated with treason, and 
the doctor was enjoined to explain. Thus pressed, 
he told them that the words had lain unheeded m 
his pocket-book from the time of queen Anne, and 
that he was ashamed to give an account of them ; but 
the truth was, that he had gratified his curiosity one 
day, by healing Daniel Burgess in the pulpit, and 
those words were a memoi lal hint of a remarkable 
sentence by which he warned his congregation to 
“ beware of ” thoi ough-paced doctrine, “ that doc- 
“ trine which, coming in at one ear, paces through 
* c the head, and goes out at the other.” 

Nothing worse than this appearing in Ins papers, 
and no evidence arising against him, he was set at 
libeity. 

It will not be supposed that a man of his charac- 
ter attained high dignities in the Church , but he still 
retained the fi lendship, and frequented the conver- 
sation, of a very numerous and splendid set of ac- 
quaintance He died July id, 173d, m the ddth 
year of his age 

Of Ins poems, many are of that irregular kind, 
which, when he formed his poetical cliaractei, was 
supposed to be Pmdarick.' Having fixed his atlen- ' 
tion on Cowley as a model, he has attempted m some 

sort to rival him, and has written a Hymn to Dark- 

\ 

ness , 
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ness , evidently as a counter-part to Cowley a Hymn 
to Light 

This hymn seems to be his best performance, and 
is, for the most part, imagined with great vigour, 
and expressed with great propriety I will not tran- 
scribe it The seven fust stanzas are good but the 
third, fourth, and seventh, are the best the eighth 
^eems to involve a contradiction the tenth is exqui- 
sitely beautiful the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth, aie partly mythological, and partly reli- 
gious, and therefore not suitable to each other , 
he might better have made the whole merely philo- 
sophical 

There are two stanzas in this poem where Yalden 
may be suspected, though hardly convicted, of ha- 
ving consulted the Hymnus ad Umhram of tVoxcc- 
rus, in the sixth stanza, which answers in some sort 
to these lines 

Ilia suo praeest nocturnis iiumine sacns — - 
Perque vias errare novis dat spectra figuns, 

Manesque excitos medios ululare p**r agros 
Sub noctem, et questu notos complere penates 
And again, at the conclusion 
Ilia suo semum secludtt corpore toto 
Haud numerans jugi fugientia secula Iapsu 
Ergo ubi postremum mundi compage ;»oIuta 
Hanc rermn molem suprema absumpsent hora 
Ipsa leves cineres nube aniplectetur opaca, 

Et prisco irapeno rursus dominabitur umbpa 

His Hymn to Light is not equal to the other He 
seems to think that there is an East absolute and 
positne where the Morning n*es 


In 
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In the last stanza, having mentioned the sudden 
eruption of new-created Light, he says. 

Awhile th’ Almighty wond’img stood. 

He ought to have remembered that Infinite Know- 
ledge can never wonder. All wonder is the effect of 
novelty upon ignorance. 

Of his other poems it is sufficient to say, that they 
deserve peiusal, though they are not always exactly 
polished, though the rhymes are sometimes veiy ill 
sorted, and though his faults seem rather the omis- 
sions of idleness than the negligences of enthusiasm. 


tickkll. 
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TlIOMAS TICIvELL, the son of the ret crenel 
Richard TicKell, '''is born m 1G8G at Bridckirk, in 
Cumberland and in Apnl 1701 became a mem- 
ber of Queens college 111 Oxford in 170S he was 
made Master of Arts and, tw o y ears afterw ai ds, w as 
chosen Fellow, for which, as he did not complj 
with the statutes by taking Orders, he obtained a 
dispensation from the Crown He held Ins Fellow- 
ship till 172G, and then vacated it, by marrying, m 
that year, at Dublin 

Tichell was not one of those scholars who weir 
away their lives in closets lie entered earl} into the 
world, and was long busy in puhhch aflairs in 
which he was initiated under the patronage of Addi- 
son, whose notice he is said to have gained by his 
verses in praise of Rosamond 

To those verses it would not have been just to deny 
regard for they contain some of the most elegant 
encomiastick strains and, among the innumer able 
poems of the same kind, it will be hard to find one 

with 
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with which they need to fear a comparison. It may 
deserve observation, that, when Pope wrote long af- 
terwards m praise of Adclison, he has copied, at least 
has resembled, Tickell. 

i 

Let joy salute fair Rosamonda’s shade, 

And wreaths of myrtle crown the lovely maid 
While now perhaps with Dido’s ghost she roves, 
And heais and tells the story of their loves, 

Alike they mouin, alike they bless their fate, 

Since Love, which made them wretched, made them 
great 

Nor longer that relentless doom bemoan, 

Which gain’d a Virgil and an Addison 

Tickell 

*1 hen future ages with delight shall see 
How Plato’s, Bacon’s, Newton’s, looks agree, 

, Or m fair series laurel’d bards be shown, 

A Virgil there, and here an Addison Pope 

He produced another piece of the same kind at 
the appearance of Cato , with equal skill, but not 
equal happiness. 

When the ministers of queen Anne were nego- 
tiating with France, Tickell published The Prospect 
of Peace , a poem, of which the tendency was to re- 
claim the nation from the pi ide of conquest to the 
pleasuies of tranquillity. How far Tickell, whom 
Swift afterwards mentioned as JVhiggissbnus, had 
then connected himself with any party, I know not , 

/ this poem certainly did not flatter the practices, or 
promote the opinions, of the men by whom he was 
aftei wards befriended 

Mr Addison, however he hated the men then m 
power, suffered his fnendship to prevail over his 

publick 
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public spirit, and gave m the Spectator such praises 
of JTickells poem, that when, after having long 
wished to peruse it, I laid hold on it at last, I thought 
it unequal to the honours which it had received, and 
found it a piece to be approved rather than admired 
But the hope excited by awork of genius, being ge- 
neral and indefinite, is rarely gratified It was read 
at that time with so much favour, that six editions 
were sold 

At the arrival of king George he sang The Royal 
Progress , which, being inserted in the Spectator, 
is well known and of which it is just to say, tliat it 
is neither high nor low 

The poetical incident of most importance in Tick- 
ells life was lus publication of the first book of the 
Iliad, as translated by himself, an apparent oppo- 
sition to Popes Homer, of which the first pait made 
its entrance into the world at the same time 

Addison declared that the rival versions were both 
good but that Tickell s was the best that ever was 
made and with Addison, the wits, his adherents and 
followers, were certain to concur Pope does not v 
appear to have been much dismayed , “ fin, says he, 

“ I have the town, that is, the mob on my side ” 
But he remarks, “ that it is common for the smaller 
“ party to make up in diligence what they want m 
‘ c numbers , he appeals to the people as his proper 
“ judges , and, if they are not inclined to condemn 
“ him, he is in little care about the high flyers at 
“ Button s 

Pope did not long think Addison an impartial 
judge for he considered him as the writer of 

Tickell s 
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Tickell’s vei sion. The leasons for his suspicion I will 
liteially tianscube fiom Mi Spence’s Collection. 1 
“Theie had been a coldness (said Mi 4 Pope) be- 
“ tween Mr. Addison and me for some time ; and 
“ we had not been m company together, for a good 
“ while, any where but at Button’s coffee-house, 
“ where I used to see him almost every day On Ins 
“ meeting me there, one day m particular, he took 
ee me aside, and said he should lie glad to dine with 
ee me, at such a tavern, if I staid till those people 
“ weie gone (Budgell and Philips) We went accord- 
cc ingly , and after dinner Mr. Addison said, * That 
“ he had wanted for some time to talk w ltli rfie ; 
“that his fiiend, Tickell had formerly, whilst at 
“ Oxfoid, translated the hist book of the Iliad , 
<f that he designed to pnnt it, and had desired him 
“ to look it over ; that he must theiefoie beg that I 
“ would not desire him to look ovei my hist book, 
“ because, if he did, it would have the an of double- 
ee dealing.’ I assuied him that I did not at all take 
cc it ill of Mr Tickell that he was going to publish 
cc hiS translation , that he certainly had as much 
te right to translate any author ai myself , and that 
ee publishing both was entering on a fair stage. I 
“ then added, that I would not desire him to look 
“ over my first book of the Iliad , because he had 
“ looked ovei Mr Tickell’s , but Could wish to 
“ have the benefit of his observations on the second, 
“ which I had then finished, and which Mr. Tickell 
<c had not touched upon Accordingly I sent him 
“ the second book the next morning , and Mr. Ad- 
“ dison a few days after leturned it, with veiy high 

“ com- 
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“.commendations Soonafteritwasgeneraltyl nown 
« that Mr- Tichell was publishing the first book of 
“ither/ted, *1 met Dr Young in the street and 
“ upon our falling into tint subject, the Doctor ex- 
pressed a great deal of surprize at Tichell s having 
“ had such a translation so long bj him He said, 
“ that it was inconceivable to him, and that there 
“ must be some mistake in the matter 1 , that each 
“ used to communicate to the 1 other whatever verses 
“ they wrote,' even to the least things- that Tichell 
“ could not have been busied >in so long a work there 
“without his knowing something of the matfer , 
“ and that he had never heard a single word of it 
“ till on this occasion This surprise of Dr Young, 
" together with what Steele has said against Tichell 
“ in relation to this affair, make it highly pi obable 
“ thabthere was some underhand dealing in that bu- 
“ siness and indeed Tickell himself, who is a very 
“ fair worthy man, has since, in a manner, as good 
“‘as owned it to me When it was introduced into 
“ a conversation between Mr Tickell and Mr Pope, 
•“ fcy a thud peison, Tickell did not denj it , which, 
“ considering Ins honour, and zeal for his departed 
“ friend,' was the same as owning it 

Upon these suspicions, w ith which Dr Warburton 
hints til it other circumstances concurred, Pope al- 
ways m his Art of Sinhng quotes this book as the 
work of Addison ' ' ‘ 

1 1 0 compare the two translations Would be tedious 
the ’palm is now given universally to Pope , but I 
think the first lines of lickells were rather to be 
pteferred and Pope seems to have sihce borrowed 
mmethmg from them in the correction of his own 

When 
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When the Hanover succession wasdisputed,Tickell 
gave what assistance Ins pen would supply His Let- 
ter to Avignon stands high among paity-poems ; it 
expi esses contempt without coarseness, and supe- 
riority without insolence. It had the success which 
it deserved, being five times printed. 

He was now intimately united to Mr Addison, 
who, when he went into Ireland as secretary to the 
lord Sunderland, took him thither and employed 
him in publick business ; and when (17 1 7) afterwards 
he rose to be secietary of state, made him under-se- 
eretaiy. Their friendship seems to have continued 
without abatement ; for, \\ hen Addison died, he left 
him the chaige of publishing his works, with a so- 
lemn recommendation to the patronage of Craggs. 

To these works he prefixed an elegy on the author, 
which could owe none of its beauties to the assistance 
which might be suspected to have strengthened or 
embellished his earlier compositions ; but neither he 
nor Addison ever produced nobler lines than aie con- 
tained in the third and foui th paragraphs ; nor is a 
moie sublime or more elegant funeral-poem to be v 
found m the whole compass of English literature. 

He was afterwards (about 1725) made secretary to 
the L01 ds Justices of Ireland, a place of great honour: 
in which he continued till 1740, when he died on the 
twenty-third of Apnl at Bath. 

Of the poems yet unmentioned the longest is Ken- 
sington Gardens , of which the versification is smooth 
and elegant, but the fiction unskilfully compounded' 
of Grecian Deities and Gothick Fames. Neither 
species of those exploded Beings could have done 
much ; , and, when they are bi ought togetliei, they 

only 
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only make each other contemptible To TichelJ, 
honey er, cannot be refused a high plate among the 
minor poets nor should it be forgotten that he V. as 
one of the contributors to the Spectator With re- 
spect to his personal character, he is said to hate 
been a man of gay conversation, at least a temperate 
lover of wine and company, and m his domestieh re- 
lations without censure 
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Uf Mr. HAMMOND, though he be well remem- 
bered as a man esteemed and caressed by the ele- 
gant and the great, I was at fhst able to obtain no 
other memorials than such as are supplied by a book 
called Cibber's Lives of the Poets , of which I take 
this opportunity to testify that it w as not written, nor 
I believe, ever seen, by either of the Cibbers ; but 
was the woik of Itobeit Shiels, a native of Scotland, a 
man of veiy acute understanding, though with little 
scliolastick education, who, not long after the pub- 
lication of his woik, died m London of a consump- 
tion. His life was vntuons, and his end was pious. 
Theophilus Cibbei, then a pnsonei foi debt, im- 
parted, as I was told, his name for ten guineas. The 
manuscript of Shiels is now m my possession. 

I have since found that Mr. Shiels, though he was 
no negligent enquirer, had been misled by false ac- 
counts ; for he relates that James Hammond, the 
author of the Elegies, was the son of a Turkey 
. ’ t , mei chant, 
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merchant, and had some office at the prince of 
Wales s court, till lo\e of a ladv> whose name was 
Dash wood, fora time disordered his understanding 
He was unextinguishably amorous, and his mistress 
inexorably cruel 

Of this narrative, part is true, and part false He 
was the second son of Anthony Hammond, a man of 
note among the wits, poets, and parliamentary ora- 
tors, m the beginning of this century, who was 
allied to Sir Robert Walpole by marrying his sister* 
He was born about 1710, and educated at Wcst- 
minster-school but it does not appear that he was 
of any university f~ He was equerry to the prince of 
Wales, and seems 1 to have come vety early into 
publtck notice, and to have been distinguished by 
those whose friendship prejudiced mankind at that 
time in favour of the man on 'whom they were be- 
stowed for he was the companion of Cobham, Lyt- 
telton, and Chesterfield He is said to have divided 
his life betw een pleasure and books in his retire- 
ment forgetting the town, and in his gaiety losing 
the student 01 his Iiterarj hours all the effects are 
here exhibited, of which the Elegies were written 
very earty, and the Prologue not long before his 
death 

In 1741, he was chosen into parliament for Truro 
m Cornu all, probably one of those who were elected 
by the Princes influence and died next year in 
* This account is still erroneous 'James Hammond our au 
thor was of a different famih the econd son of Anthony Ham 
roond of Somer ham plrnje in the count) of Huntingdon Esq 
See Gent Mag 10 I LX 1 1 J80 jR 
t Mr Cole give him to Cambridge MSS Athena; Cantab m 
Mtie But C 
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June at Stowe, the famous seat of lord Cobham, 
His nnstiess long outlived lnm, and m 1770 died 
unman ied. The chaiacter which her lover be- 
queathed hei was, indeed, not likely to attiact court- 
ship. 

The Elegies were published after his death , and 
while the wntei’s name was remembered with 
fondness, they were read with a lesolution to ad- 
mit e them. 

The lecommendatour pieface of the editor, who 
was then believed, and is now aflii med by Di . Maty, 
to be the eail of Chesterfield, raised stiong preju- 
dices m their favour. 

But of the pi efacer, whoever he was, it may be 
leasonably suspected that he nevei lead the poems; 
for he professes to value them foi a very high species 
of excellence, and lecommends them as the genuine 
effusions of the mmd, which expresses a leal passion 
m the language of nature. But the tiuth is, these 
elegies have neither passion, natuie, nor manners. 
Where theie is fiction,, theie is no passion : he that 
describes himself as a shepherd, and his Neseia or 
Delia as a shepherdess, and talks of goats and lambs, 
feels no passion. He that courts his mistress with 
Roman imagery deserves to lose her , for she may with 
good reason suspect his sincerity. Hammond has few 
sentiments drawn from nature, and few images fiom 
modern life. He produces nothing but frigid pedan- 
try It would be hard to find in all his productions 
tlnee stanzas that deseive to be remembered 

Like othei lovers, he threatens the lady with 
dying ; and what then shall follow ? 
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Wilt thou m tears thj lover’s corse attend 
With eyes averted light the solemn pjre. 

Till all around the doleful flames ascend. 

Then slowly sinking, b> degrees expire ? 

To sooth the hen enng soul be thine the care. 

With plaintive cries to lead the mournful band , 

In sable weeds the golden \ ase to bear. 

And cull mj ashes with thy trembling hand 
Panchaia s odours be their costJj feast. 

And all the pride of Asia s fragrant y ear, 

Give them the treasures of the farthest East, 

And, what is still more precious, gneth} tear 

Surely no blame can fall upon a nymph 'who re- 
jected a swam of so little meaning ' 

His verses are not rugged, but they hate no sweet- 
ness they never glide in a stream of melody Why 
Hammond or other w nters have thought the quatrain 
of ten syllables elegiac, it is difficult to tell The 
character of the Elegy is gentleness and tenuit} , but 
this stanza has been pronounced by Hr} den, whose 
knowledge of English metre was not inconsiderable, 
to be the most magnificent of all the measures which 
our language affords 
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OF Mr.* SOMERVILE's life I am not able 
to say any thing that can satisfy curiosity. 

He was a gentleman whose estate was in Waf- 
•wickslnre; his house, where he was boin in 1 692, 
is called Edston, a seat inherited from a long line of 
ancestors; for he was said to be, of the first family 
in his county. He tells of himself that he was born 
near the Avon’s banks He was bi ed at W mchester- 
school, and was elected fellow of New College. It 
does not appeal that m the places of his education 
he exhibited any uncommon pi oofs of genius 01 li- 
terature. His poweis were first displayed in the 
country, where he was distinguished as a poet, a gen- 
tleman, and a skilful and useful justice of the peace. 

Of the close of his life, those whom his poems 
have delighted will read with pain the following ac- 
count, copied from the Letters of his fnend Shen- 
stone, by whom he v as too much resembled. 

c< * Oui old fnend Somervile is dead^ I did not 
cc imagine I could have been so sorry as I find myself ' 
a on'this occasion. Sublatum quuoi imus. I can now 

v William 
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« excuse all his foibles impute them to age, and to 
e - distress of circumstances the last of these consi- 
lc derations wrings my vety soul to think on For a 
,f man of high spirit, conscious of having (at least 
“ m one production) generally pleased the world, to 
“ be plagued and threatened by wretches that are 
“ low in every sense to be forced to drink himself 
“ into pams of the body, in order to get rid of the 
“ pains of the mind, is a misery ’ 

He died July 19 , 1742, and was buried at Wot- 
ton, near Henley on Arden 
' His distresses need not be much pitied lus estate 
is said to have been fifteen hundred a year, which by 
Ills death devolved to lord Somervile of Scotland 
His mother indeed, who lived till ninety, had a 
jointure of si\ hundred 

It is with regret that I find my self not better ena- 
bled to exhibit memorials of a writer, vv ho at least 
must be allow ed to hov e set a good example to men of 
lus own class, by devoting part of lus time to elegant 
knowledge and who has shewn, by the subjects 
which his poetry has adorned, that it is practicable 
to be atonce a skilful sportsman and a man of letters 

Somervile has tried many modes of poetry and 
though perhaps he has not in any reached such ex- 
cellence as to raise much envy, it may commonly 
he said at least, that “ he writes xeiy well for a 
“ gentleman His serious pieces are sometimes 
elevated, and his trifles are sometimes elegant In 
his verses to Addison, the,couplet which mentions 
Clio is written with the most exquisite delicacy of 
praise , it exhibits one of those happy strokes that 

are 
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are seldom attained. In his Odes to Marlborough 
theie are beautiful lines ; but m the second Ode he 
shews that he knew little of Ins hero, when he talks 
of his pnvate virtues. His subjects aie commonly 
such as require no great depth of thought or energy 
of expression, His Fables are generally stale, and 
therefoie excite no cunosity, Of his favourite, The 
Two Springs, the fiction is unnatuial, and the moral 
inconsequential. In his Tales there is too much 
coarseness, with too little caie of language, and not 
sufficient rapidity of nai ration 

His great woik is his Chace , which he undei took 
in his maturer age, when his ear was improved to 
the approbation of blank veise, of which however 
his two first lines gave a bad specimen. To this 
poem praise cannot be totally denied He is allowed 
by spoitsmen to wi ite with great intelligence of his 
* subject, wffich is the hi si lequisite to excellence; 
and though it is impossible to mteiest the common 
readers of verse m the dangers 01 pleasuies of the 
chace, he has done all that transition and vanety 
could easily effect, and has with giear piopnety 
enlarged lus plan by the modes of hunting used in 
othei countries. 

With still less judgment did he chu r e blank - cise 
as the vehicle of Rural Spurts If blank vei se be not 
tumid and gorgeous, it is crippled piose , and fami- 
liar images m labouied language have nothing to le- 
commend them but absurd novcltjr, which, wanting 
the attractions of Nature, cannot please long One 
excellence of The Splendid Shilling, is," that it is 
short, Disguise can gratify no longei than it deceives. 

, RAVAGE, 
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It has been observed m nil ages, tint the ail van 
tages of nature or of fortune have contributed very 
little to the promotion of h tppmess and that those 
whom the splendour of thur rani , or the extent of 
tlieir capacity, Imc placed upon tlie summits of 
human life, have not often given am pist occasion 
to envy m those who look up to them from a loner 
station whether it b<_ that appncnt sup rioritv in 
rites great designs, and great di signs are naturdh 
liable- to fatal miscarriages or that the general lot of 
mankind is misery, and the misfui tunes of those, 
whose eminence drew upon them an universal atten 
turn, have been more carefully recorded, because 
tKejp were more general!) observed, and lime m 
reality been oi \ more conspicuous than tho e of 
other , not moie frequent, or more seven 

That affluence and power, advantages extrmsick 
gnd adventitious, and therefore easily separable from 

* The first edition of tins interesting narrative according to 
Mr Bosnell was published in 1744 by Roberts The second 
now before me bears date 1748 and in s published by Cave 
Very few alterations were made by the author when ho addul 
jt to the present collection p 
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those by whom they are possessed shouldvery often 
flatter the mind with expectations of felicity which 
they cannot give, raises no astonishment , but it 
seems lational to hope, that intellectual greatness 
should produce better effects ; that minds qualified 
for great attainments should first endeavour their 
own benefit , and that they, who are most able to 
teach others the way to happiness, should with most 
certainty follow it themselves. 

But this expectation, however plausible, has been 
very frequently disappointed. The heroes of litei ary 
as well as ci\il history have been veiy often no less 1 e- 
maikable for what they have suffered, than for what 
they have atchieved , and volumes have been written 
only to enumerate the miseries of the learned, and 
relate their unhappy lives, and untimely deaths. 

' To these mournful narratives, l am about to add 
the Life of Ricliaid Savage, a man whose wntmgs 
entitle him to an eminent rank m the classes of 
learning, and whose misfortunes claim a degree of 
compassion, not always due to the unhappy, as they 
were often the 'consequences of the crimes of others, 
rather than his own. 

In the year 1697, Anne Countess of Macclesfield, 
having lived some time upon very uneasy teims 
with her husband, thought a' public confession of 
adultery the most obvious and expeditious method 
of obtaining her hbeity , and therefore declared, that 
the child, with which she was then great, was be- 
gotten by the Earl Rivers. This, as may be ima- 
gined, made her husband no less desirous of a sepa- 
ration than herself, and he prosecuted his design m 
the most effectual manner , for he applied not to the 

ecclesiastical 
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cccle-wnstical courts for a divorce, but to the parlia- 
ment for an act, b\ which his marriage mu lit be 
dissolved, the nuptnl contract totalh annulled, and 
the children of Ins w ife illegitimated 1 his Act, after 
the usual deliberation, he obtained, though without 
the approbation of some, w I10 considered in image 
asanaffm onl) cogmzableb) ecclesiastical judges* 
and on March 3d was separated from Ins wife, uho'-e. 
fortune, which vaster* great, was repaid her, and 
who having, as well as her husband, the liberty of 
making another choice, was in a short time married 
to Colonel Brett 

While the earl of Macclesfield was prosecuting- 
this afiair, hi wife \\a«, on the 10 th of January , 
IG97 8, delivered of a .sun and tile Earl Hixcrs, 
by appearing to consider him is Ins own, left none 
any reason to doubt of the smeentx of her decla- 
ration for he was Ins godfather, and gave him bis 
own name, which was b) his direction inserted in the 
register of St Andrew s parish in Ho] born, but un- 
fortunately left him to the care of Ins mother, w horn, 
as she was now set free from her husband, lie pro- 
bably imagined likely to treat with great tenderness 
thechdd that had conti lbuted to so pleasing an e\cnt 

* This jearwas made remarkable b\ the dis ohition of a m-r 
riage solemnized in the ficc of the church S w vos j, !If\ ifw 

The folio ving protest Is regis ered in the books of the House 
of Lords 

Dissentient 

Because wc conceit c that this is the first bill of that nature 
that hath posted where theic w is not a duorcc iirst obtained 111 
the Spiritual Court which we loo! upon as an ill precedent 
and may be of dangerous consequence m th futui e 

IIVLIFAX ItoCIIESTl-n 
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It is not indeed easy to discover what motives could 
be found to over-balance that natmal affection of a 
parent, 01 what interest could be promoted by neglect 
or ciuelty. The dicad of shame or of poverty, by 
which some vvi etches have been incited to abandon 
or to murdei their children, cannot he supposed to 
have affected a vv oman vv ho had pi oclnimcd her crimes 
and solicited repionch, and on whom the clemency 
of the legislatuie had undeservedly bestowed a for- 
tune, which would have beenveiy little diminished 
by the expences which the caie of her child could 
have brought upon hei. It vtns therefore not likely 
that she would be wicked without temptation ; that 
she would look upon her son fiom his bnth with a 
kind of resentment and abhoner.ee; and, instead of 
supporting, assisting, and defending him, delight to 
see bun struggling with misery, or that she would 
take cvei y oppoi tumty of aggi avatmg Ins misfortunes, 
and obstructing his rcsouices, and with an implaca- 
ble and lcstlcss cruelty continue her persecution 
from the first hour of his hie to the last 

But whatever vveie hei motives, no soonei was her 
son born, than she discoVeied a resolution of disown- 
ing him, and m a veiy shoit tune removed him 
fiom her sight, by committing him to the care of a 
poor ffoman, whom she dneeted to educate him as 
her own, and enjoined never to mfoim him of his 
tiue patents. 

Such was the beginning of the life of Richaid 
Savage Born with a legal clajm to honour and to 
affluence, he was m two' months illegitimated by the 
paihament, and disowned by his mother, doomed to 
poverty and obscurity, and launched upon the ocean 

of 
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of life, only tint he might be swallowed by its 
quicksands, or dashed upon its rocks 

His mother could not indeed infect others with 
the same cruelty As it was impossible to mold the 
inquiries which the curiosity or tenderness of her re- 
lations made .after her child, she was obliged to give 
some account of the measures she had t iken , and her 
mother, the Lady Mason, whether in approbation of 
her design, 01 to prevent more criminal contrivances, 
engaged to transact with the nurse, to paj her for 
her care, and to superintend the education of the 
child 

In this charitable office she was assisted by Ins god- 
mother Mrs Lloyd, who, while she lncd, nways 
looked upon him with that tenderness w Inch the bar- 
barity of his mother made peculiarly necessary but 
her death, which happened m Ins tenth yeai, was an- 
other of the misfoi tunes of Ins childhood , for Ihougif 
she kindly endeavoured to alienate Ins loss by a 
legacy of three hundred pounds, yet, as he had none 
to prosecute Ills claim, to shelter him fiom oppies- 
sion, or call m law to the as istance of justice, her 
will was eluded by the executors, and no part of the 
money was evci paid 

He was, however, not yet w holly abandoned Tile 
Ladj Mason still continued her caie, ind directed 
him to be pi iced it i small gram mar school near St. 
Albans, where he was called by the name of Ins 
nurse, without the Ieist intimation that he had a 
claim to any other * 

Here he was initiated in literature, and pas ed 
through several of the classes, with what rapidity or 
with what applause cannot now be know n As he al- 

ways 
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w ays spoke with icspcct of his mastei, it is probable 
that the mean tank, in which he then appeared, did 
not hmdei his genius from being -distinguished, or 
his mdustiy from being lew aided, and if in so lm\ 
a state be obtained distinction and rew aids, it is not 
likely that the} were gained but by genius and m- 
dustiy. 

It is veiy leasonable to conjecture, that his appli- 
cation was equal to lus abilities, became lus itnpi cle- 
ment was more than pioportioned to the opportuni- 
ties winch he enjoyed , nor can it be doubted, that 
if his eai best pi oductions had been presen ed, like 
those of happier students, we might in some have 
found vigoi ous sallies of that spi ightly humour which 
distinguishes The Auihoi In he let , and in others 
strong touches of that indent imagination which 
painted the solemn scenes of The IFundci cr. 

Wlule lie was thus cultivating Ins genius, bis hi- 
ther the Eail llneis was seized with a distemper, 
which m a short time put an end to Ins life*. lie 
had frequently mquiied aftei Ins son, and had always 
been amused with fallacious and evasive answeis; 
but, being now in his own opinion on his death- 
bed, be thought it lus duty to piovide for him 
among his othei natuial children, and tlieielore de- 
manded, a positive account of him, with an nnpoi- 
tumty not to be diverted or denied. His mother, 
wlio could no longer lefuse an answer, determined at 
least to give such as should cut him oh' for evei fiom 
that happiness which competence affords, and there- 
fore declaied that he w r as dead , 'which is perhaps 
the first instance of a he invented by a mother to 

* He diet! Aug ISth, 1712 R. 
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deprive her «on of a provision which was designed 
him by another, and which she could not expect 
herself, though he should lose it 

This was therefore an act of wickedness which 
could not be defeated, because it could not be sus- 
pected , the Earl did not imagine there could exist 
in a human form a mother that would rum her son 
without enriching herself, and therefore bestowed 
upon some other person six thousand pounds, which 
he had m Ins will bequeathed to Savage 

The same cruelty which incited Ills mother to in- 
tercept this provision which had been intended him, 
promptediher 111 a short time to another project, a 
project worthy of such a deposition She endea- 
voured to rid her«elf from the danger of being at any 
time made known to him, by sending him secretlv 
to the American Plantations* 

By who e kindness this scheme was counteracted, 
or by whose interposition she was induced to lay 
aside her design, I know not it is not improbable 
that the I.aily Mason might persuade or compel her 
to desist, or perhaps she could not easilv find accom- 
plices wicked enough to concur m so cruel an action 
for it may be conceived, that those, who had by a 
long gradation of guilt hardened their heai ts against 
the sense of common wickedness, would yet be 
shocked at the design of a mother to expose her son 
to slaverj and want, to expose him without interest, 
and without provocation , and Savage might on this 
occasion find protectors and advocates among those 
who had long traded in crimes, and whom compas- 
sion had never touched before 

* Savage s Preface to his Miscellanies 

Being 
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Being "hindered, by whatever means, from banish- 
ing him into another country, she foi med soon after 
a scheme for burying him in poveity tfad obscurity 
in Ins own , and that his station of life, if not the 
place of Ins residence, might keep him for ever at a 
distance fiom her, she oideied him to be placed with 
a shoe-maker m Holboi n, that, after the usual time 
of tnal, he might become his appi entice ■> . 

It is generally reported, that tins project was for 
some time successful, and that Savage was employed 
at the awl longer than he was willing to confess ; nor 
was it pei haps any great advantage to lnm, that an 
unexpected discoveiy detei mined him to quit his 
occupation. 

About this time Ins nuise, who had always tieated 
him as her own son, died ; and it was natural for 
him to take care of those effects which by her death 
were, as he imagined, become Ins own : he therefore 
went to hei house, opened her boxes, and examined 
her papeis, among which he found some letters 
written to liei by the Lady Mason, which informed 
him of Ins bnth, and the reasons for which it was 
concealed. 

He was no longer satisfied with the employment 
which had been allotted him, but thought he had 
a right to share the affluence of Ins mother ; and 
therefoie without scruple applied to her as her son, 
and made use of evei y art to awaken her tenderness, 
and attiact her regard. But neithei his letters nor 
the interposition of those fi lends which his mentor 
Ins distress procured him, made any impression upon 


Sa-v age’s Proface to his Miscellanies 
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her mind She still resolved to heglect, though she 
could no longer disown him 

It was to no purpose that he frequently solicited 
her to admit him to see her , she avoided him with 
the most vigilant precaution* and ordered him to r bo 
excluded From her 'house, bv whomsoever he might 
be introduced, and w hat reason soever he might give 
for entering it 

Savage was at the same time so touched w ith the 
discovery of his leal mother, that it was his frequent 
practice to walk m the dark evenings * for several 
hours before her door, in hopes of seeing her as she 
might come by accident to the window, or cross 
her apartment with a candle m her hand 

But all his assiduity and tenderness were without 
effect, for he could neither soften her heart nor open 
her hand, and was reduced to the utmost miseries of 
want, while he was endeavouring to awaken the af- 
fection of a mother He was therefore obliged to 
seek some other means of support and, having no 
profession, became by necessity an author 

At this time the attention of the literary world 
was engrossed by the Bangorian controversy, winch 
filled the press u ith pamphlets, and the coffee houses 
with disputants Of this subject, as most popular, 
he made choice for Jus first attempt, and, without 
any other knowledge of the question than lie had 
casually collected from conversation, published a 
poem against the Bishop j 

What was the success or merit of this pci formance, 
I know not it was probably lost among the mnu- 
* See the Plain Dealer 

t It was called The Battle of the Pamphlets R 
Vol X U nierable 
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merable pamphlets to which that dispute gave occa- 
sion. Mi . Savage was himself in a little time ashamed 
of it, and endeavouied to suppiess it, by destioymg 
all the copies that he could collect. 

He then attempted a moi e gainful land of writing 
and in his eighteenth year offered to the stage a come- 
dy boi rowed fiom a Spanish plot, which was refused 
by the players, and was theiefore given by him to 
Mr Bullock, who, having more interest, made some 
slight alterations, and brought it upon the stage, un- 
der the title of JVommis a Riddle but allowed 
the unhappy author no part of the profit 

Not discouraged however at his lepulse, he wrote 
two yeais afterwards Love in a Veil , another co- 
medy, boriowed likewise from the Spanish, but with 
little better success than before ; for though it was 
received and acted, yet it appeared so late m the 
year, that the author obtained no other advantage 
from it, than the acquaintance of Sir Richai d Steele, 
and Mr. Wilks, by whom he was pitied, caressed, 
and relieved 

Sir Richai d Steele, having declared m his favour 
with all the aidour of benevolence which constituted 
his character, piomoted his intei est with the utmost 
zeal, related Ins misfortunes, applauded his merit, 
took all the oppoitumties of lecommendmg him, 
and asserted, that “ the inhumanity of his mother 
had given, him a light to find every good man his 
“ fathei 

Jacob’s Lues of the Diamatiek Poets Dr J 
f This play as printed fust in Svo , and aftenvaids m 12mo 
the fifth edition Dr J 
t Plain Dealei. Dr J. 

Nor 
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( Nor Was Mr Savage admitted to his acquaintance 
Onlv, but to'his 'confidence/ ot which he sometimes 
related an instance too extraordinary to he omitted, as 
it affords a'very just idea of Ins patron s character 
He was once desired bj Sir Richard, with an air 
of the utmost importance, to come Very eailj to his 
house the next morning Mr Savage came as he 
had promised, i found the chariot at the door, and 
Sir Richard waiting ifor turn, and readyi to go out 
AVhat was intended, and whither they were to go, 
Savage could not conjecture, and was not willing to 
enquire, but (immediately i seated i himself with Sir 
Richard The coachman was ordered to drive, and 
they hurried vv ith the utmost expedition to Hyde- 
Park Corner, where they stopped at) a petty tavern, 
and retired to a private, room 't Sir Richard then in- 
formed him, that he intended to publish n pamphlet 
and that he had desired him to come thither that he 
might w nte for him They soon sat down to the w orb 
Sn Richard dictated, and Savage wrote, till the 
dinner that had been ordered was put upon the 
table Savage was surprised at tbe meanness of the 
entertainment, and aftei some hesitation ventured 
toiasV for wine, which Sir Richard, not without 
reluctance, ordered to be brought Thej then 
finished their dinner, and proceeded m their pam- 
phlet, which they concluded in the afternoon 

Mr Savage then imagined Ins task was over, and 
expected that SirRichard would call forthe reckoning, 
and return home but ins expectations deceived him, 
for Sir Richard told him that he was without money, 
and that the pamphlet must be sold before tht dinner 
could be paid for and Savage was therefore obliged 
VS to 
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to go and offer their new pioduetion for sale for two 
guineas, which with some difficulty he obtained. Sir 
Richard then returned home, having retired that day 
only to avoid his cieditois, and composed the pam- 
phlet onty to, discharge Ins leckonmg. 

Mr. Savage related anothei fact equally uncommon, 
which, though it has no lelation to his life, ought 
to be pieserved. Sir Richaid Steele having one day 
invited to his house a great number of persons of the 
fii st quality, they wei e surprised at the number of 
liveries w Inch sui rounded the table , and after dinner, 
when wine and mirth had set them fiee fiom the 
observation of ngid ceremony, one of them enquned 
of Sir Richaid, how such an expensive tiain of 
domesticks could be consistent with Ins fortune. 

1 

Sir Richard very frankly confessed, that they were 
fellows of whom he would veiy willingly be rid. 
And being then asked why he did not discharge 
them, declared that they were bailiffs, who had in- 
troduced themselves with an execution, and whom, 

- since he could not send them away, he had thought 
it convenient to embellish with liveries, that they 
might do him ciedit while they staid. 

His fi lends were diverted with the expedient, and 
by paying the debt dischaiged their attendance, ha- 
ving obliged Sir Richard to promise that they should 
nevei again find him graced with a retinue of the 
same kind. 

Undei such a tutor Mr. Savage was not likely to 
deain piudenee or frugality ; and perhaps many of 
the misfortunes which the want of those virtues 
brought^ upon him m the following parts of his life, 
anight b,^ justly imputed to so unnnprovmgan example. 

Nor 
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Nor did the kindness of Sir Richard end in com- 
mon favours He proposed to have established him 
in some settled scheme of life, and to have contracted 
a kind of alliance with him, by marrying him to a 
natural daughter, on whom he intended to bestow a 
thousand pounds But, though he w as always lavish 
of future bounties, he conducted his affairs m such a 
manner, that he was very seldom able to I eep his> 
promises , or execute his own intentions and, as he 
was never able to raise the sum which he had offered, 
the marriage was delayed In the mean time he wa& 
officiously informed, that Mi Savage had ridiculed 
him by which he was so much exasperated, that 
he withdrew the allowance which he had paid him, 
and never aftei wards admitted him to his house 
It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might by his 
imprudence expose himself to the malice of a tale- 
bearer for his p itron had many follies, which, as 
his discernment easily discovered, his imagination 
might sometimes incite him to mention too ludi- 
crously A little know ledge of the world is sufficient 
to discover that such weakness is very common, and 
that there are few who do not sometimes, m the wan- 
tonness of thoughtless mirth, or the heat of transient 
resentment, speal of then friends and benefactors 
with levity and contempt, though in their cooler mo- 
ments they want neither sense of their kindness, nor 
reverence for their virtue , the fault therefore of Mr 
Savage was rather negligence than ingratitude But 
Sir Richard must likewise be acquitted of severity, 
for who is there that can, patiently bear contempt 
fiom one whom he has relieved and supported, who e 

establishment 
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establishment he has laboured, and whose interest he 
has promoted ? 

He was now again abandoned to fortune vv ithout 
any otliei friend than Mr. Wilks ; a man, who, what- 
ever w r ere Ins abihtes or skill as an actoi, deserves at 
least to be remembered for his virtues * , which aie 
not often to be found m the w'oild, and peihaps less 
often m Ins piofession than in others. To be hu- 
mane, geneious, and candid, is a very high degree 
of meiit 111 any case , but those qualities deserve still 
gieatei piaise, when they arc found in that condi- 
tion which makes almost every othei man, for wliat- 

■* As it is a loss to mankind when any good action is foi gotten, 
I shall mseit another instance of Mr Wilks’s generosity, 'very 
little known Mr Smith, a gentleman educated at Dublin, 
being hindered by an impediment m his piommciation liom 
engaging in oidcrs, foi which lus fncnds designed him, lcit his 
own eountiy, and came to London in qutff; of emploimcnt, 
but found lus solicitations fruitless, and lu-> necessities e\ery day 
more piessing In tins diaticss he wiotc a tragcch, and olleicd 
it to the playeis, by whom it was icjcctcd Thus wcic lus last 
hopes defeated, and he had no otliei prospect th in of the most 
deploiablc poiertv But Mi Wilks thought his pcifoimante, 
though not perfect, at least w 01 thy of some icw aid, and theie- 
iore offered lnm a benefit This favour he impioicd with so 
much diligence, that the house afforded lnm a consideiable sum, 
with which he went to Leyden, applied himself to the study of 
physick, and piosecuted his design with so much diligence and 
success, that, when Dr Bocihaaie was desned bytheC/auni 
to recommend pioper persons to introduce into Russia the prac- 
tice and study of physick, Di Smith was one of those whom 
he selected He had a considerable pension settled on him at 
his amval, and was one of the chief physicians at the Russian 
court Di ,T 

A Letter from Dr Smith m Russia to Mi Wilks is punted 
m CbctU’Ood’s History of the Stage R 
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ever reason, contemptuous, insolent, petulant, ^elfish, 
and brutal 

As Mr Wilks was one of those to whom calamity 
seldom complained without relief, he naturall} took 
an unfortunate wit into his protection, and not only 
assisted him in any casual distresses, but continued 
an equal and steady kindness to the time oflus death 

B} lus interposition Mr Savage once obtained 
from his mother * fifty pound 5 , and a promise of onci 
hundred and fifty more, but it was the fate of this 
udhappv man, that few promises of an} advantage 
to him were performed Ills mother was infected, 
among others, w ith the general madness of the South 
Sea trafhek and, having been disappointed m hei 
expectations, refused to pa} what perhaps nothing 
hut the prospect of sudden aflluence prompted her 
to promise 

4 Being thus obliged to depend upon the friendship 
of Mr Will s, he was consequent^ an assiduous fre- 
quenter of the theatres, and in a short time the 
amusements of the stage took such possession of his 
mind, that he never was absent from a play in seve 
ral } ears 

11ns constant attendance naturally procured him 
the acquaintance of the player 5 , and, among others, 
of Mrs Oldfield, who was so much pleased with 

l 

* Tins eajs Dr Johnson I unto upon the credit of the 
author of his life which was published in 1727 And was a small 
pamphlet intended to plead lus cause with the publick while 
under sentence of death for the Murder of Mr James Sin 
1 clair at Robinson s Coffee house, at Clianpg Cro s, price Gs 
* Roberts C 
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his conversation, and touched with his misfortunes, 
that she allowed him a settled pension of fifty 
pounds a year, which was during her hfo regularly 
paid. 

That this act of generosity may receive its due 
piaise, and that the good actions of Mrs. Oldfield 
may not be sullied by her general character, it is 
propei to mention what Mi. Savage often declared, 
jn the strongest terms, that he nevei saw her alone, 
or m any othei place than behind the scenes. 

At her death he endeavouied to shew Ins gratitude 
in the most decent manner, by wearing mourning as 
for a mother , but did not celebiate her in elegies , 
because he knew that too great a profusion of piaiso 
would only have revived those faults which his na- 
tural equity did not allow him to think less, because 
they were committed by one who favoured him . but 
of which, though his virtue would not endeavour to 
palliate them, his gratitude would not suffer him to 
prolong the memoiy or diffuse the censure. 

In Ins Wander ei , he has indeed taken an oppoi- 
tumty of mentioning hei , but celebiates her not for 
her vn tue, but her beauty, an excellence which none 
ever denied her ; this is the only encomium with 
which he has rewarded hei hbciahty, and peihaps he 
has even in this been too lavish of his praise. He 
seems to have thought, that never to mention his 
benefactress - would have an appearance of mgrati- 


i v » 

* Chetwood, however, has printed a Poem on her death, 
which he ascribes to Mr Savage See Histoiv of the Stage, 
p 206 K. , 
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tude, though to line dedicated am particular per- 
formance to her memory would line onU bolnycd 
an officious partiality, that, without exalting her 
chancter, Viould line depressed his own 
He had ometimes hj the kindness of Mr Wilks, 
the advantage of a buiefit, on which occasions hd 
often received uncommon marl s of regard and com- 
passion and was once told hv the D ike of Dorset, 
that it was just to consider lmn us an injured noble- 
man, and that m his opinion the nobility ought to 
think them th es obliged, w ithout «ohcit ition, to tal e 
ever) opportunity of supporting him b\ their coun 
tcnince and patronage Hut he had general!) the 
mortification to hear that the whole interest of his 
mother was employed to frustrate his npphe itio»«, 
and that she never left nm expedient untried, by 
which lie might be cut off from the po sibihty of 
supporting life lhc«atm. disposition she endeavoured 
to diffuse among all those oyer whom natuieor for- 
tune gave her any influence, and indeed succeeded 
too well in her design but could not alw ly s propa- 
gate her eff router) with her cruelt) , for, some of 
those, whom she incited against him, were ashamed 
of their ow n conduct, and boasted of that relief w Inch 
the) never gay e him 

In this censure I do not indiscriminately involve 
oil lus relations for he Ins mentioned w itli grati- 
tude the humanity of one lad), who e name I nm 
now unable to recollect, and to whom therefore I 
fcannot pay the praises which she deserves for having 
acted well m opposition to influence, precept, and 
example 


The 
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The punishment which our law s inflict upon those 
parents who murder their infants is well known, nor 
has its justice e\ ci been contested ; hut, if they de- 
sene death who destroy a child m its bntli, what 
pains can be severe enough for her who foi bears to 
destioy Ium only to inflict shat pci miseries upon 
him , who piolongs ins life only to make him mi- 
serable ; and who expose^ him, without care and 
without pity, to the malice of oppression, the ca- 
prices of chance, and the temptations of po\eity; 
who lejoices to see him oven whelmed with calami- 
ties ; and, when his ow f n industry, or the chant) of 
others, has enabled him to use for a shoit time 
above Ins miseries, plunges him again into Ins for- 
mer distress 1 

The kindness of Ins fi lends not affording him any 
constant suppl) , and the piospect of lmpiovmg Ins 
fortune by enlaigmg Ins acquaintance necessanly lead- 
ing lnm to places of expence, he found it necessary + 
to endeavour once more at diamatick pocliy, for 
which he was liow r better qualified by a more exten- 
sive knowdedge, and longer obsei vation. But ha^i ing 
been unsuccessful m comedy, though lathei foi w ant 
of oppoitumties than genius, he resolved now to try 
whether he should not be more foitunate in exhibit- 
ing a tiagedy. 

The story which he chose foi the subject, was 
that of Sir Thomas Oveibury, a stoi v well adapted 
to the stage, though peihaps not fai enough re- 
moved from the piesent age to admit piopeily the 
fictions necessaiy to complete the plan , foi the mind. 


- In 1723 
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which nitunlU loves truth, is always most offended 
with the violation of those truths of which we are 
most certain , and we of course conceive those facts 
inost certain, w Inch approach nt irest to our own 
time f 

Out of this story lie formed a tragedy , which, if 
the circumstances m which he wrote it be considered, 
will afford at once an uncommon proof of strength of 
genin':, and evenness of mind, of a serenity not 
to be ruffled, and an imagination not to be sup 
pressed < 

During a considerable part of the time m w Inch he 
was employed upon this pcrfoimance, lie was with- 
out lodging, and often without meat nor had he 
any other conveniences foi study than the fields or 
the streets allowed him there lie used to walk and 
form his speeches, and afterwards step into a shop, 
beg for a few moments the u«c of the pen and ml , 
and write down what he had composed upon paper 
which he had picked up by accident 

If the performance of a writer thus distressed is not 
perfect, its faults ought surety to be imputed to a 
cau«e very different from want of genius, and must 
rather e\cite pity than provoke censure 

But when under these discouragements the tragedy 
was finished, there yet remained the labour of intro- 
ducing it on tbe stage, an undert iking, which, to 
an ingenuous mind, was in a very high degree vexa- 
tious and disgusting for, having little intci est or re- 
putation, he was obliged to submit himself wholly 
to the pi a} ers, and admit, with whatever reluctance, 
the emendations of Mr Cibber, which he alway s con- 
sidered as the disgrace of Ins performance 


He 
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lie had indeed m Mr Hill another cntick of a 
very diffeient class, fiom whose friendship lie received 
great assistance on many occasions, and whom he 
never mentioned but with the utmost tenderness and 
legal d. He had been for some time distinguished by 
him with vciy particular kindness, and on this occa- 
sion it was natuial to apply to him as an author of an 
established chat act ci . lie theiefoie sent this tragedy 
to him, with a shoit copy of \erses in which he 
desired his coriection. 3\Ir. IIill, whose humanity 
and politeness are generally known, readily complied 
with his lequest; but as he is remarkable for singu- 
lai lty of sentiment, and bold experiment in language, 
Mr. Savage did not think this play much improved 
by his innovation, and had even at that tune the 
courage to reject se\eral passages which he could not 
appiove; and, what is still moie laudable, Mi IIill 
had the genei osity not to 1 esent the neglect of Ins 
alterations, but wrote the prologue and epilogue, m 
which he touches on the circumstances of the author 
with great tenderness. 

After all these obsti uctions and compliances, he w as 
only able to bring his play upon the stage m the sum- 
mer, when the chief actors had retired, and the rest 
wei ein possession of the house for then ow n ad\ antage. 
Among these, Mr. Savage w as admitted to play the 
pait of Sir Thomas Overbury -j~, by wdiich he gamed 
no great leputation, the theatre being a province for 

h Pnntcd in tlie late Collection of his Poems 

+ It was acted only tlnee nights, the first on June 12, 1723 
When the house opened for the wmtei season it was once more 
performed, for the author’s benefit, Oct 2. It 


which 
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^ Inch nature seems not to have designed him , for 
neither his voice, look, nor gesture, were such as 
were expected on the stage and her was so much 
ashamed of having been reduced to appear as a 
plajer, that he always blotted out his name from 
the list, when a Copy of his tragedy was to be shewn 
to his fnends 

In the publication of lus performance he was more 
successful, for the rays of genius that glimmered in 
it, that glimmered through all the mists winch po- 
verty and Cibber had been able to spiead over it, 
procured lnm the notice and esteem of man} per- 
sons eminent for their rank, their virtue, and their 
mt 1 r 

Of this play, acted, printed, and dedicated, the ac- 
cumulated profits arose to an hundred pounds, which 
he thought at that time a v erj large sum, liav mg been 
never master of so much before 1 n , 

In the Dedication*, for which he received ten 
guineas there is nothing remarkable The Preface 
contains a veiy liberal encomium on the blooming 
excellence of Mr Theoplulus Cibber, which Mi 
Savage could not in the latter pait of Ins life see his 
fnends about to read w ithout snatching the play out 
of their hands The generosity of Mr Hill did not 
end on this occasion for afterwards, when Mr 
Savage s necessities returned, lie encouraged a sub 
scnption to a Miscellany of Poems in a very extraor- 
dinary manner, by publishing his story in the Plain 

! 

* To Herbert Tryst Esq of Herefordshire Dr J / 

Dealer , 
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])nt!t > *\ with Mime affecting lines, which he asM 
to have been wiitten by Mr. Sin age upon the tie 
ment rceenul by him hom his mother, hut of win 
lie was himself theauthoi, Mi. Savage aftorwai 
declared. These lines, and the paper in which tb 
weie inserted, had a \ei\ poweiful effect upon 
but his mother, whom, by making hoi cruelty m< 
publick, they only liaidened in hei avcision 
Mr Hill not onlv piomoted the subscription tot 
-Miscellany, but lm nisbed liken lse the greatest pai t 
the Poems of which it is composed, and particula: 
The Happy Man, which he jmbhshed as a specimi 
The subscriptions of those whom these papi 
should influence to pationise ineiit in distress, wit 
out any othei solicitation, were dnected to be left 
Button’s coffee-house , and Mi Savage going tlutl 
a few days aftciwauh, without expectation of a 
effect from his pioposal, found to his sui prise sever 
guineas which had been sent him in consequer 
of the compassion excited by Mi IIill s pathetic 
piesentation. 

*• The Plain Dealer was a pc nodical papoi, vvnttcn bv I 
Hill and Mr Bond, whom Sav age called the two contend 
povveis of light and daikness Tlicy mote by turns each 
Essaj r s , and the chaiactei of the woik was obsci ved regulaily 
use m Mr Hill’s weeks, and fall m Mi Bond’s Di J 
f- The names of those who so geneiouslj contributed to 
relief, having been mentioned m a foi mei account, ought 
to be omitted here They wcie the Duchess ot Cleveland, L 
Cheyney, Lady Castlemam, Lady Gowei, Lady Lccliniere, 
Duchess Dowager and Duchess ol Rutland, Ladv Stiaflbul, 
Countess Dowager of Warwick, Mis Maiy Flo\ ei, Mis Soi 
?Voel, Duke of Rutland, Lord Gainsboiougli, Loid Mdsingt 
Mr John Savage Dr J 
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To tins Miscelhnj he wrote a Preface, in which he 
gives an account of his mother m cruelty in a v erv un- 
common stiam of liumoui, and with a gaiety of ima- 
gination, which the success of Ins subscription pro- 
bably produced > 

The dedication is addressed to the Ladj Mary 
Wortlej Montagu, whom he flatters without reserve, 
and, to confess the truth, w ith v erj little n t * Tlie 
same observation may b<^ extended to all his dedica- 
tions his compliments are constrained and violent, 
heaped together without the grace of order, or the 
decency of introduction lie seems to have written 
his panegy ricks for the perusal onlj of Ins patrons, 
and to imagine that he had no other task than to pam- 
per them with praxes however gross, and that flattery 
w ould make its w ay to the heart, w lthout the assistance 
of elegance or invention 

Soon afterwards the death of the king furnished a 
general subject for a poetical contest, in winch Mr 

* This the .following extract from it will provt , 

-y &<nce our countrj has been honoured with the glory of 
your wit as e^ci ated and immortal as your soul it no longer 
leniams a doubt* whether your sex have strength of mind m 
'proportion to their sweetness There is some tin ug in your 
verses as distinguished as your air — They aru as stroog as truth * 
as deep as reason as dear as innocence and as smooth as 
beauty — They contain a namclt s and peculiar mixture of 
force and grace which is at once so movingly serene and so 
majestically loicli that it is too amiable to appear any 
f where but in your eyes and in your writing 

As fortune is not more my enemy than 1 am the enemy of 
flattery I know not howrl can forbear this application to your 
Lack ship because there is scarce a possibihtj that I should 
say more than 1 believe when I am speaking of youi excJ ' 
lence Dr J 

v Savage 
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-Savage engaged, and is allowed to have earned tint’ 
plize of honoui from his competitors : but I know 
not whether he gained by his performance any other 
advantage than the increase of his reputation , though 
it must certainly have been with farther views that 
he prevailed upon himself to attempt a species of wri- 
ting, of which all the topicks had been long befoie 
exhausted, and which was made at once difficult by 
the multitudes that had failed in it, and those that 
.had succeeded. 

He was now advancing m reputation, and though 
frequently involved m veiy distiessful perplexities , 1 
appeared however to be gaming upon mankind, 
when both his fame and his life were endangered 
by an event, of which it is not >yet detei mined 
whether it ought to be mentioned as a cume or a 
calamity. 

On the 20 th of November, 17 27, Mr Savage came 
from Richmond, wheie he then lodged, that lie 
might puisue his studies with less mtenuption, with 
an intent to discharge another lodging which he had 
in Westminster , and accidentally meeting two gen- 
tlemen his acquaintances, whose names were Mer- 
chant and Giegoiy, he went m with them to a neigh- 
bouring coffee-house, and sat drinking till it was late, 
it being in no time of Mr Savage s life any part of his 
charactei to be the fh st of the company that desired to 
.separate. He would willingly have gone to bed 111 the 
same house, but theie was not room for the whole 
company, and tbeiefore they agieed to 1 amble about 
the streets, and divert themselves with such amuse- 
ments as should offer themselves till morning. 


In 
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In this walk they happened unluckily to discover 
b light in Robinson s coffee house near Charm g-cross, 
and therefore went in Merchant with some rude- 
ness demanded a room, and was told that there was 
a good fiie in the next pailour, which the company 
were about to leave, being then paying their reckon- 
ing Merchant, not satisfied w ith this answer, rushed 
into the room, and was followed by Ins companions 
He then petulantly placed himself between the com- 
pany and the fire, and soon after 1 icked down the 
table This produced a quarrel, swords were drawn 
on both sides, and one Mr James Sinclair was killed 
Savage, having likewise wounded a maid that held 
him, forced his way with Merchant out of the house 
but being intimidated and confused, without reso- 
lution either to fl} or staj , the} were tal en in a back- 
court b} one of the compan}, and some soldieis, 
whom he had called to his a sistance 

Being secured and guarded that night, they were 
in the morning earned before tlirtc justices, who 
committed them to the Gatehouse, fiom whence, 
upon the death of Mr Sinclair winch happened the 
'ame da}, they were removed m the night to New- 
gate, where the} were howeier treated with some 
distinction, exempted fiom the ignomin} of chains, 
hnd confined, not among the common criminals, but 
m the press } aid 

V hen the da} of ti lal came, the court w as crowded 
m a \ er} unusual manner and the pubheb appeared 
to interest itself as m a cause of general concern 
The w Unesscs against Mr S i\ age and his friends 
were, the woman who kept the house, winch was a 
liou^e of ill fame, and her maid, the men who were 
Vox. XX m 
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in the room w itli Mr Sinclair, and a woman of the 
town, who had been drinking with them, and with 
whom one of them had been seen in bed They 
swore m genei al that Mei chant gav e the pi ovocation, 
which Savage and Giegoiy chew then swouls to jus- 
tify, that Savage drew hist, and that he stabbed 
Sinclair when he was not in a postme of defence, or 
while Giegoiy commanded his swoid, that after he 
had given the thrust he tui ncd pale, and would have 
letired, but the maid clung round him, and one of 
the company endeavoured to detain him, fiom whom 
he bioke, by cutting the maid on the head, but was 
afterwards taken m a couit 

There was some diffeience 111 their depositions; 
one did not see Savage give the w r ound, another saw 
it given when Sinclan held his point tow r aids the 
giound, and the woman of the town asseited, that 
she did not see Sinclair’s swoid at all : this difference 
howevei w r as veiy far from amounting to incon- 
sistency , but it was sufficient to shew, that the huiry 
- of the dispute was such, that it w r as not easy to dis- 
cover the tiuth with 1 elation to paiticular cncuin- 
stances, and that theiefore some deductions weie to 
be made from the ci edibility of the testimonies. 

Sinclair had declaied sevei al times befoie his death, 
that he leceived his wound fiom Savage. 1101 did 
Savage at his trial deny the fact, but endeavouied 
paitly to extenuate it, by urging the suddenness of 
the whole action, and the impossibility of any ill 
design, or piemeditated malice , and partly to justify 
it by the necessity of self-defence, and the hazai cl of 
his own life, if he had lost that oppoitumty of giving 
the thrust: he observed, that, neither reason nor* 

law 
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law obliged a man to wait for the blow which was 
threatened, and which, if he should. suffer it, he 
might never be able to return that it was allowable 
to prevent an assault, and to preserve life by taking 
away that of the adversary by whom it was endan- 
gered 

With regard to the violence with which he endea- 
voured to escape, he declared, that it was not his 
design to fly from justice, or decline a trial, but to 
avoid the expences and seventies of a prison and 
that he intended to have appeared at the bar without 
compulsion 

This defence, which took up more than an hour, 
was heard by the multitude that thronged the court 
with the most attentive and respectful silence those 
who thought he ought not to be acquitted, owned 
that applause could not be refused him and those 
who before pitied his misfortunes, now reverenced 
his abilities 

The witnesses which appeared against him were 
proved to be jiersons of characters which did not 
entitle them to much credit a common strumpet, 
a woman by whom strumpets were entertained, and 
a man bv whom the} were supported and the clia- 
ldCtcr of Savage was by several persons of distinction 
asseited to be that of a modest inoffensive man, not 
inclined to broils or to insolence, and who had, to 
that time, been only known for his misfortunes and 
lus wit 

Had Ins audience been his judges he had un- 
doubtedly been acquitted but Mr Page, who was 
then upon the bench, treated him with his usual 
insolence and seventy, and when he had summed up 
x 2 the 
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the evidence, endeavoured to exasperate the jury 
as Mi. Savage used to 1 elate it, with this eloquent 
harangue : 

f Gentlemen of the juiy, you arc to consider that 
£ Mr. Savage is aveiy great man, a much gi eater 
c man than you or I, gentlemen of the jury , that 
c he weais very fine clothes, much finer clothes than 
e you 01 I, gentlemen of the jury ; that he has abun- 
‘ dance of money m his pocket, much more money 
c than you or I, gentlemen of the juiy , but, gentle- 
‘ men of thejuiy, 1-. it not a \eiy hard case, gentle- 
c men of the juiy, that Mi Savage should there- 
f fore kill } r ou 01 me, gentlemen of the jury r’ 

Mi. Savage, heanng lus defence thus misrepre- 
sented, and the men who were to decide his fate in- 
cited against him by invidious compai isons, reso- 
lutely asreited, that his cause was not candidly ex- 
plained, and began to lecapitulate what he had be- 
loie said wuth legal d to his condition, and the neces- 
sity of endeavouimg to escape the expences of lin- 
pnsonment ; but the judge having ordeied him to be 
silent, and repeated h>& ordei s without effect, com- 
manded that he should be taken from the bar by force. 

Thejury then heard the opinion of the judge, that 
good chaiaeteis wrere of no weight against positive 
evidence, though they might turn the scale wdieie it 
was doubtful , and that though, when two men at- 
tack each othei, the death of either is only man- 
slaughtei . but w'here one is the aggressor, as 111 the 
case before them, and, 111 puisuance of his first at- 
tack, lulls the othei, the law supposes the action, 
however sudden, to be malicious They then deli- 
berated upon then verdict, and determined that 

Mi. 
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Mr Savage and Mr Gregory were guilty of murder 
and Mr Merchant, vho had no sword, only of 
manslaughter 

Thus ended this memorable trial, which lasted 
eight hours Mr Savage and Mr Gregory were 
conducted bach to prison, where they were more 
closely confined, and loaded with irons of fifty pounds 
weight four days afterwards they were sent bach 
to the court to receive sentence on which occasion 
Mr Savage made, as f ir as it could be retained in 
memory, the following speech 

f ( It is now, my Lord, too late to offer any thing 
te by way of defence or vindication nor can we e\- 
“ pect from your Lordships, in tins court, but the 
“ sentence which the law requires j on, as judges, to 
“ pronounce against men of our calamitous con- 
“ dition — But we are also persuaded, that as mere 
men, and out of this scat of rigorous justice, y ou 
“ are susceptive of the tender passions, and too hu- 
ff mane not to commiserate the unhappy situation 
“of those, whom the law sometimes perhaps — 
(( exacts — fiom you to pronounce upon No doubt 
u you distinguish between offences which uise out 
if of premeditation, and a disposition habituated to 
“ vice 01 immorality, and transgressions, w Inch are 
“ the unhappy and unforeseen effects of casual ab 
" sence of reason, and sudden impulse of passion 
“ we therefore hope you will contubute all you can 
“ to an extension of that merev, which the gentle- 
t( men of the jury have been pleased to shew Mr 
“ Merchant, who (allowing Lets as sworn against us 
f‘ by the evidence) has led us into this our calamity 
I Jiope this will not be consfjued as if we meant 
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“ to reflect upon that gentleman, or remove any tiling 
“ fiom us upon linn, oi that we icpine the more at 
“ our fate, because he has no pai tieipation of it: No, 
“ my Loid! For my pait, I declare nothing could 
“ moic soften my gi ici, than to be without any com- 
“ pamon m so great a misfoitune •* 

Mr Savage had now no hopes of life, but from 
therneicyof the crown, winch was \eiy earnestly 
solicited by his li lends, and which, with whatever 
difficulty the stoiy may obtain belief, was obstructed 
only by Ins mother 

To piejudice the queen against him, she made use 
of an incident, which was omitted in the order of 
time, that it might be mentioned together with the 
pui pose which it was made to serve. Mr Savage, 
when he had discovered Ins butli, had an incessant 
desire to speak to Ins mother, who always avoided 
him m pubhek, and lefused him admission into her 
house One evening walking, as it was Ins custom, 
in the stieet that she inhabited, he saw' the dooi of 
her house by accident open, he enteicd it, and, 
finding no person in the passage to hinder him, want 
up stans to salute hei. She discoveied him befoie 
he entered her chambei, alaimed the family with the 
most distressful outcnes, and, when she had by her 
screams gathei ed them about bei , 01 dei ed them to 
dnve out of the bouse that villain, who had foiced 
lumself m upon hei, and endeavouied to murdei hei. 
Savage, who had attempted with the most submissive 
tenderness to soften hei lage, healing her utter so 
detestable an accusation, thought it piudent to rein a; 


and, 


* Mi. Savage’s Life, 
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and, I believe, never attempted afterwards to speak 
to her 

But, shocked as lie was with her falsehood and 
her cruelty, he imagined that she intended no other 
use of her lie, than to set herself free from his em- 
braces and solicitations, and was \ery tar from sus- 
pecting that she would tieasure it jn her memory as 
an instrument ol future wickedness, or that she 
would endeavour for this fictitious assault to cteprne 
him of Ins life 

But when the Queen was solicited for Ins pardon, 
and informed of the severe treatment which he had 
suffered from Ins judge, she answeied, that, however 
unjustifiable might be the manner of Ins trial, or 
whatever extenuation the action for which he was 
condemned might admit, «he could not think that 
man a proper object of the Kings mere), who had 
been capable of enteung his mothers house m the 
night, with an intent to murder her 

By whom this atrocious calunin) had been trans- 
mitted to the Queen w hether she that invented had 
tfie front to relate it whethei ‘'lie found any one 
weak enough to credit it, or corrupt enough to con- 
curwith hei in her hateful design , I know not but 
methods had been tal en to persuade the Oueen so 
strongly of the truth of it, that she for a long time 
refused to hear an) one of tho^e who petitioned for 
his life 

Thus had Savage penshed b) the evidence of a 
bawd, a strumpet, and his raothu, had not justice 
and compassion piocured him an advocate of rink 
too great to be rejected unheard, and ot v irtue too 
eminent to be heard without being believed His 

merit 
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ment and his calamities happened to reach the ear 
of the Countess of Hertfoid, who engaged m his 
support with all the tenderness that is excited by 
pity, and all the zeal which is kindled h} r generosity ; 
and, demanding: an audience of the Queen, laid be- 
foie her the whole senes of his mother’s cruelty, ex- 
posed the improbability of an accusation by which he 
was charged with an intent to commit a muider that 
could produce no advantage, and soon convinced her 
how little Ins former conduct could desene to be 
mentioned as a reason foi extraoidmaiy seventy. 

The inteiposition of this Lady was so successful, 
that he was soon after admitted to bail, and, on the 
9th of March, 172S, pleaded the King’s paidon. 

It is natural to enquire upon what motives his 
mother could persecute him in a manner so outra- 
geous and implacable; for what reason she could 
employ all the arts of malice, and all the snares of 
calumny, to take an ay the life of her own son, of a 
son who never injured her, who was nevei supported 
by her expends, nor obstructed any piospect of plea- 
sure or advantage . why she would endeavoui to de- 
stioy him by a lie a lie wdnch could not gam cie- 
dit, but must vanish of itself at the first moment of 
examination, and of which only this can be said to 
make it probable, that it may be observed from her 
conduct, that the most execiable ci lines are some- 
times committed without appaient temptation. 

This mother is still alive and may perhaps even 
yet, though her malice was so often defeated, enjoy 

She died Oct 11, 1753, at hci house in Old Bond Street, 
aged above fourscoie R 

the 
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the pleasure of reflecting, tint the lift, which she 
often endeaiourcd to dcstro), was at least shortened 
by her maternal offices that though die could not 
transport her •son to the plantations, bury him m the 
shop of a mechanic, or hasten the hand of the pubhch 
executioner, she bas ) et had the satisfaction of im~ 
bittenngall lus hours, and fortm 0 him into exigencies 
that hurried on his death 

It is b) no means ncce«ar) to 'iggravate the cnot- 
nut) of this womans conduct, b) pi icing it in oppo- 
sition to th^t of the Counters of Hertford no one 
can fail to obsene how much more amiable it is to 
relieve, than to oppress, aud to rescue innocence 
from destruction, than to dcstro} without an injury 
Mr Sa\agc, during his imprisonment, lus tml, 
and the time in which he la) under sentence of death, 
behasedwith great firmness and equaht\ of mind, 
and confirmed bv his fortitude the a teem of tho*c 
who before admired Inin for his abilities * The 
peculiar circumstance's of his life were mule more 
generallv known b) a short account |, which was 
then publi heal, and of which «e\cial thousinds were 

* It appears tint during hu confinement lie wroU n letter to 
liis mother \\lncli he rent to 1 hoopjulus Cibber tint it might Ir* 
transmitted to Jicr through the mnns of Mr \\ i In lit* 
letter to Cibber he si\« — As to death 1 mn c i j and dare 
meet it Id c a min — ill that touches me is the concern of my 
ftiends and a reconcilement with ni) mother— I c innot expre s 
the agony I felt when I wrote the letter to lie r — if you can find 
am decent cx cu c for Viewing it to Min Oldfield do foi I would 
lia\c ill my fmnds (and tint admirable hdi in paiticuhr) be sn 
t»sfied I base done mv duty towards it— l)r ^oung to day sent 
pie a letter moat pas lomtcly kind R 
f Written by Mr Bcckmgliam and another gentleman Dr J 

m 
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in a few weeks dispersed over the nation : and the 
compassion of mankind operated so powerfully in 
his favour, that he was enabled, by frequent presents, 
not only to support himself, but to assist Mr. 
Gregory m pi ison ; and, when he wa* pardoned and 
released, he found the number of his friends not 
lessened. 

The natuie of the act for which he had been tried 
was in itself doubtful , of the evidences which ap- 
peared against him, the character of the man was 
not unexceptionable, that of the women notoriously 
infamous, she, whose testimony chiefly influenced 
thejuiy to condemn him, afterwaids letracted her 
assertions. He always himself denied that he was 
drunk, as had been geneially lepoited Mt Gre- 
gory, who is now (1744) Collectoi of Antigua, is 
said to declare him far less cnmmal than he 
was imagined, even by some who favoured him ; 
and Page himself afteivvard confessed, that he had 
treated him with uncommon ugour When all 
these particulais aie rated together, perhaps the 
memory of Savage may not be much sallied by 
his tnal. 

Some time after he obtained his libeity, he met 
in the stieet the woman who had sworn with so 
much malignity against him. She informed him, 
that she was m distress, and, with a degiee of confi- 
dence not easily attainable, desned him to lelieve 
her He, instead of insulting her misery, and taking 
pleasure m the calamities of one who had brought 
his life into dangei, lepioved hei gently loi her 
peijury ; and changing the only guinea that he had, 
divided it equally between her and himself. 
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This is an action which in some apes would have 
made a saint, and perhaps in others a hero and 
vvhiJfi, without an) hvperbohcal encomiums, must 
be allowed to be an instance of uncommon gents 
rosit} an act of complicated v 11 tue, b) which lie 
at once ichevcd the poor, corrected the viciou«, and 
forgave an euem) b) which he at once remitted 
the strongest provocations, and exercised the must 
ardent chant) 

Compassion was indeed the distinguishing quality 
of Savage, he never inpeared inclined to take ad- 
vantage of weakness, to atticl the defenceless, or 
to press upon the falling whoever was distressed, 
was certain at least of his good wishes, and when 
he could give no assistance to extricate them from 
misfortunes, he endeavoured to sooth them b) sv 111- 
path) and tenderness 

But when his heart was not softened b\ the sight 
of miser), lie was sometimes obstinate in Ins resent- 
ment, and did not quid I) lose the remembrance of 
an injur) lie alnaj s continued to speak w ith anger 
of the insolence and partiality of Pige, and a short 
time before Ins dcatli jevenged it In a satire * 

It is natural to enquire in wlnt terms Mr Savage 
spol e of this fital action, when the d ingcr was over 
and he was under no necessity ot using an) ait to set 
Ins conduct in the fairest light lie was not willing 
to dwell upon it and if he transient!) 1 le ltioncd it, 
appeared neither to consider himself as a murderer, 
3101 as a man wholly free from the guilt of blood { 

* Punted m the late Collection 

f In one of hi letteis he styles it a fatal quaiTcl hut too 
well known Dr J 
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How much and how long he regietted it, appeared 
in a poem which he published many yeais after- 
wards On occasion ol a copy of veises, in which 
the failings of good men wcie lecounted, and in 
which the author had endeavoured to illusti ate Ins 
position, that £f the best may sometimes deviate from 
* c virtue,” by an instance of muider committed by 
Savage m the heat of wine, Savage lemaikcd, that 
it was no veiy just lepiesentation of a good man, to 
suppose him liable to di unkcnness, and disposed in 
his riots to cut thi oats 

He was now indeed at libeity, but was, as befoie, 
without any othei suppoit than accidental favours 
and unceitain pationage afforded him, souices by 
which he was sometimes very libeially supplied, and 
which at other tunes v r ei c suddenly stopped * so that 
he spent his life between want and plenty , or, what 
was yet woise, between beggaiy and extravagance, 
for, as whatevei he received was the gift of chance, 
which might as well favour him at one time as 
another, he was tempted to squandci what he had, 
because he always hoped to be immediately supplied 

Another cause of his profusion w'as the absuid 
kindness of his fi tends, who at once lewaided and 
enjoyed his abilities, by treating him at taverns, and 
habituating him to pleasures which he could not 
afford to enjoy, and which he w r as not able to deny 
himself, though he purchased the luxuiy of a single 
night by the anguish of cold and hunger foi a w r eek 

Theexpenence of these inconveniences detei mined 
him to endeavour after some settled income, which, 
having long found submission and mtieaties fiuitless, 
he attempted to extort fi om his mother by rougher 

methods. 
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tnethods He had now, as he acknowledged, lost 
that tenderness for her, which the whole series of 
her cruelty had not been able wholly to repress, till 
he found, by the efforts which she made for his de- 
struction, that she was not content with refusing to 
assist him, and being neutral in his struggles with 
povert\, but was ready to snatch every opportunity 
of adding to his misfortunes and that she was now 
to be considered as an enemy implacably malicious, 
whom nothing but his blood could satisfy He there- 
fore threatened to harass her with lampoons, and to 
publish a copious narrative of her conduct, unless 
she consented to purchase an exemption fiom m- 
fam}, b) llowing him a pension 

This expedient proved successful Whether shame 
still urvned, though virtue was extinct, or whether 
hei relations had more delicacy than herself, and 
imagined that some of the darts w Inch satire might 
point at hei would glance upon them Lord Tjr- 
connel, whatever weie his motive , upon Ins pro- 
mise to 1 1 > aside lus design of exposing the cruelty 
of Ins mothei, received him into his funify, treated 
him as his equal, and crgagcd to allow him a pen- 
sion of tw o hundred pounds a \ ear 

This was the golden part of Mr Savages life 
and for some time he had no reason to complain of 
fortune Ins ippearance was splendid, lus expences 
large, and his acquaintance extensive He was 
courted by all who endeavoured to be thought men 
of genius, and caressed by all who valued themselves 
upon a refined taste To admire Mi Savage was 
a proof of discernment and to be acquainted w ith 
him, was a title to poetical reputation His presence 

was 
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was sufficient to make any place of publick entei- 
tamment populai , and bis approbation and example 
constituted the fashion So powei ful is genius, when 
it is invested with the glittei of affluence 1 Men will- 
ingly pay to foitune that legal d which they owe to 
meat, and aie pleased when they have an opportu- 
nity at once of gratifying their vanity, and prac- 
tising their duty 

This interval of piospenty furnished him with 
opportunities of enlaigmg his knowledge of human 
natuie, by contemplating life horn its highest gra- 
dations to its lowest , and, had he afterwaids applied 
to dramatick poetiy, he w'ould peihaps not have had 
many supenois ; for, as he never suffered any scene 
to pass bcfoiehis eyes without notice, he had tiea- 
sui ed m Ins mind all the diffei ent combinations of 
passions, and the innumerable mixtuies of \ice and 
virtue, winch distinguish' one chaiactei from ano- 
ther , and, as his conception w as sti ong, Ins expi es- < 
sions were cleai, he easily teceivcd impiessions from 
object^, and very foicibly tiausnntted them to otheis. 

Of his exact" obsci rations on human life he has 
left a pi oof, which would do honoui to the greatest 
names, in a small pamphlet, called The Author to 
he let * , wheie he mtioduces Iscariot Hackney, ,a 
piostitute scribbler, giving an account of his bnth, 
his education, lus disposition and moials, habits of 
life, and maxims of conduct In the mtioduction 
aie related many secret histones of the petty wnters 
of that time, but sometimes mixed with ungeneious 
Reflections on then bnth, their cncumstances, or 

I 1 

% Punted in his Woiks, vol. II, p. 231, 
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tho e of their rehtions , nor can it be denied, that 
*ome passages ire such as I'eariot Hackney might 
himself hate produced 

He w as accused likewise of hung in an appear- 
ance of friendship with «=ome whom he satined, and 
of making u«e of tile confidence which he gained by 
a seeming kindness, to discover failings and expose 
them it must be confessed, th it Mr Savage s esteem 
was no very certain possession, and tlmt he would 
lampoon at one time those whom he had praised at 
another 

It may he alleged, that tilt «ame man ma; clnnge 
his principles md that he, w ho w ns once de«erv edly 
cornu ended, may be afterwards « itirised with equal 
justice or, tint the po t was dazzled with the ap- 
pearance of virtue, and found the man whom he had 
eelebrated, whe 1 lie had an opportunity of e\ miming 
him more narrow 1), un worth) of the jnnegjrick 
which he had too hastily bestowed and that, ns a 
ftlse satire ought to be recanted, for the sake of him 
whose reputation mi) be injured, filsc praise ought 
likewise to be obviated, lest the distinction between 
vice and virtue should be lost, lest a bad man should 
be trusted upon thecieditof Ins encomiast, or lest 
others should endeavour to obtain the like praises 
b) the same means 

But though these excuses may be often plausible, 
and ometimes just, they are very eldom satisfactory 
to mankind , and the writer, who is not constant to 
Ins subject, quickly sinks into contempt. Ins satire 
loses its force, and Ins panegyrick its value and he 
is only considered at one tune as a Batterer, and as 
a calumniator at another 

To 
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To avoid these imputations, it is only necessaiy t<j 
follow the rules of virtue, and to preserve an unvaried 
regai d to truth. For though it is undoubtedly pos- 
sible that a man, however cautious, may he sometimes 
deceived by an ai tful appearance of virtue, or by false 
evidences of guilt, such ei roi s will not be frequent ; 
and it will be allowed, that the name of an author 
would never have been made contemptible, had no 
man ever said what he did not think, or misled 
otheis but when he was himself decened. 

The Author to he let was first published in a single 
pamphlet, and afterwards inseited in a collection of 
pieces 1 elating to the Dunciad, which were addressed 
by Mr. Savage to the Eail of Middlesex, m a * de- 
dication which he was prevailed upon to sign, though 
he did not wnte it, and in which there aie some po- 
sitions, that the true author w r ould perhaps not have 
published undei his own name, and on which Mr. 
Savage afterwaids reflected with no great satisfaction ; 
the enumeration of the bad effects of the uncon- 
tiouled freedom of the pi ess, and the assertion that 
the “ libei ties taken by the vnteis of Journals with 
fc their supenois w r eie exoibitant and unjustifiable,” 
very ill became men, who have themselves not ahvays 
shewn the exactest legard to the law r s of suboi dmation 
m then waitings, and who have often satirised those 
that at least thought themselves their supenois, as 
they wei e eminent for then hei editary lank, and 
employed in the highest offices of the kingdom But 
this is only an instance of that pai tiality which almost 
eveiy man indulges with legal d to himself- the 
libei ty of the press is a blessing when we are inclined 
See liis W oiks, vol II p 233. 
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to write against others, an d 1 calamity wlipn we find 
ourselves ov erborne by the multitude of our assailants , 
as the power of the crown is alwajs thought too 
great by those who suffer bv its influence, and too 
little bj those in whose favour it is exerted and a 
standing army is generally accounted necessary by 
those who command, and dangerous and oppressive 
by those who support it , 

Mr Savage was likewise very far from believing 
that the letters annexed to each species of bad poets 
m the Bathos were, as he was directed to assert, “set 
“ down at random for when he was charged b} 
one of his friends with putting Ins name to such an 
improbability, he had no other answer to make than 
that “ he did not think of it and Ins friend had 
too much tenderness to replj , that next to the crime 
of writing contrary to what lie thought, vv as that of 
writing without thinking 

After having remarked what is false 111 this dedi- 
cation, it is proper that I observe the impartiality 
which I recommend, bj declaring what Savage as- 
serted that the account of the circumstances which 
attended the publication of the Dunciad, however 
strange and improbable, vv as exactlj true 

The publication of this piece at this time raised 
Mr Savage a great number of enemies among those 
that were attacked bj Mr Tope, with whom he was 
considered as a kind of confederate, and whom he 
was suspected of supplying with private intelligence 
and secret incidents so tint the ignominy of an in- 
former was added to the terror of a satirist 

That he was notaltogether free from literary hypo- 
Vor X* T enw - 
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ciisy, and that lie sometimes spoke one tiling and 
wiote another, cannot be denied ; because he him- 
self confessed, that, w hen he lived with gieat fami- 
lial lty with Demin, he wiote an epigram* against 
him. 

Mr. Savage, howetei, set all the malice of all the 
pigmy writeis at defiance, and thought the friend- 
ship of Mi. Pope cheaply pui chased by being ex- 
posed to their censuie and then hatred ; nor had he 
any reason to repent of the pieference, for he found 
Mr. Pope a steady and unalienable friend almost to 
the end of his life. 

About this time, notwithstanding his at owed neu- 
trality with regai d to paity, he published a pane- 
gyrick on Sir Robeit Walpole, foi which he was 
rewarded by him with twenty guineas, a sum not 
very laige, if either the excellence of the peifoi- 
mance, or the affluence of the patron, be consi- 
dered * but greatei than he afterwards obtained from 
a peison of yet higher rank, and moie desirous 111 
appearance of being distinguished as a patron of 
Iiteratuie. 

As he was veiy far from approving the conduct oi 
Sir Robeit Walpole, and in conversation mentioned 

v This epigram was, Ibclime, neier published 

“ Should Dennis publish you had stabb’d jour brother. 
Lampoon’d yoiu monaicli, 01 debauch’d jour mother , 

Say, what levenge on Dennis can be had. 

Too dull for laughter, foi leply too mad l 
On one so pool j on cannot take the law. 

On one so old jour si\ord jou scorn to diaw, 

(Jncag d then, let the harmless monster lage, 

Seciue m dulness, madness, viant, and age” Dx J. 
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him sometimes With ocruhonj , and general!} with 
contempt ’as lie Mas one of those who were ailfajs 
2 ealous lh their assertions of the juttict of tile 1 late 
opposition, jealous of the rights of the people, and 
ala-med b} tile long-continued triumph of tile court , 
it was naturil to ash him nliat could induce him to 
employ his poetrj m praise of that man who was, in 
his opinion, an enemy to liberty, arid an oppressor 
of his countty 3 He alleged, that he was then de- 
pendent upon tile Lord Tj rconnel, who was ait im- 
plicit follower of the mimstr} , and that, being en- 
joined b} him, n * without menaces, to write in 
praise of his leader, he had not resolution sufficient 
to sacrifice the pleasure of affluence to that of inte- 
grity 

On this, and on many other occasions, he was 
ready to lament the misery of living at the tables of 
other men, which was Ins fate from the beginning to 
the end of Ills life for I know not whether die eVer 
had, for three months together, a settled habitation, 
in which lie could claim a right of residence 

To tins unhappy state it is just to impute much of 
the inconstancy ot ln« Conduct for though a readi 
ness to comply with the inclination of othfcrs if as no 
part of Ins natural character, jet lie was sometimes 
obliged to relax his oostinaCy, and submit his own 
judgment, and c\en Ins virtue, to the government 
of those bj whom lie was supported so that, if Ins 
mi eries were sometimes the consequencesi of Ins 
faults, he ought not jet to he wholly excluded from 
compassion, because his faults w ere i ery often the 
effects of his misfortunes 

a 2 
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In this gay period* of his life, while he was sur- 
rounded by affluence and pleasure, he published The 
Wanderer , a moral poem, of which the design is 
comprised in these lines : 

I fly all publick caic, all icnal strife, 

To tiy the still, compar'd with actnc life. 

To pio\c, by these, the sons of men may owe 
The fruits of bliss to bursting clouds of woe ; 

That e\’n calamity, by thought refin’d, 

Inspirits and adorns the thinking mind. 

And more distinctly m the following passage. 

By woe, the soul to daring action swells , 

By woe, m pkuntless patience it excels * 

From patience, prudent clear experience springs, 
And traces knowledge through the course of things’ 
Thence hope is formed, thence fortitude, success, 
Renown w hate’ei men cot et and caress. 

This performance was always considered by him- 
self as Ins master-piece; and Mr. Pope, when lie 
asked his opinion of it, told him, that lie read it 
onceover, and w r as not displeased with it, that it 
gave him moie pleasure at the second perusal, and 
delighted him still moie at the third. 

It has been generally objected to The Wanderer', 
that the disposition of the parts is irregulai ; that 
the design is obscuie and the plan perplexed ; that 
the images, however beautiful, succeed each other 
without ordei ; and that the whole performance is 
not so much a regular fabuck, as a heap of shining 
materials thrown together by accident, which strikes 
rather with the solemn magnificence of a stupen- 

* 1729 
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dous rum, tlian the elegant grandeur of a finished 
pile 

-Tins. criticism is universal, and therefore it is rea- 
sonable to believe it at least in a great degree just 
but Mr Savage was always of a contrary opinion, 
and thought Ins drift could only be missed by neg- 
ligence or stupidity, and that the whole plan was 
regular, and the parts distinct 

It was never denied to abound with strong repre- 
sentations of nature, and just observations upon life, 
and it may easily he observed, that most of his pic- 
tures have an evident tendency to illustrate his first 
great position, "that good is the consequence of 
“evil The sun that bums up the mountains, 
fructifies the vales , the deluge that rushes down the 
broken rocks with dreadful impetuositj, is separated 
into purling brooks , andhe rage of the hurricane 
purifies the air 

Even m this poem he has not been able to forbear 
one touch upon the cruelty of his mother, which, 
though remarkably delicate and tender, is a proof 
how deep an impression it had upon Ins mind 
Tins' must be at least acknowledged, which ought 
to b thought equivalent to many other excellences, 
that this poem can promote no other purposes than 
those of virtue, and that it is written with a very 
strong sense of the e(hc icy of religion 

But my province is rather to give the history of 
Mr Savages performances than to display’ their 
beauties, or to obviate the criticisms winch they 
have occasioned and therefore | shall not dn ell upon 
the par tigular passages which deserve applause ,1 
shall neither shew the excellence of his descriptions, 

nor 
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nor expatiate on the teirifick portrait of suicide, nor 
point out the artful touches, by which lie has distin- 
guished the intellectual featuies of the lebels, who 
suffer death in his last canto. It is, however, pioper 
to observe, that Mr Savage always declaied the 
characters wholly fictitious, and without the least 
allusion to any leal persons 01 actions 

From a poem so diligently labouied, and so suc- 
cessfully finished, it might be reasonably expected 
that he should have gamed considerable advantage ; 
nor can it, without some degiee of indignation and 
concern, be told, that he sold the copy for ten gui- 
neas, of wdnch he afterwards returned tw o, that the 
two last sheets of the w'ork might be leprinted, of 
which he had m his absence mti listed the correction 
to a fnend, who was too indolent to perfoim it with 
accui acy. 

A superstitious regaid to the correction of Ins 
sheets was one of Mr. Savage’s peculiai lties * he 
often altered, levised, lecurred to his first reading 
or punctuation, and again adopted the alteration ; 
he wa& dubious and irresolute without end, as on a 
question of the last importance, and at last was sel- 
dom satisfied . the intrusion or omission of a comma 
was sufficient to discompose him, and he would 
lament an error of a single letter as a heavy cala- 
mity. In one of his letters relating to an impiession 
of some verses, he remarks, that he had, with legal d 
to the correction of the pi oof, “a spell upon him ,’ 3 
and indeed the anxiety with which he dwelt upon 
the minutest and most tnfling niceties, deseivedno 
<otfier name than that of fascination, 
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That he sold so valuable n performance for «o 
simll a price, was not to be imputed either to neces- 
sity, by which the learned and ingenious are often 
obliged to submit to very hard conditions, or to 
avarice, by which the booksellers are frequently in- 
cited to oppress that genius by winch they are sup- 
ported but to that intemperate desire of pleasure, 
and habitual slaver) to Ins passions, which imohed 
him m man) perplexities lie happened at that 
time to be engaged m the pursuit of some trilling 
gratification, and, being w tlhout money for the pre- 
sent occasion, sold Ins poem to the first bidder, md 
perhaps for the first price that w as proposed, and 
would probably base been content with less, if le's 
had been offered him 

Tins poem was addressed to the Lord T) reonne], 
not only in the first lines, but m a formal dedication 
filled with the highest strains of paneg) rick, and the 
warmest professions of gratitude, but by no means 
remarkable for delicacy of connexion or elegance of 
style 

These praises in a short time he found himself 
inclined to retract, being discarded by the man on 
whom he had bestowed them, and whom lie then 
immediately discovered not to have deserved them 
Of this quarrel, which everyday made more bitter. 
Lord Tyrconntl and Mr Savage assigned very dif- 
ferent reasons, which might perhaps all in reality 
concur, though they were not all convepient to be 
alleged by either party Lord T) rconnel affirmed, 
that it was the constant practice of Sir Savage to 
enter a tav ern w lth an) compan) that proposed it, 

(JnnL 
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drink the most expensive wines with great profusion, 
and when the leckoning was demanded, to be with- 
out money : if, as it often happened, his company 
were willing to defray his part, the affair ended 
without any ill consequences ; but if they were re- 
fractory, and expected that the wine should be paid 
for by him that drank it, his method of composition 
was, to take them with him to his own apartment, 
assume the government of the house, and order the 
butler in an imperious manner to set the best wine 
in the cellar before his company, who often drank 
till they forgot the lespeet due to the house in which 
they were entei tamed, indulged themselves in the 
utmost extravagance of meriiment, practised the most 
licentious froheks, and committed all the outrages 
of drunkenness 

Nor was this the only chaige which Lord Tyr- 
connel brought against him : Having given him a 
collection of valuable books, stamped with Ins own 
arms, he had the mortification to see them m a short 
time exposed to sale upon the stalls, it being usual 
with Mr. Savage, when he wanted a small sum, to 
take his books to the pawnbioker. 

Whoever was acquainted with Mr Savage easily 
credited both these accusations : for having been 
obliged, from his first entrance into the world, to 
subsist upon expedients, affluence was not able to 
exalt him above them ; and so much wa^he de- 
lighted with wine and convei sation, and so long had 
he been accustomed to live by chance, that he would 
at any time go to the tavern without scruple, and 
trust for the reckoning to the hbeiality of his com- 
pany, and frequently of company to whom he was 

very 
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■verj little known Tins conduct indeed terj seldom 
drew upon lnm those inconveniences that might 
he feared bj anj other person for his conversation 
ins so entertaining, and his address so pleasing, that 
fen thought the pleasure uhleh the} received from 
linn dead} purchased, bv pa} nig for Ins nine It 
was Ins peculiar happiness, that he 'carpel} ever 
found a stranger, whom he did not leave a friend , 
but it must likewise be added, that he had not often 
a friend long, without obliging him to become a 
stranger 

Mr Savage, on the other hand, declared, that 
Lord lyrconnel * qu irrelied with lnm, because he 
would not subtract from Ins own luvur} and evtra- 
vagance what he had promised to allow lnm, and 
that his resentment was onl} a plea for the violation 
of Ins promise lie asserted, that he llad done no- 
thing that ought to exclude him from that subsistence 
/ which lie thought not so much a favour, as a debt, 
since it was oflercd hun upon conditions which he 
had never broken and that Ins onl} fiultwas, that 
he could not he supported with nothing 

He acknow ledged, that Lord 1} rconnel often ex- 
ported him to regulate Ins method of life, and not 
to spend all Ins nights in tiverns, and that he ap- 
peared desirous that he would pass those hours w itli 
him, which he so freely bestowed upon others 
This demand Mr Savage considered as a censure of 
his conduct, which he could never patiently bear, 
and which, in the latter and cooler parts of lus life, 

* His expression in one ofhw letters was that Loid Tjrcon 

net had involved his estate and therefore poorly sought an oc 
“ casion to quarrel with him Dr J 
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was so offensive to lnm, that he declared it as Ins 
resolution, “ to spurn that fnend who should pro- 
u sume to dictate to him and it is not likely, that 
in his eaiher years he received admonitions with 
more calmness. 

He was likewise inclined to resent such expecta- 
tions, as tending to mfiinge his liberty, of which 
he was very jealous, when it was necessaiy to the 
gratification of his passions , and declared, that the 
request was still moie unreasonable, as the company 
to which he was to have been confined was msup- 
portably disagi eeable. This assertion affoi ds another 
instance of that inconsistency of his writings with 
his convei sation, which was so often to be observed. 
He forgot how lavishly he had, in his Dedication to 
The Wandei er, extolled the delicacy and penetra- 
tion, the humanity and generosity, the candour and 
politeness of the man, whom, when he no longer 
loved him, he declared to be a wietch without under- 
standing, without good-nature, and without justice ; 
of whose name he thought himself obliged to leave 
no trace m any future edition of hiswntmgs; and 
accordingly blotted it out of that copy of The Wan- 
derer which was in his hands 

During his continuance with the Lord Tyrconnel, 
he wiote The T> nimph of Health and Mu tk, on the 
recovery of Lady Tyiconnel from a languishing ill- 
ness. This perfoimance is lemaikable, not only for 
the gaiety of the ideas, and the melody of the num- 
bers, but for the agieeable fiction upon which it is 
formed Mirth ovei whelmed with sorrow', foi the 
sickness of her favounte, takes a flight m quest of 
her sister Health, whom she fipds reclined upon the 
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brow of 9- lofty mountain, amidst the ; fragrance of 
perpetual spring, with the breezes of the morning 
sporting about her Being solicited ty her sistei 
Mirth, shereadity promises her assistance, flies away 
m a cloud, and impregnates the waters of Bath wita 
new virtues, by which the sickness of Belinda is re- 
lieved 

As the reputation of his abilities, the particular 
circumstances of his birth and life, the splendour of 
his appearance, and the distinction which was for 
some time paid him by Lord T} rconnel, mtitled him 
to familiarity with persons of higher rank than those 
to whose conversation he had been before idmitted 
he did not fail to gratify that cunositv , which in- 
duced him to take a nearer vi^w of those whom their 
birth, their employments, or their fortunes, necessa- 
rily place at a distance from the greatest part of 
mankind, and to examine whether their merit was 
magnified or diminished by the medium through 
which it was contemplated whether the splendour 
with which they dazzled their admirers was inheient 
m themselves, or only reflected on them by the ob 
jects that surrounded them and whether great men 
were selected for high stations, or high stations made 
great men 

For this purpose he took all opportunities of con- 
versing familiarly with those who were most con- 
spicuous at that time for their pow er or their influ 
ence he watched their looser moments, and ex- 
amined then domestick behaviour, with that acute- 
ness which nature had given him, and which the 
uncommon variety of his life had contributed to 
increase, and that inquisitiveness winch must always 

he 
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be pioduced m a vigorous mind, by an absolute 
fieedom from all pressing or domestick engagements. 

His discernment was quick, and therefore he soon 
found m every person, and meveiy affair, something 
that deserved attention , he was supported by otheis, 
without any care for himself, and was theiefoie at 
Jeisuie to puisue Ins obsei rations 

More circumstances to constitute a cntick on hu- 
man life could not easily concur ; 1101 indeed could 
any man, who assumed fiom accidental advantages 
more praise than he could justly claim from his real 
merit, admit any acquaintance more dangerous than 
that of Sayage ; of whom likewise it must be con- 
fessed, that abilities leally exalted above the common 
level, or virtue lefined from passion, 01 proof against 
corruption, could not easily find an abler judge, or 
a wai mer advocate. 

What was the result of Mi. Savage’s enquiry, 
though he was not much accustomed to conceal his 
discovenes, it may not be entuely safe to relate, 
because the persons whose characters he ct iticised are 
powerful ; and power and resentment are seldom 
strangers ; not would it peihaps be wholly just, be- 
cause what he assei ted m convei sation might, though 
true m geneial, be heightened by some momentaiy 
ardbur of imagination, and, as it can be delivered 
only from memoiy, may be imperfectly represented ; 
so that the picture at hist aggiavated, and then un- 
skilfully copied, may be justly suspected to letam 
no gieat resemblance of the ongmal. 

It may, however, be observed, that he did not 
appear to have fonned very elevated ideas of those to 
whom the administration of affans, or the conduct 

of 



of parties, Ins been intrusted , who have been con- 
sidered os the advocates of the ciown, or the guar- 
dians of tile people and u ho have obtained the most 
implicit confidence, and the loudest applauses Of 
one x particular person, who lias been at one time so 
popular as to be generally esteemed, and at another 
so formidable as to be universally detested, he ob- 
served, that his acquisitions had been small, or that 
his capacity wasnariow, and that the whole range 
of lus mind was from obscenity to politicks, and 
from politicks to obscenitv 

But the opportunity of indulging his speculations 
on great characters was noiv at in end He was 
banished from the table of Lord Tyrconnel, and 
turned again adnftupon the vtoild, without prospect 
of finding quickly anj other hai hour As prudence 
was not one of the virtues by which he was distin- 
guished, he had made no prov ision against a misfor- 
tune like this And though it is not to be ima 
gmed but that the separation must for some tune 
have been preceded by coldness, peevishness, or 
neglect, though it was undoubtedly the consequence 
of accumulated provocations on both sides, vet 
every one that knew Savage will readilv believe, that 
to him it was sudden as a stroke of thunder that, 
though he might have transiently suspected it, he 
had never suffered arty thought so unpleising to sink 
into his mind, but that he had driven it away by 
amusements, or dreams of future felicitv and afflu- 
ence, and had never taken anv measures by which 
he might prevent a precipitation from plenfv to indi- 
gence 



•which Mi . Savage was exposed by them, wei e soon 
v known both to his friends and enemies , nor was it 
long before he peiceived, horn the behavioui of 
both, how much is added to the lustre of genius by 
the ornaments of wealth. 

His condition did not appear to excite much com- 
passion , foi he had not always been taieful to use 
the advantages he enjoyed with that moderation 
•which oueflit to have been with more than usual cau- 
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lion presen ed by him, who knew, if he had reflected, 
that he w as only a dependant on the bounty of ano- 
tliei, whom he could expect to support lnm no longer 
than he endeavouied to piescrve his favour by com- 
plying with his inclinations, and whom he never- 
theless set at defiance, and was continually nutating 
by negligence 01 encioachmcnts • 

Examples need not be sought at any great distance 
to pi 010, that superiority of fortune has a natural 
tendency to kindle pnde, and that pride seldom fails 
to excit itself in contempt and insult; and if this is 
often the effect of hereditaiy wealth, and of honours 
enjoyed only by the ment of otheis, it is some 
extenuation of any indecent tiiumphs to which this 
unhappy man may have been betiayed, that his 
piospenty was heightened by the force of novelty, 
and made more intoxicating by a sense of the, misery 
in which he had so long languished, and peihaps of 
the insults which he had foimeily borne, and which 
he might now think himself entitled to levenge. It 
is too common for those who have unjustly suffeied 
pain, to inflict it likewise in then turn with the same 

injustice. 


injustice,' and to imagine that they have a right to 
treat others as the) have themselves been treated 

That Mr Savage was too much elevated by any 
good fortune, is generally known and some passages 
of Ins Introduction to ThcAuthoi to be let sufficiently 
shew, that he did not wholly refrain from such satire, 
as he afterwards thought very unjust when 'he was 
exposed to it himself for, when he was afterV ards 
ridiculed m the character of a distressed poet, he 
very easily discovered, that distiess was not a proper 
subject for merriment,' nor topich of invective He 
w as then able to discern that if misery be the effect 
of virtue, it ought to be reverenced if of ill for- 
tune, to be pitied and if of vice, not to be insulted, 
because it is perhaps itself a punishment adequate to 
the crime by which it was produced And the hu- 
manity of that man can deserve no paneg) rick, who 
is capable of reproaching a criminal m the hands of 
the executioner ■ 

But these reflections, though the) readily occurred 
to him in the first and last parts of 1 Ins life, were, 
I am afraid, for a long time forgotten at least they 
were, like man) other maxims treasured up in his 
mind rather for shew than use, and operated verv 
little upon htb conduct, however elegantl) he might 
sometimes explain, or however forcibl) lie might 
inculcate, them 1 

His degradation, therefore, horn the condition 
which lie had enjo)ed with such wanton thought- 
lessness, was considered b) many as an occasion of 
triumph Those who had before paid their court 
to him without success, soon returned the contempt 
which the) ha f d 'suffered and the) w ho had received 
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favours from him, for of such favours as he could 
bestow he was very libeial, did not always remem- 
ber them. So touch more certain are the effects - 
of resentment than of gratitude : it is not only to 
t many more pleasing to recollect those faults which 
place others below them, than those virtues by 
which they are themselves comparatively depressed : 
but it is likewise moie easy to neglect, than to re- 
compense ; and though there are few who will prac- 
tise a laborious virtue, theie will never be wanting 
multitudes that will indulge 111 easy vice. 

Savage, however, was very little disturbed at the 
marks of contempt which his lll-foitune brought 
upon him, from those whom he never esteemed, and 
-with whom he never considered himself as levelled 
by any calamities and though it was not without 
some uneasiness that he saw some, whose friendship 
he valued, change their behaviour ; he yet observed 
their coldness without much emotion, considered 
them as the slaves of fortune and the worshippers of 
prospenty, and was moie inclined to despise them, 
than to lament himself. 

It does not appear that, after this return of his 
wants, he found mankind equally favourable to him, 
as at his first appeal ance in the w r orld. His story, 
though in reality not less melancholy, was less af- 
fecting, because it was no longei new ; it therefore 
procured him no new 7 fi lends; and those that had 
formeily relieved him, thought they might now con- 
sign him to others He was now 7 likewise considered 
by many lather as criminal, than as unhappy , for 
the friends of Lord Tyiconncl, and of his mother, 
w ere sufficiently industrious to publish his weaknesses, 
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which vv ere indeed very numerous and nothing it as 
forgotten, that might make him either hateful or ri- 
diculous 

It cannot but be imagined, that such representa- 
tions of Ins faults must make great numbers less sen- 
sible of bis distress many, \ilio had only an oppor- 
tunity to hear one part, made no scruple to propa- 
gate the account u Inch they received many assisted 
their circulation from malice or revenge , and per- 
haps many pretended to credit them, that they might 
with a better grace vv lthdravv tlieir legard, or with- 
hold their assistance 

Savage, however, was not one of those who suf- 
fered lnmself to be injured without resistance, nor 
was less diligent in exposing the faults of Lord Ty r- 
connel, over whom lie obtained at least this advan- 
tage, that lie drove him first to the practice of out- 
rage and v lolence for he vv as so much provoked by 
the wit and virulence of Savage, that he came with 
a number of attendants, that did no honour to his 
courage, to beat him at a coffee-house But it hap- 
pened that he had left the place a few minutes , and 
Ins lotdslnp bad, without danger, the pleasure of 
boasting how he would have treated lum Mr Sa- 
vage went next day' to repay Ills visit at lus own 
house but was prev ailed on, by Ins domesticks, to 
retire without insisting upon seeing him 

Lord Tyrconnd was accused by Mr Savage of 
some actions, which scarcely any piovocations will be 
thought sufficient to justify such as «eiring what lie 
had in his lodgings, and other instances of wanton 
cruelty, by which he increased the distress of Savage, 
vv ltliout any adv antage to him«elf 
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These mutual accusations were letoited on both 
sides, for "many years, with the utmost degree of 
virulence and rage ; and time seemed rather to aug- 
ment than diminish their resentment. That the an- 
ger of Mr. Savage should be kept alive, is not strange, 
because he felt every day the consequences of the 
quarrel ; but it might leasonably have been hoped, 
that Lord Tyiconnel might have relented, and at 
length have foigot those piovocations, which, how- 
ever they. might have once inflamed him, had not 
m reality much hurt him. ' 

The spirit of Mr. Savage indeed never suffered 
him to solicit a reconciliation , he returned reproach 
for reproach, and insult for insult ; Ins superiority of 
wit supplied the disadvantages of his fortune, and 
enabled him to form a pai ty, and prejudice great 
numbers m his favour. 

But though this might be some gratification of his 
vanity, it afforded very little relief to his necessities ; 
and he was very frequently reduced to uncommon' 
hardships, of which, however, he never made any 
mean or impol tunate complaints, being formed rather 
to bear misery with fortitude, than enjoy prosperity 
i vi th model ation 

He now thought himself again at liberty to expose 
the cruehy of his mother , and therefoie, I believe, 
about this time, published The Bastard, a poem re- 
mai kable for the vivacious sallies of thought m the 
beginning, where he makes a pompous enumeration 
of the imaginary advantages of base birth ; and the 
pathetick sentiments at -the end, where he recounts 
the real calamities which he suffered by the crime of 
his paients. 
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The vigour and spirit of the verses, the peculiar 
circumstances of the author, the novelty of the sub- 
ject, and the notoriety of the story to which the al- 
lusions are made, procured this peiformance a very 
faiourable reception great numbers were immedi- 
ately dispersed, and editions were multiplied with 
unusual rapidity , 

One circumstance attended the publication which 
Savage u«ed to relate w rh great satisfaction His 
mother, to whom the poem was with “ due reverence 
inscribed, happened then to be at Bath, where she 
could not conveniently retire from censure, or con- 
ceal herself from observ ation and no sooner did the 
reputation of the poem begin to spread, than she heard 
it repeated in all places of concourse nor could 
she enter the assembly-rooms, or -cross the walks, 
without being saluted with some lines from The 
Bastard 

, This was perhaps the first time that she ever dis- 
covered a sense of shame, and on this occasion the 
powerof wit was ven conspicuous the wretch who 
had, without scruple, proclaimed hei self an adulteress, 
and who had first endeuvouied to starve her son, then 
to transpoit him, and afterwards to hang him, was 
not able to bear the representation of her own con- 
duct but fled from reproach, though she felt no 
pain from guilt, and left Bath in the utmost haste, 
to sheltei herself among the crowds of London 
Thus Savage had the satisfaction of finding, that, 
though he could not reform his mother, he could 
punish her, and that he did not always suffer 
alone 

2 2 The 
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The pleasuie which he received from this increase 
of his poetical leputation, was sufficient for some 
time to ovei balance the miseries of want, which this 
perfoi mance did not much alleviate , for it was sold 
for a very tiivial sum to a booksellei, who, though 
the success was so uncommon that five impiessions 
were sold, of which many were undoubtedly veiy 
numerous, had not generosity sufficient to admit the 
unhappy writer to any pait of the profit 

The sale of this poem was always mentioned by 
Savage with the utmost elevation of heait, and 
leferred to by hnn as an incontestible proof of a 
general acknowledgement of his abilities It was 
indeed the only production of which he could justly 
boast a geneial leception. 

But though he did not lose the opportunity which 
success gave him of setting a high 1 ate on his abilities, 
but paid due deference to the suffrages of mankind 
when they were given in his favour, he did not suffer 
his esteem of himself to depend upon others, noi 
found any thing sacred m the voice of the people 
when they were inclined to censure him ; he then 
1 eadily shewed the folly of expecting that the pub- 
lick should judge right, observed how slowly poetical 
merit had often forced its w ay into the world ; he 
contented himself with the applause of men of judg- 
ment, and was somewhat disposed to exclude all 
those from the character of men of judgment who 
did not applaud him. 

But he was at othei times,more favourable to man- 
kind than to think them blind to the beauties of his 
woiks, and imputed the slowness of their sale to other 


causes : 



causes either they were published at a time w hen the 
town was empt), or when the attention of the pub 
lick was engrossed by some struggle in the parlia- 
ment, or some other object of genual concern or 
the) wereb) the neglect of the publisher not dih 
gently dispersed, or b) his ay ai ice not adv ei ti^ed w lth 
sufficient irequenc) y Address, or mdustr) , 01 libe- 
rality, was always wanting and the blame was laid 
ratherjonan) person than the author 

By arts like these, arts which every man practises 
m sdme degree, and to which too much of the little 
tranquilht) of life is to be ascribed. Savage was al- 
\va) s able to live at peace with himself Had he in- 
deed only made use of these expedients to alleviate 
the loss or w ant of fortune or reputation, or an) other 
advantages which it is notm a mans power to bestow 
upon himself, they might have been justly mentioned 
as instances of a philosophical mind, and very pro 
perl) proposed to the imitation of multitudes, who, 
for want of diverting their imaginations with the 
same dextent), languish under afflictions which 
might be easd) removed 

It were doubtless to be wished, that truth and rea- 
son were universall) prevalent that every thing w ere 
esteemed according to its real value, and that men 
would secure themselves from being disappointed, in 
their endeavours after happiness, by placing it only 
in virtue, which is alwa)s to be obtained but, if 
adventitious and foreign pleasures must be pursued, 
it would be perhaps of some benefit, since that pui- 
Siut must frequently be fruitless, if the practice of Sa- 
vage could be taught, that foil) might be an antidote 
to folly, and one fallacy be obviated by another 
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But the danger of this pleasing intoxication must 
not be concealed , nor indeed can any one, after ha- 
ving observed the life of Savage, need to be cautioned 
against it. By imputing none of his miseries to him- 
self, he continued to act upon the same principles, 
and to follow the same path , was nevei made wiser 
by his sufferings, nor presei ved by one misfoi tune 
from falling i nto another. He pi ocecded throughout 
lus life to tread the same steps on the same circle ; 
always applauding his past conduct, or at least foi- 
getting it, to amuse lmnself with phantoms of hap- 
piness, which were dancing befoie him: and wil- 
lingly turned his eyes fiom the light of leason, 
when it would have discoveied the illusion, and 
shewn him, what he never -wished to see, his real 
sta+e 

He is even accused, aftei having lulled Ins imagi- 
nation with those ideal opiate*, ol having tned the 
same experiment upon lus conscience, and, having 
accustomed himself to impute all deviations from the 
right to foreign causes, it is certain that he was upon 
every occasion tod easily leconciled to himself, and 
that he appeared veiy little to legiet those practices 
which had impaired his leputation The leigning 
error or his life was, that he mistook the love foi the 
practice of vntue, and was indeed not so much a 
good man, as the fi lend of goodness. 

This at least must be allowed him, that he always 
preserved a stiong sense of the dignity, the beauty* 
and the necessity, of vntue, and that he never con- 
tributed deliberately to spread coiiuption amongst 
mankind. Hib actions, which were generally pre- 
cipitate, weie often blameable but his writings, 
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feeing the productions of stud), uniformly tended to 
the exaltation of the mind, and the propagation of 
morality and piety 

The^e writings may improve mankind, when his 
failings shall be forgotten and therefore he miist be 
considered, upon the whole, as a. benefactor to the 
w orld nor can his personal example do an) hurt, 
since whoever heais of his faults will hear of the 
miseries which they brought upon him, and which 
would deserve less pity, had not his condition been 
such as made his faults pardonable He may be con- 
sidered as a child exposed to all the temptations of 
indigence, at an age when resolution was not yet 
strengthened b) conviction, nor virtue confirmed by 
habit a circumstance which, in his Bastaid , he 
laments in a \er) affecting mannei 

No Mother s care 

Shielded m) infant innocence with pn)ei , 

No Father s guardian hand m) )Outh maintain d. 
Call d forth mj uitues, orirom vice restrain d 

The Bastai d, however it might prov oke or mortify 
his mother, could not be expected to melt her to 
compassion, so that he was still undei the same want 
of the necessaries of life , and he therefore exerted 
all the interest which his wit, or his birth, or his 
misfortunes, could procure, to obtain, upon the 
death of Eusden, the place of Poet Laureat, and 
prosecuted his application with so much diligence, 
that the King pubhckly declared it his intention to 
bestow it upon him , but such was the fate of Savage,' 
that even the King, when he intended his advan- 
tage, was disappointed in his schemes for the Lord 

Cham- 
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Chambeilam, who has the disposal of the lain el, aj> 
one of the appendages of his office, either did not 
know the King’s design, or did not appiove it, or 
thought the nomination of the Lam eat an encroach- 
ment upon his lights, and theiefoie bestowed the 
lauiel upon Colley Cibbei 

Mr Savage, thus disappointed, took a resolution 
of applying to the Queen, that, having once gnen 
him life, she would enable him to «uippoit it, and 
therefoie published a short poem on hei buth-day, 
to which he gate the odd title ot “ Volunteer Lau- 
c< teat ” The event of tins c^ay lie has himself ic- 
lated in the following lettei, winch he piefixed to the 
poem, when he afterwauls 1 cm into! it in k< TbeGen- 
“ Tlcman’s Magazine,” v\ hence x have cop a u it en- 
tire, a 1 tins -vp? o/m of the few attempts m which 
Mr. Sai Mge succeeded. 


“ Ml. UllBVN, 

Cf In your Magazine foi Febrnaiy you pubfi-hed 
ff the last c Volunteei Lauicat,’ wntten on a veiy 
iC melancholy occasion, the death of the loyal pa- 
Cf troness of arts and hteiatuie m general, and of the 
“ author of that poem in pai ticulai , I now' send you 
cc the first that Mi Savage wuote under that title 
fc This gentleman, notwithstanding a veiy considei- 
able interest, being, on the death of Mr Eusden, 
cc disappointed of the Laui cat’s place, w rote the fol- 
cc lowing verses ; which weie no soonei published, but 
ce the late Queen sent to a book^ellei ioi them. The 
£( author had not at that time a fnend either to get 
ce him introduced, or his poem pi esented at Court ; 
yet, such was the unspeakable goodness of that 

“ Princess, 
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“Princess, tliatj notw lthStandmg tins act of eere- 
“ mmij w \s wanting, m a few da) s alter publication, 
“Mi S:n age recened a Bank-bill of hit) pounds, 
“ and a gracious message from her Majest), bv the 
, “tEord North and Guildford, to this effect ‘That 
“her Majesty naa highly pleased tilth the verses 
“ that she took particularly kind Ins lines there re- 
lating to the King, that he had permission to 
“ it rite, annually on the same subject and that he 
“ should yearly recen e the like present, till soine- 
“ thing better (nlncli was her Majesty s intention) 
could be done for him After this, he was pen- 
“ mitted to present one of Ills annual poems to her 
“ Majesty, had the honour of kissing her hand, and 
“,met uifli the most gracious reception 

, • i “ Yours, 

Such was the performance *, and such its recep- 
tion, a reception, which, though by no means un- 
kind, was yet not in the highest degree geneious 
to chain down the genius of a writer to an annual 
panegyrick, shewed in the Queen too much desire 
of hearing he- ow n pi awes, and a gi eatei regard to 
herself than to him on w horn her bounty w as con- 
ferred It w as a kind of avaricious genei osit) , b) 

which flattery was rather purchased than genius 
rewarded 

Mrs Oldfield had formerly given him the same 
allowance with much more heroick intention she 
had no other view than to enable him to prosecute 

it This poem is inserted in the late Collection 
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his studies, and to set himself above the want of 
assistance, and was contented with doing good with- 
out stipulating for encomiums. 

Mr. Savage, however, was not at liberty to make 
exceptions, but was ravished with the favours which 
he had received, and probably yet more with those 
which he was promised : he considered himself now 
as a favourite of the Queen, and did not doubt but a 
few annual poems would establish him in some pro- 
fitable employment. 

He therefore assumed the title of u Volunteer 
ce Lauieat,” not without some reprehensions from 
Cibber, who informed him, that the title of <e Lau- 
cc reat” was a maik of honour conferred by the King, 
from whom all honour is derived, and which theie- 
fore no man has a right to bestow upon lnmself ; 
and added, that he might with equal propriety style 
lnmself a Volunteer Lord or Volunteer Baronet It 
cannot be denied that the lernark was just, but 
Savage did not think any title, which was confened 
upon Mr Cibber, so honourable as that the usuipation 
of it could be imputed to him as an instance of very 
exorbitant vanity, and therefore continued to w rite 
lender the same title, and received e\ ery yeai the 
same reward. 

,He did not appear to considei these encomiums as 
tests of his abilities, or as any thing moie than annual 
hints to the queen of her piomise, or acts of cere- 
mony, by the performance of which he was entitled 
to Ins pension, and therefoie did not laboui them 
wuth gieat diligence, or punt moie than fifty each 
year, except that for some of the last yeais lie regu- 

laily 
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larly inserted them in “ The Gentleman a Magazine, 
by which they were dispersed over the kingdom 
Of some of them he had himself so low an opinion, 
that he intended to omit them in the collection of 
poems, for which he printed proposals, and solicited 
subscriptions nor can it seem 'strange, that, being 
confined to the same subject, he should be at some 
times indolent and at others unsuccessful , that he 
should sometimes delay a disagreeable task till it 
was too late to perform it w ell or that he should 
sometimes repeat the same sentiment on the same 
occasion, or at others be misled b) an attempt 
after novelty to ' forced conceptions and far-fetched 
images , ' 

He wrote indeed with a double intention, which 
supplied him with some variety for his business 
was, to praise the Queen for the favours which he 
had received, and to complim to her of the delay of 
those which she had promised in'some of Ins pieces, 
therefore, gratitude is predominant, mid in some dis- 
content in somey he represents himself, as happj in 
her patronage , and, in others, as dicon'olate to find 
himself neglected no n / 

Her promise, like other promises made to this 
unfortunate man, was never performed, though he> 
took sufficient Care that it should not, be forgotten 
The publication of his “ Volunteer Laurent pro- 
cured him no other reward than a regular remittance 
of fifty pounds ( , 

He was not so depressed bv Ins disappointments as 
to neglect any opportumtj that was offered of ad- 
vancing Ills interest When theJPrinct. s Anne was 
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mairicd, he wrote- a poem ' upon her departuic, 
only, as he declared;, “ because it was expected from 
“ hnn,” and he w r as not willing to bar Ins owrn pio- 
spects by any appearance of neglect. 

He never mentioned any ad\ antage gained by this 
poem, or any legal d that w T as paid to it, and there- 
fore it is likely that it was considered at couit as an 
act of duty, to which he was obliged by Ins depen- 
dence, and which it w r as thereloie not necessary to 
rewaid by any new favour * 01 perhaps the Queen 
leally intended Ins ad\ancement, and therefore 
thought it supei fiuous to lavish presents upon a man 
whom she intended to establish for hie. 

About this time not only Ins hopes were 111 danger 
of being frustrated, hut Ins pension likewise of being 
obstructed, by an accidental calumny. The writer* 
of “The Daily Corn ant,” a paper then published 
undei the dnection of the ministry, chaiged lnm 
with a dime, w r lwch, though notveiy great m itself, 
would have been lemaikably invidious in lnm, and 
might veiy justly have incensed the Queen against 
him. He w r as accused by name of influencing elec- 
tions against the court, by appeal ing at the head of a 
tory mob , nor did the accusei fail to aggi avate his 
crime, by repiesentmg it as the efiect of the most 
atrocious mgiatitude, and a kind of rebellion against 
the Queen, who had fitst pieseived him from an in- 
famous death, and aftei wauls distinguished him by 
her favoui, and suppoited him by hei charity. The 
charge, as it w f as open and confident, w r as likewise 
by good foi tune very particular The place of the 

Panted m the late Collection, 
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transaction was mentibned, and the whole series of 
the rioters conduct related This exactness made 
Mr Savages vindication ea^v for he never had in 
his life seen the place which was declared to be the 
scene of his wickedness, nor ever had been present in 
an} town when its repre^entatu es were chosen Tins 
answer he therefore made haste to publish, with all 
the circumstances necessaiy to make it credible, and 
\ ery reasonably demanded, that the accusation should 
he retracted in the same paper, that he might no 
longer sutler the imputation of sedition and ingrati- 
tude This demand was likewise pressed by him in 
a private letter to the author of the paper, who, 
either trusting to the protection of those whose de- 
fence he had undertaken, or having entertained some 
personal malice against Mr Savage, or fearing lest, 
by retracting so confident an a ^ertion, lie should 
impair the credit of his paper, relumed to give him 
that satisfaction 

Mr Savage therefore thought it necessar}, to his 
own vindication, to prosecute hnn m the Kings 
Bench but as he did not find an} ill eflccts from 
the accusation, having sufficiently cleared Ins inno- 
cence, he thought any farther piocedurc would have 
the appearance of lcvenge anil therefore willingly 
dropped at 

He saw soon afterwards a process commenced m 
the same court against hmwelf, on in information in 
which he was accused of writing and publishing an 
obscene pamphlet 

It was always Mi Savages desne to be distin- 
guished and, when any controversy became popu- 
lar, he never wanted ome reason for engaging in it 

with 
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with great aidour, and appearing at the head of the 
party which he had chosen. A 1 , he was never ccle- 
biated foi his piudence, he had no sooner taken his 
side, and mfoimed himself of the chief topicks of 
the dispute, than he took all opportunities of assert- 
ing and propagating Ins pi maples, without much 
legal d to his own interest, or any other visible design 
than that of di awing upon himself the attention of 
mankind 

The dispute betw cen the Bishop of London and 
the Chancellor is well know 11 to have been for some 
time the chief topick of political conveisation ; and 
theiefore Mr Savage, in pmsuance of Ins chaiacter, 
-endeavouied to become conspicuous among the con- 
trovei lists with which eveiy coffee-house w as filled 
on that occasion He was an indefatigable opposcr 
of all the claims of ecclesiastical pow'er, though he 
did not know on w hat they w r ei e founded , and w as 
therefoie no friend to the Bidiop of London But he 
had another leason for appealing as a warm advo- 
cate for ID 1 Bundle; foi he was the fuend of Mr. 
Foster and Mi. Thomson, who were the fi lends of 
Mr. Savage 

Thus remote was his interest in the question, 
which, however, as he imag'ned, concerned him so 
nearly, that it was not sufficient to haiangue and 
dispute, bat necessaiy likewise to write upon it 

He therefore engaged wuth great ardour 111 a new 
poem, called by him, “ The Piogiess of a Divine 
in which he conducts a piofngate pnest, by all the 
gradations of wickedness, fiom a poor cuiacy 111 the 
country to the highest pi efei ments of the Church ; 
and descubes, with that humoui which w r as natural to 

him 
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hirp, and that knowledge which was extended to all 
the di\ ersities of linman life, his behauotir m every 
station and insinuates, that this priest, thus ac- 
complished, found at last a patron in the Bishop of 
London 

When he was a^ked, by one of his friends, on what 
pretence he could charge the Bishop with such an 
action he had no moie to say than that he had 
onl} imerted the accusation , and that he thought 
it reasonable to believe that be who obstructed the 
rise of a good man without reason, would for bad 
reasons promote the exaltation of a Milam 

The clergy were universally provoked by tins sa- 
tire , and Savage, who, as was his constant practice, 
had set Ins name to Ins performance, was censured 
in “The Weekly Miscellany * with severity, which 
he did not seem inclined to forget 

But 

* A short satire vrw likewise published in the same paper 
which were the following lines 

Tor cruel mmder doom d to hempen death 
Savage b} lcfval grace prolong d his breath. 

Well might vou tlunk he spent lus future year* 

In prayer ami fasting and repentant tears 
— But O vain hope 1 — the truly Savage cries 
Priests and their slavish doctrines I despise 
Shall I 

‘ Who bj free thinking to free action fir d 
In midnight brawls a deathless name acqrnr d 
Now stoop to learn of ecclesiastic men ? — 

No arm d with rhyme at priests I II take my aim 
Though prudence bids me murder but their fame 

Weekly MiscfiiiAVi 


An 
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But a letuin of invective was not thought a suffi- 
cient punishment The Couit of King’s Bench was 
theiefoie moved against him ; and he was obliged to 
return an answer to a charge of obscenity. It was 
urged in his defence, that obscenity was cnminal 
when it was intended to promote the piactice of 
vice , but that Mr Savage had only inti oduced obscene 

An answer was published in “ The Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
wntten by an unknown hand, fiom which the following lines 
are selected 

“ Tiansfoim’d by thoughtless lage, and midnight wine, 
From malice fiee, and push’d without design, 
lu equal brawl if Savage lung d a thrust. 

And bi ought the youth d victim to the dust. 

So stiong the hand of accident appeals. 

The loyal hand fiom guilt and vengeance deals. 

Instead of wasting “ all thy futuie years, 

“ Savage m prayei and \am repentant tcais,” 

E\eit thy pen to mend a wcious age, 

To cuib the pucst, and sink lys high-church lage , 

To show what fiauus the holy vestments hide. 

The nests of av’nce, lust, and pedant pnde 
Then change the =cene, let ment 1 lightly shine. 

And lcuncl the patnot twist the wienth divine, 
r I he lieav’nly guide deliver down to fame, 

In well- tun’d lays tiansnut a Fostei s name , 

Touch ev’iy passion with liaimomous ait. 

Exalt the genius, and collect the lieait 
Thus futuie times shall loval giace extol, 

Thus polish’d lines thy picsent tame emol 
But giant 

Mahciouslj that Savage plung’d the steel. 

And made the y outh its slunrng vengeance ieel , 

My soul abhois the act, the man detests, 

But raoie the bigotry in priestly bi easts” 

Gentleman’s Magazine, May, 1735 Di J 

ideas. 
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ideas, Vv itli the view of exposing them to detestation, 
-and of amending the age by shewing the deformity 
of wickedness This plea was admitted and Sir 
Philip Yorhe, who then presided in that court, dis- 
missed the information With encomiums upon the 
purity and excellence of Mr Savage s writings The 
prosecution, however, answered in some measure the 
purpose of those bj whom it was set on foot for 
Mr Savage was so far intimidated bj it, that, when 
the edition of his poem was sold, he did not venture 
to reprint it ^o that it was in a short time Forgot- 
ten, or forgotten bj- all but those whom it of- 
fended 

It is said that some endeavouis were used to in- 
cense the Queen against him but he found advo- 
cates to obviate at levst pait of their effect, for, 
though he was never advanced, he still continued to 
receive his pension 

This poem drew more infamy upon him than any 
incident of his life and, as his conduct cannot be 
vindicated, it is proper to secure his memory fiom 
reproach, by infoiming those whom he made his 
enemies, that he never intended to repeat the provo- 
cation and that, though, whenever he thought he 
had an) reason to complain of the clerg}, he Used 
to threaten them with a new edition of “ The Pro- 
gress of a Divine, it was his calm and settled 
resolution to suppress it for ever 

He once intended to have made a better reparation 
for the folly or injustice with which he might be 
charged, by writing another poem called The 
“ Progiess of a Free thinker,” whom he intended to 
Vol X A a lead 
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lead through all the stages of vice and folly, to con- 
vert him fiom vntue to wickedness, and from reli- 
gion to infidelity, by all the modish soplnsliy used 
for that purpose ; and at last to dismiss lum by his 
own hand into the other woild. 

That he did not execute this design is a real loss 
to mankind ; foi he w as too well acquainted with all 
the scenes of debauchery to ha\e failed m his repre- 
sentations of them, and too zealous for virtue not to 
have icpiesented them in such a manner as should 
expose them eithei to ridicule 01 detestation. 

But this plan was, like others, formed and laid 
aside, till the vigour of Ins imagination was spent, 
and the effervescence of invention had subsided , but 
soon gave way to some other design, which pleased 
by its novelty for a while, and then was neglected 
like the former. 

He w r as still in his usual exigencies, having no cer- 
tain suppoit but the pension allowed him by the 
Queen, which, though it might have kept an exact 
cecononnst h om w r ant, was veiy far from being suffi- 
cient for Mi Savage, w ho had never been accustomed 
to dismiss any of his appetites w itliout the gi atifi- 
cation which they solicited, and w'hom nothing but 
want of money withheld fiom partaking of eveiy 
pleasuie that fell within Ins view. 

His conduct with legal d to Ins pension was very 
paiticular. No sooner had he changed the bill, than 
he vanished fiom the sight of all Ins acquaintance, \ 
and lay for some time out of the reach of all the 
enqumes that friendship 01 curiosity could make 
after him. At length he appealed again pennyless as 
■ before. 
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before, but never informed even those whom he 
seemed to regard most, w here he had been nor was 
his retreat ever discovered 

This w as his constant practice during-the-vvhole 
time that he received the pension from the Queen 4 
he regularly disappeared and returned He, indeed, 
affirmed that he retired to stud}, and that the money 
supported him in solitude for man} months but his 
friends dechied, tint the short time m which it was 
spent sufficiently confuted his own account of Ins 
conduct / 

His politeness and Ins wit still raised him friends, 
who were desirous of setting him at length free from 
that indigence b} which lie had been hitherto op- 
pressed and therefoie solicited Sir Robert Walpole 
in his favour with so much earnestness, that they 
obtained a promise of the next place that should 
become vacant, not exceeding two hundred pounds 
a }ear This promise was made with an uncom- 
mon declaration, " that it was not the promise of 
tg a minister to a petitioner, but of a friend to his 
“ friend 

Mr Savage now concluded himself set at ease 
for ever, and, as he obseives in a poem written on 
that incident of’ his life, trusted and was trusted 
but soon found that his confidence was ill grounded, 
and this fnendl} promise was not inviolable He 
spent a long time in solicitations, and at last despaired 
and desisted 

He did not indeed deny that he had given the 
minister some reason to believe that he should not 
strengthen his own interest by advancing him, for he 
had taken care to distinguish himself in coffee houses 
\a 2 as 
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as an advocate for the ministry of the last years of 
Queen Anne, and was always ready to justify the 
conduct, and exalt the cbaiacter, of Lord Boling- 
broke, whom he mentions with gieat legaul m an 
Epistle upo Authois, which he wiotc about that 
time, but was too wise to publish, and of which only 
some fiagmcnts lnue appeared, inserted In him m 
the cc Magazine” after Ins reti lenient. 

To despan was not, howcvei, the chaiactci of 
Savage; when one palionage failed, lie had lecoui^e 
to anothei 1 he Pi nice w as non extiemely popular, 
and had veiy libci ally lenardcd the ment of some 
wiiteis whom Mr. Savage did not think supenoi to 

himself, and theiefore he lesohed to addiess a poem 

\ 

to him. 

For this purpose he made choice of a subject 
winch could legal d only pci sons of the highest rank 
and gieatest affluence, and which was thci e foie “pro- 
per foi" a jioein intended to procure the patronage 
of a pi nice; and, baling letned for some time to 
Bicliinond, that lie might piosecute Ins design m 
lull tianquilhty, without the temptations of pleasure, 
01 the solicitations of cieditois, b} 7 which his medi- 
tations wcie in equal dangci of being chsconcei ted, 
,he produced a poem “On Publick Spirit, with le- 
“ gard to Publick Works ” 

The plan of tins poem is \eiy extensive, and com- 
prises a multitude of topicks, each of wlucli might 
furnish matter sufficient foi a long pei formance, and 
of which some have already employed more eminent 
writers , but as he was peihaps not fully acquainted 
with the whole extent of his own design, and was 
wilting to obtian a supply of wants too pies'smg to 

admit 
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admit of long or accunte enquiries, he passes negli- 
gently over many publich works, which, "even m 
his own opinion, deserved to be moie elaborately 
treated' 1 f 

But, though he may sometimes disappbint his 
reader by | transient touches upon these subjects, 
which have often been considered, and theiefoie 
naturally raise evpectations, he must be allowed 
ainplj to compensate his omissions, by expatiating, 
m the I conclusion of his work, ujxm a 1 md of bene- 
ficence not jet celebrated bj anj eminent 'poet, 
though it now appeals moie susceptible of embellish- 
ments/ more adapted to^exalt the ideas, and affect 
the passions than many of those which hav e hitherto 
been thoughtmost worthy of the ornaments of verse 
r I he settlement of colonies m uninhabited countries, 
the establishment of »tliose m security, whose mis- 
fortunes have made their own country no longer 
pleasing oi safe, the acquisition of property without 
injury to anj, the appropi lation of the waste and 
luxuriant bounties of natuie, and the enjoyment of 
those gifts which Heaven has scattered upon regions 
uncultivated and unoccupied, cannot be considered 
without giving rise to a great number of pleasing 
ideas, and bewildering thefrimagmation m delightful 
prospects and, therefore, w hatever speculations they 
maj produce in those who have confined themselves 
to politic il studies, natuiallj fixed the attention, and 
excited the applause, of a poet The politician,* when 
he considers men duven into ttthu cdunttieS for 
shelter, and obliged to retire to foiests and deserts, 
and pass their lives, and fix their posterity in the 
remotest comers of the world, to avoid those hard- 
i ships 
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ships which they suffer or fear m their native place, 
ynay very pioperly enquire, why the legislature does 
pot provide a remedy for these miseries, rather than 
encourage an escape from them He may conclude 
that the flight of every honest man is a loss to the 
community, that those who aie unhappy without 
guilt ought to be relieved; and the life, which is 
overburthened by accidental calamities, set at ease 
by the care of the pubhck , and that those, who 
have by misconduct forfeited their claim 'to favour, 
ought rather to be made useful to the society .which 
they have injured, than be driven from it. ; iI 3 ut 
the poet is employed m a more pleasing undei taking 
than that of proposing laws which, how'ever just or 
expedient, will never be made., 01 endcavoui mg to 
1 educe to rational schemes of 'government societies 
which w'ere foimed by chance* and aie conducted 
by the private passions of 'those w r ho piesidc in 
them He guides the unhappy fugitive, from lvant 
and persecution, to plenty, quiet, and security, and 
seats him 111 scenes of neacelul solitude, and undis- 
tuibed repose , 

Savage has not forgotten, amidst the pleasing sen- 
timents which this prospect of retirement suggested 
to him, to censure those crimes which have been 
generally committed by the discoveiers of new re- 
gions, and to expose the enoi mous wickedness of 
making war upon barbaious nations because they 
cannot resist, and of invading countries because they 
are fruitful, of extending navigation onty to pro- 
pagate vice, and of visiting distant lands only to fay 
them waste He has asseited the natural equality 
or mankind, and endeavouied to suppress that pride 

which 
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■which inclines men to imagine that right is the con- 
sequence of power 

His description of the various miseries which 
force men to seek for lefuge in distant countries, 
affords another instance of his proficiency in the 
important and extensive study of human life and 
the tenderness with which he recounts them, another 
proof of his humanity and benevolence 

It is observable that the close of this poem dis- 
covers a change which experience had made in IVIr 
Savages opinions In a poem written by him in his 
youlh, and published in his Miscellanies, he declares 
his contempt of the contracted views and narrow 
prospects of the middle state of life, and declares his 
resolution either to tower like the cedar, or be tram- 
pled like the shrub hut in this poem, though ad- 
dressed to a prince, he mentions this state of life as 
comprizing those who ought most to attract reward^ 
those w ho merit most the confidence of power, and 
the familiarity of greatness and, accidentally men- 
tioning this passage to one of his friends, declared, 
that m his opinion ’ all the virtue of mankind was 
comprehended in that sfate 

In describing villas and gardens, he did not omit 
to condemn that absuid custom, which prevail^ 
among the English, of permitting servants to receive 
money from strangers for the entertainment that 
they receive, and therefore inserted in his poem 
these lines 

But what the flow ung pnde of gardens rare. 
However royal, or however fair, 

If gates, which to access should still give way. 

Ope but, like Peter s paradise, for pay , 


If 
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If peiqmsitcd filets frequent stand. 

And each new walk must a new tax demand , 

What foieign eye but with contempt sun evs ? 

What Muse shall fiom oblmon snatch their ptaisc? 

But before the publication of his performance he 
recollected, that the Queen allotted her gat den and 
cave at Richmond to be shettn for money , and that 
she so openly countenanced the practice, that she 
had bestowed the put liege of shotting them as a 
place of piofit on a man, tthose incut she valued 
lieiself upon lettarding, though she gate him only 
the libeity of disgiacing his country. 

He theiefoie thought, with moie piudence than 
was often exerted by him, that the publication of 
these lines might be officiously repi evented as an 
insult upon the Queen, to tthom lie ottecl his life 
and his subsistence; and that the piopnety of his 
obsei ration would be no secuiity against the cen- 
suies which the unseasonableness of it might diaw 
upon him, he theiefore suppressed the passage in 
the fii st edition, but after the Oueen’s death thought 
the same caution no longer necessai y, and lestored 
it to the pi oper place 

The poem was, therefoie, published without any 
political faults, and mscnbed to the Pi nice, but 
Mr Savage, having no fi lend upon w hom be could 
pievail to piesent it to him, had no othei method 
of attracting his observation than the publication of 
frequent advertisements, and theiefore leceived no 
ievv aid from lus pation, how evei generous on other 
occasions, 


This 
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This disappointment he never mentioned without 
indignation, being b) some means or other confident 
that the Prince was not ignorant of his address to 
lnm and insinuated, that bf any advances m po- 
pularity could have been made by distinguishing 
him, he lnd not mitten without notice, or without 
reward ' 1 > 

He was once inclined to have presented Ins poem 
m person, and sent to the printer for a' copj with 
that design but either his opinion changed, or Ins 
resolution deserted him, and he continued, to resent 
neglect without attempting to force lnmself into 
regard j 

Nor was the publich much, more favourable than 
his patron, for only seventy-two were sold, though 
the performance was much commended b) some 
whose judgment in that kind of writing is generally 
allowed But Savage easily reconciled himself to 
mankind, without imputing an) defect to, his work, 
b) observing that his poem was unluckily published 
two da) s after the prorogation of the parliament, 
and b} consequence at a ,tnne when all those who 
could be expected to regard it were in the hurry of 
preparing for their departure, or engaged ;n taking 
leave of others upon their dismis^on from publich 
affims , , „ )0 

It must be however allowed, in justification of the 
publich, that this performance is not the most ex- 
cellent of JMr Savage s works and that, though it 
cannot be denied to contain many striking senti- 
ments, majestich lines, and just observations, it is m 
general not sufficiently polished in the language, or 
enlivened m the imagery, or digested in the plan 

Thus 
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Thus his poem contributed nothing to the alle- 
viation of his povei ty, which was sucli as very few 
could have suppoited with equal patience; hut to 
winch, it must likewise be confessed, that few would 
have been exposed who received punctually fifty 
pounds a year, a salary which, though by no means 
equal to the demands of vanity and luxuiy, is yet 
found sufficient to suppoit families aboie want, and 
was undoubtedly more than the necessities of life 
require. ’ 

But no sooner had he received I11& pension, than 
hewitlidiew to his dm ling privacy, from which he 
returned m a short time to his foinier distress, and 
for some'pait’of the year generally lived by chance, 
eating only when he was invited to the tables of his 
acquaintances, from which the meanness of Ins diess 
often excluded him, when the politeness and variety 
of his conversation would have been thought a sufii- 
cient lecompence for his entertainment 

He lodged as much by accident as he dined, and 
passed the night sometimes m mean houses, which 
are set open at night to any casual w anderers, some- 
times m cellars, among the riot and filth of the 
meanest arid most piofhgate of the Kibble ; and some- 
times, when he had not money to suppoit even the 
expences of these leceptacles, walked about the 
streets* till he was weary, and lay down in the 
summei upon a bulk, or in the wintei, with his 
associates in povei ty, among the ashes of a glass- 
house. 

In tins manner were passed those days and those 
nights which natuie had enabled him to have em-r 
ployed m elevated speculations, useful studies, or 

pleasing 
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pleasing conversation On a bulk, m a cellar, of in 
n glass-house, among thieves' and beggars, Mas to ba 
found the author of 7 he IFanfteret , the man » of 
exalted sentiments, extensive views, and curious ob- 
servations the man whose remarks on life might 
have assisted the statesman, whose ideas of virtue 
might have enlightened the moralist, whose elo- 
quence might (have influenced senates, and whoso 
delicacy might have polished courts > > h 

It cannot but be imagined tint such necessities 
might sometimes force him upon (disreputable prac- 
tices and it is probible that these lines id The 
Wanderer were occasioned by Ins reflections on his 
own conduct \ r r i I m i 1 > 

1 Though' miscr> leads to liappindss, and truth, 
Unequal to the load this languid y outh, 1 1 

* 1 (O, let none censure, if untried by grief, ’ U 
n If, amidst wop, Imtempted by relief,) I 1 

He stoop d reluctant to low arts of shame* ’ 
Which then ev n then, he scorn d, and blush’d tq 
i name < 1 u 

Whoever was acquainted with him was certain to 
be solicited for small sums, 1 Whi&i the frequency of 
the request made in time considenble lr md he vta$ 
therefore quickly shunnCd by those' <vho were l b&* 
come familiar enough to be trusted with Ins necessi- 
ties but his ramblmg'mamWt of life, and constant 
appearance 1 at houses 6f pubhek resort, always pro- 
cured him a new successiomof fi lends, whtfte kind 
ness had not been exhausted by repeated requests J 
so that he was seldom absolutely without rtsouicesj 
but had m Ins utmost exigencies tins comfort, that 
he always imagined himself sure of speedy relief 
< It 
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- It was observed, that lie always asked favouis of 
tins kind without the least submission 01 apparent 
consciousness of dependence, and that he did noi 
seem to look upon a compliance with his lequest as 
an obligation that deserved any extraoi dinary ac- 
knowledgements ; but a refusal was resented by him 
-as an affront, or complained of as an injury , nor 
did he readily reconcile himself to those who either 
denied to lend, or gave him affenvaids any inti- 
mation that they expected to be repaid. : 

He was sometimes so fai compassionated by those 
who knew both his merit and disti esses, that they 
received' him into their families, but they soon dis- 
covered him to be a veiy incommodious inmate ,,ftnv 
being always accustomed to an n regular mannei of 
life, he could not confine himself to an}'- stated horn s, 
or pay any legal d to the rules of a family, but would 
piolong his conveisation till midnight, without con- 
sidenng that business might lequire Ins fnend’s ap- 
plication in the morning; and, /when he had pei- 
suaded himself to retne to bed, was not, without 
equal difficulty, called up to dinner; it was therefore 
impossible to pay'lnnv any distinction without the 
entire subversion of alloeconomy^a kimlof establish- 
ment which, wherever he went, 'he $ilwa} s appealed 
ambitious to 'ovei throw, 1 , . < 

It must, theiefore, be acknowledged, m justifica- 
tion of mankind, that it was not always by the neg- 
ligence or coldness of his friends that Savage >vas dis- 
tressed, but because it wtis in reality veiy difficult to 
pieseive him long in a state of ease. To supply him 
with money was a hopeless attempt,- for no sooner 
did he see himself master of a sum sufficient to set 

him 
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him fret from care for a chj , than lie became pro- 
fuse and luxurious When ‘once he had entered a 
tavern, or engaged m a scheme of pleasure, he never 
retired till want of monev obliged him to some new 
expedient If he was entertained in a famil}, no- 
thing was anv longer to be regarded there but amuse- 
ments and jollity ( wherever Savage entered, he im- 
mediately expected that order and business should 
ffr before him, 'that all should thenceforward be left 
to hazard/ and that no dull principle of domestick 
management should be opposed to his inclination, 
or intrude upon his gaiety 

His distresses, howtvei afflictive,. never dejected 
him in his lowest state, he wanted not spirit to 
asseit the natural dignity of wit, and was always 
read} to repress that insolence w Inch the superiority 
ot fortune melted, and to trimple on that reputation 
which rose upon am other basis than that of merit 
he never admitted an} gross familiarities, or sub- 
mitted to be treated otherwise than as an equal 
Onco, w hen he was w ithout Iddging, meat, or clothes, 
one of his friends, a man indeed not remarkable for 
moderation in Ins prospent}, left a message, tint he 
desired to see him about nine in the morning Sav age 
knew tint Ins intention was to assist him but was 
ver} much disgusted that he should presume to pre- 
scribe the hour of liis attendance, and, I believe, re- 
fused to visit him, and rejected Ins kindness 

The same invincible temper, whethei firmness or 
obahnaev , appeared in his conduct to the Lord Tyr- 
connel, from whom he ver} frequently demanded 
that the allowance which was once paid him should 
be restored, but with vhom he never appeared to 

entertain 
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entertain for a moment the thought of soliciting a 
reconciliation, and whom he treated at once with all 
the haughtiness of supenoi lty, and all the bitterness 
of resentment. He Wiote to him, not in a style of 
supplication or respect, but of repioach, menace, 
and contempt, and appealed deteunmed, if he ever 
regained his allouance, to hold it only by the right 
of conquest. 

As many moi e can discover that a man is richer 
than that he is wiser than themselves, supenority of 
undei standing is not so leadily acknowledged as that 
of fortune , nor is that haughtiness, which the con- 
sciousness of gieat abilities incites, borne with the 
same submission as the tyranny of affluence , and 
tbeiefoie Savage, by asseiting his claim to deference 
and legal d, and by ti eating those with contempt, 
whom better foitune animated to rebel aeamst him. 

O 

did not fail to raise a gieat number of enemies m 
the diffeient classes of mankind Those who thought 
themselves laised above him bv the ad\ antao-es of 

•j O 

nclies, hated him because they found no protection 
from the petulance of his wit. Those who were 
esteemed for then waitings feaied him as a cntick, 
and maligned him as a rival, and almost all the 
smaller wits weie his piofessed enemies. 

Among these Mi Millei so fai indulged his le- 
sentment as to mtioduce lnm m a farce, and direct 
him to be peisonated on the stage, in a diess like 
that which he then woie , a mean insult, which only 
insinuated that Savage had but one coat, and which 
was tbeiefoie despised by him rather than lesented ; 
for, though he waote a lampoon against Miller, he 
never printed it: and as no other pei son ought to, 

piosecute. 
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prosecute i that revenge from which the person who 
was injured desisted, I shall not preserve what Mr 
Savage suppressed , of which the publication would 
indeed lme been a punishment too 'Caere for so 
impotent an a'sault 

Tile great hardships of poverty were to Savage 
not the want of lodging or of food, but the neglect 
and contempt which it drew upon him He com- 
plained that, ns his affairs grew desperate, he found 
lus reputation for capacitj visibly decline that his 
opinion m questions of criticism was no longer re- 
garded, when Ills coat was out of fashion and that 
those who, in the interval of his piosperitv, were 
alwavs encouraging him to great imdcrtal mgs by 
encomiums on lus genius and assurances of success, 
now received any mention of his designs with cold- 
ness, thought that the subjects on which lie pi oposed 
to write were very diflicult, and were ready to inform 
him, that the event of a poem was uncertain, that 
an author ought to employ much time m the cornu 
deration of Ins plan, and not presume to sit down to 
wnte m confidence of a few cursory ideas, and a 
'uperficial l uovvledge , difficulties were started on 
all sides, and he was no longer qualified for am per- 
formance but “ The \ olunteer I aureat 

Yet even this hind of contempt never depressed 
lnm for he always preserved a steady confidence 
m Ins own capacity, and believed nothing above Ills 
reach which he should at any time earnestly endea- 
vour to attain He formed schemes of the same 1 md 
with regard to knowledge and to fortune, and flat- 
tered lnmself with adv ances to be made in science, 
as with riches, to be enjoyed in some distant period 

of 
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of his life. For the acquisition of knowledge he was 
indeed fai bettei qualified than for that of nches; 
for he was natuially inquisitive, and desnous of the 
conversation of those fiom whom any mfonnation 
was to be obtained, but by no means solicitous to 
impiove those oppoitunities that weie sometimes of- 
fered of raising his foitune , and he was lemarkably 
retentive of his ideas, which, when once he was m 
possession of them, larely forsook him ; a quality 
which could never be communicated to Ins money. 

'While he was thus wearing out his life 111 expec- 
tation that the Queen would some tune lecollect her 
piomise, he had lecouise to the usual practice of 
WTiters, and published pioposals for piintmg Ins 
W'orks by subscnption, to which he w r as encouiaged 
by the success of many who had not a better right 
to the favour of the publick , but, vvliatevei was the 
leason, he did not find the woild equally inclined to 
favoui him , and he observed, with some discontent, 
that, though he offeied his w r oiks at half-a-gumea, 
he was able to piocuie but a small numbei 111 com- 
panson with those w'ho subscribed twice as much to 
Duck. 

Nor was it without indignation that he saw his 
pioposals neglected by the Queen, w'ho patiomsed 
Mr Duck’s with uncommon aidoui, and incited a 
competition, among those who attended the corn l, 
who should most piomote his mtciest, and who 
should fii st offer a subsci lption. This was a distinc- 
tion to which Mr Savage made no scruple of assert- 
mg, that Ins bn til, his misfortunes, and Ins genius, 
gave a fairei title, than could be pleaded by him on 
whom it was confeired. 

Savage’s 
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Savages application? were, however, not univer- 
sally unsuccessful , for *omc of the nobility counte- 
nanced Ins design, encouraged Ins proposals, and 
subscribed with great liberality lie related of the 
Duke of Chnndos particular!} , tint, upon receiving 
In? proposal?, he sent linn ten guineas 

But the money which hi? subscription? afforded 
lmn was not less volatile than that which he re- 
ceived from his other schemes , whenever a subscrip- 
tion was paid him, lie went to a tavern, and, ns 
mane} so collected is necessanty received in small 
sums, he never was able to 'end Ins poems to the 
press, but for mans }ears continued Ins solicitation, 
and squandered whatever he obtained 
The project of printing his works was frequent!} 
revived, and ns his proposals grew obsolete, new 
ones were printed with fresher dates lo form 
schemes for the publication, was one of his favourite 
amusements nor was lie ever more at case tlnn 
when, with an} friend who readt!} fell in with his 
schemes, he was adjusting the print, forming the 
advertisements, and regulating the disjiersion of his 
new edition, which he really intended some time to 
publish, and which, ns long as experience had shewn 
him the impossibility of printing the volume to- 
gether, he at last determined to divide into weekly 
or monthly numbers, that the profits of the first 
might suppty the expences of the next 
Thus he spent his time in mean expedients and 
tormenting suspence, hung for Abe greatest partm 
fear of prosecutions from Ins creditors, and conse- 
quently skulking in obscure parts of the town, of 
which he was no stranger to the remotest corners 
Vol X Bn But 
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But wherever he came, his addiess seeuied him 
friends, whom his necessities soon alienated ; so that 
he hadpeihaps, a more numeious acquaintance than 
any man ever before attained, theie being scarcely 
any peison eminent on any account to whom he was 
not known, or whose cliaiacter he was not m some 
degree able to delineate. 

To the acquisition of this extensive acquaintance 
every circumstance of his life conti ibuted. He ex- 
celled m the aits of conversation, and theiefore wil- 
hngly piactised them. He had seldom any home, 
01 even a lodging in which he could be pnvate ; and 
theiefore was driven into pubhck-houses for the 
common conveniences of life and supports of nature. 
He was always leady to comply with every invitation, 
having no employment to withhold him, and often 
no money to provide for himself; and by dining 
with one company, he never faded of obtaining an 
intioduction into another. 

Thus dissipated was his life, and thus casual Ins 
subsistence ; yet did not the disti action of his views 
hinder him fiom leflection, nor the uncertainty of 
his condition depress his gaiety. When he had wan- 
dered about without any fortunate adventure by 
which he was led into a tavern, he sometimes retired 
into the fields, and was able to employ his mind in 
study, or amuse it with pleasing imaginations ; and 
seldom appeared to be melancholy, but when some 
sudden misfortune had just fallen upon him, and 
even then m a few moments he would disentangle 
himself from his perplexity, adopt the subject of 
conversation, and apply his mind wholly to the ob- 
jects that others presented to it. 
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This life, unhappv as it may be aheady imagined, 
was jet imbittered, m 1738, with new calamities, 
Ihe deatli of the Queen deprived him of all the 
prospects of preferment vv ith which he so long enter- 
tained his imagination and, as Sir Kobert Walpole 
had before given him reason to believe that he neve\ 
intended the performance of his promise, he w ( as 
now abandoned again to foitnne 
He was, however, at that time, supported by a 
friend , and as it was not Ins custom to_>look out foi 
distant calamities, or to feel any other pain than that 
which forced itself upod his senses, he was not much 
afflicted at his loss, and perhaps comforted himself 
that Ins pension would be nOw continued without 
the annual tribute of a panegyrick idi nq ilt 

Another expectation contributed likfew ise^to sup- 
port him he had taken a resolution to > write a se- 
cond tragedy upon the storyiof Sn Thomas Ovei- 
bury, in which he preserved a few lines of his former 
play, but made a total alteration of the plan, added 
new incidents, and introduced new characters so 
that it was a new tragedy , not a rcviv al of/the former 
Many of his friends blamed him for not making 
choice of another subject but, m vindication ot 
himself, he asserted, that it was not easj to find a 
better and that he thought it his interest to extin- 
guish the memoiy of the first tragedj, which he 
could only do by writing one less defective upon the 
«ame^storj bj which he should entirely defeat the 
artifice of the booksellers, who, after the deatli of 
any author of reputation, aie always industrious to 
swell Ins works, by uniting his worst pioductions 
with Ins be«:t 

BB 2 In 
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In the execution of this scheme, however, he 
proceeded but slowly, and probably only employed 
himself upon it when he could find no other amuse- 
/ ment; but he pleased himself with counting the 
profits, and perhaps imagined, that the theatrical 
reputation which he W’as about to acquire w r ould be 
equivalent to all that he had lost by the death of his 
patroness. 

He did not, in confidence of his appioaclnng 
riches, neglect the measuies pioper to secuie the 
continuance of his pension, though some of his fa- 
vourers thought him culpable for omitting to wnte 
on hei death , but, on her birth-day next year, he 
gave^a pi oof of the solidity of his judgment, and 
the powei of his genius He knew that the tiaclc 
of elegy- had been so long beaten, that it w r as im- 
possible 'to travel in it without treading m the foot- 
steps of those who had gone befoie him , and tliat 
therefore it wets necessary, that he might distinguish 
himself from the herd of encomiasts, to find out 
some new walk of funeral panegyrick. 

This difficult task he perfonned in such a manner, 
that his poem may be justly lanked among the best 
pieces that the death of punces haspioduced. By 
transferring the mention of hei death to her birth- 
day, he has foimed a happy combination of topicks, 
which any othei man would have thought it veiy 
difficult to connect m one view, but which he has 
united in such a mannei, that the i elation between 
them appears natuial, and ,it may be justly said, 
that what no other man would have thouoht on, it 
now appeals scaicely possible for any man to miss. 

The 
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The beauty of this peculiar combination of images 
is so masterly, that it is sufficient to set this poem 
above censure , and therefore it is not necessary to 
mention man) other delicate touches which may be 
found in it, and which would deservedly be admired 
ill any other performance 

To these proofs of Ills genius ma) be added, from 
the same poem, an instance of Ins prudence, an 
excellence for which he was not so often distin- 
guished , he does not forget to remind the ting, in 
the most delicate and artful manner, of continuing 
his pension 

With regard to the success of this address, he was 
for some time in suspence, but w as in no great de- 
gree solicitous about it, and continued 1ns labour 
Upon Ills new tiagedy wath great tranquillity, till the 
friend who had for a considerable time supported 
him, removing Ins family to another place, took oc- 
casion to dismiss him It then became necessary to 
enquire more diligently what was determined m his 
affair, having leason to suspect that no great favour 
was intended him, because he had not received his 
pension at the usual tune 

It is said, that he did not take those methods of 
retrieving his interest, which were most-likely to sue 
ect.d-, and some of those who w ere employed in the 
Exchequer cautioned him against too much v lolence 
in his proceedings but Mr Savage, who seldom 
regulated his conduct by the advice of others, gave 
« ay to his passion, and demanded of Sir Hobei t Wal- 
pole, at his levee, the reason of the distinction that 
was made between him and the other pensioners of 
the Queen, with a degree of roughness which, perhaps 

di ter- 
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determined him to withdiaw w hat had been only - 
delaj^ed 

Whatevei was the dime of which he was accused 
or suspected, and whatevei influence was employed 
against him, he received soon aftei an account that 
took fiom him all hopes of regaining his pension ; 
and he had now no prospect of subsistence but horn 
his play, and he knew no way of living foi the time 
required to finish it. 

So peculiai were the misfortunes of this man, 
deprived of an estate and title by a paiticular law, 
exposed and abandoned I13 7 a mother, defrauded by 
a mother of a fortune which his fathei had allotted 
him, he entered the wan Id without a fnend, and 
though his abilities forced themselves into esteem 
and reputation, he w r as never able to obtain any real 
advantage, and whatevei prospects arose, wcie al- 
ways intei cepted as he began to approach them. 
The king’s intentions m hi* favour weie fiustiated; 
his dedication to the prince, whose gcneiosity on 
every othei occasion was eminent, piocmed linn no 
reward^ Sir Robeit Walpole, who valued himself 
upon keeping his promise to othei s, brcV it to him 
without regiet, and the bounty of the Queen w T as, 
after her 'death, withdiawn fiom him, and fiom lnm 
only. 

Such were his misfortunes, which yet he bore, not 
only with decency, but with cheerfulness , nor was 
his gaiety x clouded even by Ins last disappointments, 
though he was m a short time 1 educed io the lowest 
degree of .distress, and often wanted both lodoina 

. , Do 

and food At this time he gave anothei ’instance ■ of 
the msui mountable obstinacy of his spn it, his clothes 
f w r ere 
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were nora out and lie received notice, tint at a 
coffee-house some clothes anil linen were left for 
him the person who sent them did not, I believe, 
inform him to whom he was to be obliged, that he 
might spare the perplexity of acl. non lodging the 
benefit , but though the offer was so far generous, it 
was made vv ltli some neglect of ceremonies, vv Inch 
Mr Sav age so much resented, that he refused the pre- 
sent, and declined to enter the house till the clothes 
that had been designed for linn were tal cn away 
His distress was now publicklv known, and Ins 
fnends, therefore, thought it proper to concert some 
measures for his relief, and one of them wrote a 
letter to him, in which he expressed his concern 
“for the miserable withdrawing of lus pension, 
and gave him hopes, that m a short time he should 
find himself supplied with a competence, “ without 
“ any dependence on those little creatures which we 
“ are pleased to call the Great 
The scheme proposed for this happy and indepen- 
dent subsistence w as, that lie should retire into Wales, 
and receive an allowance of fifty pounds a y ear, to 
be raised by a subscription, on which he was to live 
privately in a cheap place, without aspiring any more 
to affluence, or having any farther care of reputation 
This ofTer Mr Savage gladly accepted, though 
vvath intentions very different from those of his 
friends for they proposed that lie should continue 
an exile from London for ever, and spend all the ic- 
rnaimng part of his life at Swansea but lie designed 
only to take the opportunity, which their scheme 
offered him, of retreating for a short time, that he 
might prepare his play for the stage, and his other 
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-works for the press, and then return to London to 
exhibit his tragedy, and live upon the profits of 
his own labour. 

With regard to his works, lie proposed very great 
improvements, which would ha\e required much 
time, or great application ; and, when he had finished 
them, he designed to do justice to his subscribers, 
by publishing them according to his proposals 

As he was ready to enteitam lnnisdf with future 
pleasuies, he had planned out a scheme of life for 
the country, of which he had no knowledge but 
from pastorals and songs He imagined that lie 
should be tiansported to semes of fiowciy felicity, 
like those which one poet has reflected to another; 
and had piojcctcd a peipetual lound of innocent 
pleasures, of w'hich he suspected no intciruplion 
from pride, or ignoianee, or brutality. 

With these expectations he was so enchanted, that 
when he was once gently leproached by a friend for 
submitting to live upon a sub^enption, and adwsed 
rather by a lesolute e\eition of Ins abilities to sup- 
port himself, he could not bear to debai himself 
from the happiness which was to be found m the 
calm of a cottage, or lose the opportunity of listen- 
ing, without intermission, to the melody of the 
nightingale, which he believed w’as to be heard from 
every bi amble, and which he did not fail to mention 
as a very important part of the happiness of a 
country life, 

While this scheme w T as ripening, his friends di- 
rected him to take a lodging in the liberties of the 
Fleet, that he might be secure from his creditors, 
and sent linn every Monday a guinea, which he com- 
monly 
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monly spent before the next morning, and trusted, 
after his usual manner, the remaining part of the 
week to the bounty of fortune 

He now began very sensibly to feel the miseries 
of dependence Those by whom he was to be sup- 
ported began to prescribe to him with an air of au- 
thority, which he knew not how decently to resent, 
nor patiently to bear, and he soon discovered, from 
the conduct of most of his subscribers, that he was 
yet m the hands of “ little creatures * 

Of the insolence that he was obliged to suffer, he 
gave many instances, of which none appeared to 
raise his indignation to a greater height than the 
method which was taken of furnishing him with 
clothes Instead of consulting him, and allowing 
him to send a tailor Ins orders for what they thought 
proper to allow him, they proposed to send for a 
tailor to take Ins measure, and then to consult how 
they should equip him 

This treatment was not very delicate, nor was it 
such as Savages humanity would have suggested to 
him on a like occasion , but it had scarcely deserved 
mention, had it not, by Affecting him m an uncom- 
mon degree, shewn the peculiarity of his character 
Upon hearing the design that was formed, he came 
to the lodging of a friend with the most violent ago 
mes of rage and, being asked what it could be that 
gave him such disturbance, he replied with the 
utmost vehemence of indignation, “ That they had 
sent for a tailor to measure him 
How the affair ended was never enquired, for fear 
of renewing his uneasiness It is ^rbbable that, 
upon recollection, he submitted with a good grace to 

what 
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resentment where he had no powei . 

He was, howevei, not humbled to implicit and 
timvei sal compliance ; foi when the gentleman, who 
had fiist informed him of the design to suppoit him 
by a subsci lption, attempted to piocure a leconciha- 
tion with the Loid Tyiconnel, he could by no means 
be pi evaded upon to comply with tile measures that 
weie proposed.’ 

A letter was written for him “ to Sn William 
Lemon, to pieiad upon lmn to interpose his good 
offices with Lord Tyiconnel, m which he solicited 
Sir William’s .assistance u foi a man who really 
u needed it as much as any man could well do and 
infoimed him, that lie w r as retnmg “for ever to a 
cc place wheic lie should no moie tiouble his rela- 
* e tions, friends, 01 enemies he confessed, that his 
passion had betrayed him to some conduct, with re- 
gard to Loid Tyiconnel, for which he could not but 
heartily ask his pardon ; and as he imagined Lord 
Tyreoiinel’s passion might be yet so high that he 
would not £C leceivc a letter fiom him,” begged that 
Sir William w r ould endeavour to soften him ; and 
expressed his hopes that he would comply with this 
request, and that “ so small a relation would not 
“ haiden his heait against him ” 

That any man should piesurae to dictate a letter 
to him, was not very agieeable to Mr Savage; and 
therefore he was, before he had opened it, not much 
inclined to approve it But when he. lead it, he 
found it contained sentiments entirely opposite to 
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his own, and, ns he asserted, to the truth, ahd there- 
fore, instead of copvmg it, wrote lus friend a letter 
full of masculine resentment and wann expostu- 
lations He very justly observed, that the style was 
too supplicatory , and the representation too abject, 
and that he ought at least to have made him com- 
plain with “ the dignity of a gentleman m distress 
He declared that he would not wTite the paragraph 
in which he was to ash Lord Tvrconnels pardon, 
for, “ he despised his pardon, and therefore could 
“ not heartily , and would not liy pocnticnlh , ash it.” 
He remarked that Ins friend made a very unrea 
sonable distinction between himself ind him for, 
says he, when you mention men of high rank m 
“your own character, they are “ tlion. little crea- 
“ tures whom we are pleased to call the Great, but 
when you address them “in mine, no senility is 
sufficiently humble lie then with great propriety 
explained the ill consequences which might be ex- 
pected from such a letter, w hich Ins relations w ould 
print m their own defence, and which would for 
ever (be produced as a full answer to all that he 
should allege against them for he always intended 
to publish a minute account of the tieatment which 
he had received It is to be remembered, to the 
honour of the gentleman by whom tins letter was 
drawn up, that he yielded to Mr Savages reasons^ 
and agreed that it ought to be suppressed 

After many alterations and delays, a subscription 
was at length raised, which did not amount to fifty 
pounds a year, though twenty were paid hy one gen- 
tleman * such was the generosity of mankind, that 
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what had been done by a player without solicitation, 
could not now be effected by application and in- 
terest , and Savage had a great number to court and 
to obey for a pension less than that which Mrs. Old- 
field paid him without exacting any servilities. 

Mr. Savage, howevei , was satisfied, and willing 
to retire, and was convinced that the allowance, 
though scanty, would be more than sufficient for 
him, being now r determined to commence a rigid 
ceconomist, and to live according to the exactest rules 
of frugality ; for nothing w r as in his opinion more 
contemptible than a man, who, when he knew his 
income, exceeded it ; and yet he confessed, that in- 
stances of such folly were too common, and lamented 
that some men were not to be trusted with their own 
money. 

Full of these salutaiy resolutions, he left London 
in July 1739, having taken leave with great tendei- 
ness of his friends, and parted from the author of 
this nail ative with teais in his eyes. He w r as fur- 
nished with fifteen guineas, and informed, that they 
would be sufficient, not only for the expence of his 
journey, but for his suppoit m Wales for some time ; 
and that there remained but little moie of the first 
collection He piomised a strict adherence to his 
maxims of pai simony, and went away m the stage- 
coach ; nor did his friends expect to hear from him 
till he mfoi med them of Ins an lval at Swansea. 

But, when they least expected, ai rived a letter 
dated the fouiteenth day after his departure, m 
which he sent them word, that he was yet upon the 
road, and without money , and that he therefore 
could not proceed without a lemittance. They then 

sent 
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sent hnn the money that was in tin ir hands, with 
which he was enabled to reach Bristol, from whence 
he was to go to Sw ansea by w atcr 
At Bristol he found an embargo laid upon the 
shipping, so that he could not immediate!) obtain a 
passage, and being therefore obliged to sta) there 
some time, he with Ins usual felicit) ingratiated him- 
self with many of the principal inhabitants, was 111 
uted to their houses, distinguished at their public!, 
feasts, and treated w ltli a regard that gratified his 
sanity, and therefore easil) engaged his affection 
He began aeiy earl) after Ins retirement to com 
plain of the conduct of lus friends in London, and 
irritated mam of them so much b) lus letters, that 
the) withdrew, howeier honourably, their contri- 
butions and it is beheied, that little more was paid 
him than the twent) pounds a )ear, which were al 
lowed him bi the gentleman who proposed the sub 
scription 

After «ome «ta) at Bristol he retired to Swansea, 
the place originally proposed for his residence, w here 
he hied about 1 )ear, very much dis'atisfud with 
the diminution of Ins sal in but contracted, as in 
other places, acquaintance with those who were mo t 
distinguished m that countr), among whom he has 
celebrated Mr Bowel and Mrs Tones, b) some 1 erses 
w Inch he inserted in “The Gentleman s Magazine * 
Here he completed Ins tragedj , of which two acts 
werewanting when he left London , and was desirous 
of coming to town, to bring it upon the stage This 
design was vet) warml) opposed and he was ad 
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vised, by Ins clnef benefactor, to put it into tbc 
bands of Mi. Thomson and Mi Mallet, that it 
might be fitted foi the ^tage, and to allow his friends 
to lecene the piofiU, out of which an annual pension 
should be paid him 

This pioposal he 1 ejected with the utmost con- 
tempt I Io was by no means com meed that the 
judgment of those, to whom lie v as n-quired to sub- 
mit, was supenor to Ins own He was now deter- 
mined. as he expressed it, to be (t no longa kept in 
ce leadmg-sti mgs,” and had no elevated idea of <c his 
tc bounty, who pioposcd to pension bun out oi the 
“ piofits of Ins own labouis’’ 

He atteni])ted m Wales to promote a subscription 
foi his works, and had once hopes of success, but 
in a shoit time aitei wauls foirned a iesoltition of 
leasing that part of the countiy. to which he thought 
it not ieasonable to be confined, foi the gratification 
of those who, having promised bun a libeial income, 
had no soonei himshed him to a remote coiner, 
than they reduced his allowance to a saiaiy scarcely 
equal to the necessities of life 

His resentment of this tieatment, which, in his 
own opinion at least, he had not desen ed, was such, 
that he bioke off all conespondence with most of 
his conti ibatois, and appealed to consider them as 
persecutois and oppies-ors and m the latter part of 
Ins life declared, that then conduct tow aid him since 
his depaiture horn London Ci had been perfidious- 
<<r ness improving on peifidiousness, and inhumanity 
c: on inhumanity ” 

it is not to be supposed, that the necessities of 
Mr Savage did not sometimes incite him to satmcal 
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exaggerations of the behaviour of those by whom he 
thought lum*clf reduced to them But it must be 
granted, tint the diminution of his allowance was a 
great hardship, and tint those v ho withdrew thur 
subscriptions from a man, who, upon the faith of 
their promise, had gone into a hind of banishment, 
and abandoned all those by whom lie liad been be 
fore relieved m Ins distresses, will find it no easy ta“L 
to vindicate their conduct » 

It may be alleged, md perhaps justly, that he 
was petulant and contemptuous tint lie more fre- 
quently reproached his subscribers for not giving 
him more, than thanked them for wlnt he received 
but' it is to be remembered, that his conduct, and 
this is the worst charge that can he drawn Up again t 
him, did them no real injury, and that it therefore 
ought rather to lme been pitied than resented at 
least, the resentment it might provoke ought to lute 
been generous and manly epithets which Ins con- 
duct will hardly deserve tint start os the man whom 
he lias persuaded to put himself into his power 
It might have been reasonably demanded by 
Savage, that they should, before they had taken 
away what they promised, hate replaced him m his 
former state, th it they -should have l d en no advan- 
tages from the situation to which tliL appearance of 
their kindness had reduced him, and tlmlto hould 
have been recalled to I ondon before he w as aban 
doned He might justly repre cut, th it lie ought to 
have been considered as a hon in the toil , and de- 
mand to be released before the dogs should be loosed 
upon him 


He 
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He endeavoured, indeed, to release himself, and, 
with an intent to return to London, vent to Bristol, 
wheie a repetition of the kindness which he hud for- 
ineily found invited him to stay. He was not only 
caressed and heated, but had a collection made for 
him of about thirty pounds, with which it had been 
happy if he had immediately departed for London ; 
but his negligence did not suffer him to consider, 
that such proofs of kindness were not often' to be 
expected, and that this ardour of benevolence was 
in a great degree the effect of novelty, and might, 
probably, be every day less ; and therefore he took 
no caie to improve the happy time, but was encou- 
laged by one favour to hope for another, till at 
length geneiosity w r as exhausted, and officiousness 
wearied. 

Another part of lus misconduct was the practice 
of piolonging his visits to unseasonable hours, and 
disconcei tins: all the families into which lie was ad- 
mitted. This was an enoi in a place of commerce, 
which all the chaims of his conversation could not 
compensate ; for what trader would purchase such 
aii y satisfaction by the loss of solid gain, which must 
be the consequence of midnight merriment, as those 
horns which were gained at night w r eie generally lost 
in the morning ? 

Thus Mr. Savage, after the cunosity of the inha- 
bitants was giatified, found the numbei of his fi lends 
daily deci easing, peihaps without suspecting for 
what reason their conduct was altered ; for he still 
continued to harass, with his nocturnal intrusions, 
those that yet countenanced him, and admitted him 
to their houses. 


But 
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But he did not spend ill the time of his residence 
it Bristol m v lilts or it ia\ orris for lie sometimes 
returned to his studies, and began several consi- 
derable designs When he felt an inclination to 
write, lie alwa\s retired from the knowledge of his 
friends, and la} lnd in an obscure part of the suburbs, 
till lie found hnnstlf agam desirous of compan), to 
which it is hkil} that intervals of absence made him 
more welcome , 

He was ahva\s full of Ins design of returning to 
I ondon, to bring Ins traged} upon the stage , but, 
having neglected to depirt with the money that was 
raised for him. Jit could not afterwards procure a 
sum sufficient to d( fra} the e \pences of his journey 
nor peril ip* would a iiesh stipplv have had any 
oilier effect than, b\ putting immediate pleasures 
into his power, to have driven the thoughts of his 
]ournc\ out of his mind 

While he was thus spending the da) in contriving 
a scheme for the morrow, distress stole upon him by 
imperceptible degrees }Jin conduct had already 
weintd some of those who were at first enamoured 
of his conversation, but he might, perhaps, still 
have devolved to others, whom he might have cn 
tertamed with equal success, had not the decay of 
Ins clothes made it no longer consistent with their 
vanity to admit him to their tables, or to associate 
wjth him in publick places He now began to find 
every man from home at whose house he called , and 
was therefore no longer able to procure the neces- 
saries of hie, but wandered about the town, slighted 
and neglected, m quest of a dinner, which he did not 
( alway s obtain 

Voi X 
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To complete his misery, he was pm sued by the 
officers for small debts which lie had contracted; 
•and was therefoie obliged to withdraw from the small 
“'number of friends fi om whom he had still reason to 
hope for favour's. His custom was, to he m bed the 
greatest part of the day, and to go out in the dark 
with the utmost pnvacy, and, after having paid his 
Visit, return again before morning to his lodging, 
which was the gariet of an obscure inn. 

Being thus excluded oh one hand, and confined 
Oil the othei , he suffered the utmost extremities of 
poverty, and often fasted so long, that he was seized 
* With faintness, and had lost his appetite, not being 
able to beai the smell of meat, till the action of his 
stomach was restored by a coidial. 

In this distress, he leceived a remittance of five 
pounds from London, with which he piovitltd him- 
self a decent coat, and detei mined to go to L mdon, 
but unhappily spent his money at a favounte tavern. 
Thus was he again confined to Bristol, wheie he was 
every day hunted by bailiffs In this exigence he 
once moie found a friend, who slielteied linn m his 
\iouse, though at the usual inconveniences with 
which his company nas attended , foi he could nei- 
ther be pei ^uaded to go to bed m the niglit, nor to 
lise m the day'. 

It is observable, that m these vauous scenes of 
misery he was always disengaged and cheerful : he 
at Some' times pursued his studies, and at othei s con- 
tinued or enlaiged his epistolaiy conespondence ; 
hor was he ever so far dejected as to endeavour to 
procure an mciease of his allowance by any other 
methods than accusations and reproaches. 


He 
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He had now no longer any hope? of assistance 
from his friends at Bristol, who as merchants, and 
b) consequence sufficiently studious of profit, cannot 
be supposed to have looked with much compassion 
upon negligence and extr iv agance, or to think any 
excellence equivalent to a fault of such consequence 
us neglect of ceconomy It is natural to imagine, 
that many of those, who would have relieved lus real 
wants, were discouraged from the exertion of their 
benevolence b} observation of the use which was 
made of their favour*, and conviction that relief 
would onl} be momentary, and that the same neces- 
sity w ould quickly return 

At last he quitted the house of Ins friend, and re- 
turned to his lodging at the inn, still intending to set 
out in a few da)s for London but on the 10th of 
January 1 742-3, having been at supper with two of 
his friends, he was at his return to his lodgings ar- 
rested for a debt of about eight pounds, which be 
owed at a coffee-house, and conducted to the house 
of a slierifPs officer The account which he gives 
of this misfortune, in a letter to one of the gentle- 
men w ith whom he had supped, is too remarkable to 
be omitted 

<f It was not a little unfortunate for me, tjiat I 
<£ spent yesterdays evening with you because the 
<( hour hindered me from entering on mj new lodg- 
c mg however, I have now got one, but such an 
(C one as I believe nobody would qhuse 

<c I was arrested at the suit of Mrs Read, just as 
K I was going up stairs to bed, at Mr Howyers but 
%t taken in so private a manner, that I believe nobod) 
<£ at the White Lion is apprised of it, though I let 
c c 2 “ the 
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a the officeis know the strength, or rather weakness, 
f<r of my pocket, yet they heated me with the utmost 
“civility, and even when they conducted me to 
« confinement, it was m such a manner, that I verily 

believe I could have escaped, which I w'ould rather 
“ be ruined than have done, notwithstanding the 
“ whole amount of my finances w 7 as but three pence 
“ halfpenny. 

“ In the first place, I must insist, that you will 
“ industriously conceal this from Mrs S s, be- 
“ cause I would not have her good-natuie suffer that 
cc pain which, I know 7 , she would be apt to feel on 
“ this occasion. 

“Next, I conjuie you, deal Sir, by all the ties of 
“ fiiendslnp, by no means to haVe one uneasy thought 
“ on my account ; but to have the same pleasantry 
u of countenance, and umuffled serenity of mind, 
“ which (God be piaised 1 ) I have m this, and ha\e 
“ had m a much seveiei calamity. Furthermoie, I 
“ chaige you, if you value my fnendship as tiul)' as 
“ I do voursj not to uttei, 01 even harbour, the least 
u lesentment against Mrs. Read. I believe she has 
“ ruined me, but I fieely forgive hei ; and (though 
“ I will never moie have any intimacy with her) I 
“ would, at a due distance, lather do her an act of 
iS good, than ill will Lastly, (pai don the expression.) 
cc I absolutely command }ou not to offer me any 
“ pecuniary assistance, nor to attempt getting me 
“any from any one of your fi lends. At another 
“ tune,* or on any othei occasion, you may, dear 
te friend, be well assured, I would rather wnte to 
<c you in the submissive *style of a request, than that 
“ of a peremptory command 


“ How- 
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“ However, that my truly valuable friend may not 
“ tlunh I am too proud to ash a favour, let me- in- 
s' treat you to let me have your boy to attend me 
“ for this day , not only for the sake of saving me the 
<r e\pence of porters, but for the delivery of some 
“ letters to people whose names I would not have 
“ know n to strangers 

“The civil treatment I have thus fir met from 
“ those whose prisoner I am, makes me thankful to 
“ the Almighty , that though he has thought fit to 
“visit me (on my birtli-night) with afiliction, yet 
‘ (such is Ins great goodness 1) my afihction is not 
' without alleviating circumstances 1 murmur, not 
“ but am all resignation to the divine will As to 
“ the w orld, 1 1 hope that I shall be endued by 
“ Heaven w ith that presence of mind, that serene 
“ dignity in misfortune, that constitutes the character 
“ of a true nobleman a dignity far bey ond that of 
“coronets a nobility arising from the just principles 
“of philosophy,' refined and exalted by those of 
“ Christianity r 

He continued five days at the ofiicers, in hopes 
that he should be able to procure bail, and avoid the 
necessity of going to prison Hie state m which 
he passed Ins time, and the treatment which he re- 
ceived, are very justly expressed by linn m a letter 
which he wrote to a friend “1 he whole day, says 
he “ has been employed in various people s filling my 
“ head with their foolish chimerical systems, which 
“ has obliged me coolly (as far as nature will admit) 

“ to digest, and accommodate myself to every' dif- 
“ ferent persons way of thinking hurned from one 
“ wild system to another, till It has quite made a 

“ chaos 
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ec chaos of my imagination, and nothing done - 
“ promised disappointed ordered to send, every 
“ liour, from one part of the town to the other" 

When his friends, who had hitheito caressed and 
applauded, found that to give bail and pay the debt 
was the same, they all refused to preserve him from 
a prison at the expence of eight pounds ; and there- 
fore, after having been for some time at the officer’s 
house “ at an immense expence,” as he observes m 
'his letter, he was at 'length removed to Newgate. 

This expence he was enabled to support by the 
generosity of Mr Nash at Bath, who, upon leceiving 
fiom him an account of his condition, immediately 
sent him five guineas, and promised to piomote his 
subscription at Bath with all his interest. 

By his removal to Newgate, he obtained at least a 
freedom fiom suspence, and rest from the disturbing 
vicissitudes of hope and disappointment: he now 
found that Ins friends weie only companions, v ho 
were willing to shai e his gaiety, but not to partake 
of his misfortunes ; and therefore he no longer ex-> 
pected any assistance from them. 

It must, however, be observed of one gentleman, 
that he offered to lelease him by paying the debt; 
hut that Mr. Savage v\ ould not consent, I suppose, 
because he thought he had befoie been too bui them 
some to him. 

He was offered by some of his fi lends that a col- 
lection should be made foi his enlaigement; but he 
“treated the pioposal,” and deelaied * “he should 

/ ^ In a lettei after his confinement, JDi, J, 
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tf again treat it, w ith disdain As tQ ^yfitin^ any 
“ mendicant letters, ( Iie had tpo high a spirit, and de- 
ff termmedonly to, write tq some misters of state, 
“ to try to, regain his pension 
He continued to complain * of those that had sent 
him into the country, and objected to th?m, that lie 
had “ lost, the profits of his plaj, whiph had been 
“ finished three years, and m another lettei declares 
his resolution to publish a pamphlet, that the world 
might know how “ he had been used 
This pamphlet was never w ntten for he in a very 
short time recovered his usual tranquillity, and cheer- 
fully applied himdelf to more inoffensive studies 
He indeed steadily declared, that he w as promised a 
yearly allowance of fifty pounds, and never received 
half the sum but he seemed to resign himself to that 
as well as to other misfortunes, and lose the remem- 
brance of it m his amusements and employments 
The cheerfulness with which he bore his confine- 
ment appears from the following letter, which he 
wrote, January thq 30th, to one of his friends in 
London 

“I now write to you from my confinement in 
<f Newgate, where I have been ever since Monday 
“ last was sennight, and where I enjoy myself with 
“ much more tranquillity than I have known for up- 
t( wards of a twelvemonth past having a room en- 
<c tirely to myself, and pursuing the amusement of 
“ my poetical studies, uninterrupted, and agreeable 
“ to my mind X thank the Almighty, I am now 
“ all collected in myself, and, though my person is 

tc in 


* Letter, Jan 15 
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i\T confinement* my mind caii expatiate on ample 
~< s and useful subjects with all the ficedoin nnagma- 
' iC ble. ' I am now more conversant w ith the Nine than 
“ ever, and if, instead of a New'ga'te-bn d, T may be 
“ allowed to be a bird of the Muses, ‘I assure you, 
“ Sir, I sing very freely m my cage sometimes 
“ indeed hi ’the plaintive notes of the nightingale , 
<f but at otlieis m the clieeiful strains of the laik ” 

In another letter he observes, that he i anges from 
one subject to' another, 'without confining himself 
to any paiticular task , and that he was employed 
one week upon one attemjit, and the next upon 
another. * " ’ 

Surely the fortitude of this’ man deseives, at least, 
to be mentioned with applause , and, whatever faults 
may be imputed to him, the vntue of sufiei mg well 
"cannot be denied him. The tw r o poueis which, in 
the opinion of Epictetus, constituted a wise man, 
'are those of bearing and forbearing , which it cannot 
indeed be affirmed to have been equally possessed by 
Savage ; and indeed the' want of one obliged him \eiy 
frequently to piactise the other. 

He was treated by Mr Dagge, the keeper of the 
prison, with great humanity ; was supported by him 
at his own table, without any certainty of recom- 
pence ; had a room to himself, to which he could at 
any time retire from all disturbance , w r as allowed to 
stand at the door of the prison, and sometimes taken 
out into the fields * , so that he sufFeied fewer hard- 
ships in prison than he had been accustomed to un-> 
dergo m the greatest pait of his life. 

* Sec this confirmed, Gent Mag vol LYII 1140 N 

The 
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The keeper did not confine his benevolence to a 
gentle execution of his office, but made some over- 
tures to the creditor for his release, though without 
effect and continued, during the whole time of his 
imprisonment, to treat han w ith the utmost tender- 
ness and civility 

Virtue is undoubtedly most laudable in tint state 
which makes it most difficult and therefore the hu- 
manity of a gaoler certainly desen es this public at- 
testation , and the man, w hose heart has not been 
hardened by such an employment, may be justly pro- 
posed as a pattern of benevolence If an inscription 
was once engraved “ to the honest toll gatherer, 
le«s honours ought not to be p ml (t to the tender 
“ gaoler 

Mr Savage very frequently received visits, and 
sometimes pre ents, from his acquaintances but they 
did not amount to a subsistence, for the greater part 
of which he was indehted to the genciosity of tins 
keeper but these favours, however they might en- 
dear to him the particular persons from whom he re- 
ceived them, were very fai from impressing upon his 
mmd any advantageous ideas of the people of Bristol, 
and therefore he thought he could not more properly 
employ himself in prison, than m writing a poem 
called “ London and Bristol delineated * 

When he had brought this poem to its present 
state, which, without considering the chasm, is 
not perfect, he wrote to London an account of his 

■* The Author preferred this title to tint of Lojidon aud 
Bristol compared which when lie tngan the piece he tn 
tend d to prefix to it Dr J 
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design, and informed his friend^, that he was deter- 
mined to punt it with Ins name, but enjoined him 
not to communicate his intention to his Bristol ac- 
quaintance. The gentleman, suipnsed at his reso- 
lution, endeavoured to dissuade him from publishing 
it, at least from prefixing his name , and declared, 
that he could not reconcile the injunction of secrecy 
with his resolution to on n it at its first appearance. 
To this Mr. Savage returned an answ er agreeable to 
his character, in the follow ing terms : 

cc I received yours this morning , and not without 
ci a little surprise at the contents. To answer a ques-' 
cc tion with a question, you ask me concerning Lon- 
<c don and Bristol, why will I add delineated 9 Why 
cc did Mr Woolaston add the same word to his Re- 
(C hgion of Nature 9 I suppose that it was his will 
u and pleasure to add it m his case ; and it is mine 
<c to do so in my own. You are pleased to tell me, 
tc that you understand not why seciecy is enjoined, 
c: and yet I intend to set my name to it. My answer 
“ is I have raj’’ private reasons, which I am not 
obliged to explain to any one. You doubt my friend 
:c Mr. S v.'ould not approve of it And what 

is it to me whether he does or not ? Do you ima- 
ee ginethat Mr S is to dictate to me^Tf any man 

cc who calls himself my friend should assume such an 
{C air, I w r ould spurn at his friendship w ith contempt. 

You say, I >seem to think so by not letting him 
k£ know it And suppose I do, what then ? Perhaps 
‘ c I can give reasons for that disapprobation, very fo- 
reign from what you would imagine You go on 

"*■ This friend vas Mr Cave the punter X. 
t Mi Strong, of the Post-ofBce N 
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“ m saying, Suppose I should not put my name to 
“ !t — My answer is, that I will not suppose any such 
“ thing, being determined to the contrary neither, 
« Sir, would 1 lime you suppose, that I applied to 
“you for want of another press nor would I have 
“you imagine, that I owe- Mr S obligations 
“ which I do not’ 

Such w as his imprudence, and such his obstinate 
adherence to Ins own resolutions, however absurd' 
A prisoner' supported by charity ' and, whatever in- 
sults he might have received during tile latter part of 
his stay at Bristol, once caressed, esteemed and pre- 
sented with a liberal collection, lie could forget on a 
sudden his danger and his obligations, to gratit\ the 
petulance of lus wit, or the eagerness of his resent- 
ment, and publish a satire, by winch he might rea- 
sonably expect that he should alienate those who then 
supported him, and provoke those whom he could 
Iteithei resist nor e'eape 

This resolution, from the execution of w Inch it is 
probable'that only lus death could have hindered 
him, is sufficient to show, how much he diwegnided 
all considerations that opposed his present passions, 
and lion' readily he hazarded all future adv antiges for 
any immediate gratifications Whatever w as Ills pre 
dominant inclination, neither hope nor fear hindered 
him from complying with it nor had opposition any 
other effect than to heighten his ardour, and irritate 
his vehemence 

This performance vv as however laid aside, w lnle he 
vv asemployed in soliciting assistance from sevei al great 
persons and one interruption succeeding another, 
hindered him from supplying the chasm, and perhaps 

fiom 
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from retouching the other pai ts, which he can hardly 
be imagined to have finished m his own opinion , for 
it lfc vciy unequal, and some of the lines aie rather 
inserted to rhjnie to others, than to support or im- 
prove the seme ; but the first and last parts ai e w 01 k< d 
up with great spmt and elegance 

Ills time was spent m the pi ison for the most part 
m study, or m leceivmg \ isit^ * but sometimes lit de- 
scended to lower amusements, and dnerted himself 
in the kitchen wuth the convei sation of the cinnmals ; 
dor it was not pleasing to linn to he much without 
companj'; and, though he was \ery capable of a ju- 
dicious choice, he was often contented with thefiist 
that offeied , foi this he was sometimes icpiovcd by 
his fi lends, wdio found him sui rounded with felons, 
but the repioof was on that, as on otliei occasions, 
tin own away , he continued to gratify himself, and 
to set veiy little value on the opinion of otheis 
But here, as in cveiy othei scene of his life, he 
made use of such oppoi tumties as occuricd of bene- 
fiting those who wcie moie miserable than lnmself, 
and was always leady to perfonn any office ol liuma- 
mtv to his fellow-pi isonei s 
-He had now ceased fiom coiiespondmg with any 
of his subscnbeis except one, who yet continued to 
remit linn the twenty pounds a yeai which he had 
promised him, and by whom it was expected that he 
w'ould have been in a veiy shoit time enlaiged, be- 
cause he had dnected the keepei to enqune after the 
state of his debts 

Howevei, he took care to enter his name accoidmg 
to the foims of the court-*, that the creditor might 

v See Gent %ol LvII 1010. N, 
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be obliged to mike him some allowance, if he was 
continued a prisoner, and, when on tint occasion lie 
appeared in the hall, was treated with \erv unusual 
respect 

But the resentment of the city was afterwards raided 
b) some accounts that had been spread of the satire 
and he was informed that some of the merchants in- 
tended to pa) the allowance which the law required, 
ind to detain him a prisoner at their own expence 
1dm he treated as an empty menace and perhaps 
might have hastened the publication, onlv to shew 
how much he was superior to their insults, had not 
all his schemes been sudden!) dcstro) ed 

M hen he had been i\ months in prison, he received 
from one of Ins friends 1 ", in whose kindness he had 
the greitest confidence, and on whose assistance In 
chief!) depended, a letter, that contained a charge 
of verv atrocious ingratitude, drawn up in such terms 
as sudden resentment dictated I Ienlev , in one of his 
advertisements, had mentioned “ Pope s treatment 
“ of Savage This was supposed h\ Pope to be the 
consequence of a complaint made b) Sa\ age to Hcn- 
le), and was thercfoic mentioned h\ him with much 
resentment Mr Sa\ age returned a ver) solemn pro 
testation of Ins innocence, but however appeared 
much disturbed at the accusation Some davs after- 
wards he was seized with a pain in his bad and side^ 
winch, as it w is not violent, was not suspected to be 
dangerous but grow ing daily more languid and de- 
jected, on the 2jth ot Juh he confined himself to his 

■* Mr Pope S o some ixtinrt of letters from that genth 
man to and cor timing Mr S wage in Ituifhe ul s Life of I ope 
p o02 It 
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room, and a fever seized his spmts. The symptoms 
giew every day more formidable, but his condition 
did not enable him to procui e any assistance. The 
last time that the keeper saw' him was on July the 
^lst, 1743 , when Savage, seeing him at his bed-side, 
shid, with an uncommon earnestness, cc I have some- 
cc thing to say to you, Sir hut, aflei ,i pause, moved 
Ins hand in a melancholy manner ; and, finding him- 
self unable to recollect w hat he w as going 1o commu- 
nicate, said, “ ’Tis gone The keeper soon after left 
him ; and the next morning he died. He w as buned 
in the church-yard of St Petei, at the expence of the 
keepei . 

Such were the life and death of Riehaid Savage, 
a man equally distinguished by Ins \ n tues and \ ices ; 
and at once lemarkablc foi Ins weaknesses and abili- 
ties. 

He was of a middle statui e, of a thin habit of bod}', 
a long visage, coaise featuies, and melancholy as- 
pect , of a grave and manly deportment, a solemn 
dignity of mien, but which, upon a neaiei acquaint- 
ance, softened into an engaginc; easiness of manneis. 
His walk w r as slow, and Ins voice tremulous and 
mournful He was easily excited to smiles, but veiv 
seldom piovoked to laughter. 

His mind w'as in an uncommon degiee vigorous 

o O 

and active. His judgment was accurate, Ins appre- 
hension quick, and Ins memoiy so tenacious, that he 
w r as frequently obsei ved to know what he had learned 
from others, m a shoit time, bettei than those by 
whom he was informed ; and could fi equently 1 ecol- 
lect incidents, with all their combination of cncum- 
stances, which few would have legal ded at the pie- 

sent 
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:nt time, but which the quickness of his apprchen- 
ion impressed upon him He had the peculnr felt- 
it) tint lnfe attention never deserted him he was 
iresentto ever) object, and regardful of the most 
rifling occurrences lie lnd the irt of csctyng 
romhis own reflections, and accommodating him- 
elf to ever) new ^cene 

To this qualit) is to be imputed the e\tent of Ins 
mow ledge, compared with the small tune which he 
pent in vmble endeavours to acquire it He mingled 
n cursory conversation with the «ime steadiness of 
ittention as others appl) to a lecture and amidst the 
ippearance of thoughtless gaietv, lost no new idea 
.hat was started, nor an) hint that could be improved 
tie lnd therefore made in coffee houses the same pro- 
ficienc) as others in their closets and it is remarl - 
tblc, that the writings of a man of little education 
and little reading hav c an air of learning scarce!) t& 
he found in anv other performances, but which per- 
haps as often obscures as embellishes them 

Ilisjudgn ent was cmmentl) exact both with re 
gard to writing and to men The 1 now ledge of life 
was indeed his chief attainment and it is not with- 
out some satisfaction, that I can produce the suffrage 
of Savage in favour of human nature, of which he 
never appeared to en*e M tam such odious ideas as some 
who perhaps had neither Ins judgment nor expe- 
rience, have published, eithci m ostentation of their 
sagacity, vindication of their crimes, or gratification 
of their malice 

His method of life particularlv qualified him for 
conversation, of which lie knew how to practise all 
the graces He was never vehement or loud, but at 

once 
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once modest and easy,, open and respectful , his lan- 
guage was vivacious and elegant, and equally happy 
-upon giave or humorous subjects. He was gene- 
rally censured for not knowing when to retire ; but 
that was not the defect of his judgment, but of Ins 
fortune • when he left Ins company, he was frequently 
to spend the remaining part of the night m the sti eet, 
or at least was' abandoned to gloomy reflections, 
which it is not stiange that he delayed as long as he 
could, and sometimes forgot that he gave ethers 
pain to avoid it himself. 

It cannot be said, that he made use of Ins abilities 
for the dnection of Ins own conduct; an irregular 
and dissipated manner of life had made him the slave 
of every passion that happened to be excited by the 
piesence of its object, and that slavery to Ins passions 
reciprocally produced a life n regular and dissipated. 
He was not master of Ins own motions, nor could 
piomise any thing for the next day. 

With regard to his ceconomy, nothing can be 
added to the relation of his life. He appeared to 
think himself bom to be supported by otheis, and 
dispensed fiom all necessity of providing for lnmself ; 
he therefoie never prosecuted any scheme of advan- 
tage, nor endeavouied even to secure the profits 
which his writing? might have afforded him His 
temper w'as, m consequence of the dominion of his 
passions, uncertain and capricious , he was easily en- 
gaged, and easily disgusted, but he is accused of letam- 
mg his hatred more tenaciously than his benevolence. 

He was compassionate both by nature and principle, 
and always ready to perform offices of humanity ; 
but when he was provoked (and very small offences 
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were sufficient toprovol e him), he would pro ecutt 
his revenge with the utmost acrimonj till hi* passiou 
had subsided 

His friendship was therefore of little value for, 
though he was zealous in tlie support or vindication 
of those whom he loved, jet it was alwajs dangerous 
to trust him, because he considered himself as dis- 
charged by the first quarrel from all tie*? of honour 
or gratitude and would betraj those secrets which 
in the warmth of confidence had been imparted to 
him Jins practict diew upon him an universal ac- 
cusation of ingratitude nor can it be denied that he 
was very ready to set himself free from the load of an 
obligation , for he could not bear to concuve him 
self in a state of dependence, his pride bung cquallj 
powerful with Ins other passions, and appearing m 
the form of insolence at one time, and of vamtj at 
another Vamtj , the most innocent species of pride, 
\v as most frequently predominant lie could not e isilj 
leave off, when lit had once begun to mention him- 
self or his works nor ever read his verses without 
stealing his eyes from the page, to discover in the 
faces of his audience, how they weie affected with 
any favourite passage 

A kinder name than that of vamtj ought to be 
given to the delicacy with which he was always care 
ful to separate lus own merit from everj other man s, 
and to reject that praise to which he had no claim 
He did not forget, in mentioning his performances, 
to mark every line that had been suggested or amend 
ed and was so accurate, as to relate that he owed 
three words m “ The Wanderer to the advice of 
his friends 
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His vei acity w as questioner!, but w ith little reason ; 
bis accounts, though not indeed always the same, 
weic peneially consistent. When he loved any man, 

o w * 

lie suppressed all his faults . and, when he had been 
offended by him, concealed all Ins vntues . but Ins 
characters weie generally tiue, so fan as he proceed- 
ed ; though it cannot be denied, that Ins partiality 
might have sometimes the effect of falsehood. 

In cases mdiffeient, he was zealous for vn tue,ti uth, 
and justice he knew veiy well the necessity of good- 
ness to the present and future happiness ol mankind, 
nor is there perhaps any miter, who has less en- 
deavoured to please by flatteimg the appetites, or 
pei vei ting the judgment. 

As an author, theiefoie, and he now ceases to in- 
fluence mankind m any othei charactei, if one piece 
which he had lesolved to suppiess be excepted, he 
has yeiy little to fear fionr the slrictest moial 01 ie~ 
ligious censuie And though he may not be alto- 
gether secuie against the objections of the cutic, it 
must how ever be acknowledged, that his works aie 
the pioductions of a genius tiuly poetical, and, what 
many wnteis wdio have been moie lavishly applauded 
cannot boast, that they have an ongmal air, which 
has no resemblance of any foicgOing wuitei, that the 
vei sification and sentiments have a cast pecuhai to 
themselves, winch no man can imitate with success, 
because what was nature m Savage would m ano- 
thei be affectation. It must be confessed, that his 
descriptions are sti iking, his images animated, his 
fictions justly imagined, and his allegoues aitfully 
puisued , that his diction is elevated, though some- 
limes foiced,and his numbeis souoious and majestick, 
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though frequently sluggish and encumbeied Of his 
style, the general fault is haishness, and its general 
excellence is digmtv of his sentiments, the prev ai 1 - 
mg beauty is simplicity, and uniformity the prevail- 
ing defect ! 

Tor his life, or for his vvntings, none, tvlio can- 
didly consider his fortune, will think an apology 
either necessary or difficult If he was not always 
sufficiently' instructed m his subject, his knov ledge 
was at least greater than could have been attained bv 
others in the same state If his worl s were some 
tunes unfinished, accuiacy cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected from a man oppressed with want, which lit 
has no hope of relieving but by a speedy publication 
The insolence and lesentmentof which he is accused 
vveie not easily to be avoided by a great mind, lrn 
tated by peipetual hardships, and constiamed liouily 
to return the spurns of contempt, and repress the in- 
solence of prosperity and vam ty may surely be readily- 
pardoned in him, to whom life ifTorded no other 
comforts than banen pru wvd the tonsciousness 
of deserving them 

lliose are no pioper judges of his conduct, who 
have slumbeied avay their time on the down of 
plenty nor w ill any w ise man presume to sav , “ Had 
* I been in Savages condition, I should have lived 
“ or w 1 itten better than Savage ? 

This relation will not be wholly without its use, 
if those, who languish under any pait oflnssufler- 
mg^, shall be enabled to fortify their patience, by 
reflecting th t they feel onlv those afflictions from 
which the abilities of Savage did not exempt him 
or those, who, in confidence of superior capacities 
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or attainments, disregaul the common maxims of 
life, shall be reminded, that nothing will supply the 
want of pi udence , and that negligence and modu- 
larity, long continued, will make knowledge useless, 
wit ndiculous, and genius contemptible. 
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